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Gold lust, mystery, headlong 
adventure; a tender, human love 
story—all these are to he found in 


As an awful u)aming % Gabcrcau had placed the recalcitrant male 
in an open boat and left him , helpless, on trackless ocean. 


Illustrated by DUDLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS 


PART ONE 

S FROTT GABEREAU was rich because he was 
contented, contented because be was rich. But, as 
you shall see, his contentment, priceless beyond 
rubies, was evanescent as morning mist. 

With the sealing fleets of the Southern Ocean he had 
amassed a tidy fortune, tidy as fortunes go in Nova 
Seotia, and was able to say Thank God, I can afford to 
pay for my desires,' 

His home, situated at the end of a tong street of silver 
poplars, was built in the style of Normandy, with high 
gables, white washed walls, massive shutters, and little 
dormer windows peeking out amid the apple blossoms in 
the spring-time. The venerable house bad belonged to 
sire and grandsire from those brave days when Louisburg 
was the Dunkirk of America. 

There was a mile-long street athwart the town, grass 
grown and shaded, a street of sylvan solitude, listening 
ever to the muffled note of breakers. Though out of sight 


of the blue vista, this mile-long street was ever sighing 
back to its crooning mother. A place of stirring past* of 
sleeping present, of quaint beauty, of quiet charm— 
Ark hat with its song of the sea. 

Captain Gabereau referred to this haven In hts native 
tongue as, ‘un refuge, sur. 1 Here, behind the protecting 
heads, Acadian folk had found indeed a sure refuge, from 
storms of persecution, from storms of the outer ocean. 

To step ashore in Arlchat was to step back a century in 
time, A few miles of sea channel had boon a wait against 
the changing years. Nova Scotia, on the mainland, be¬ 
longed t( tbe modem world. Isle Madame, with its little 
town, set there like some pearl of price, belonged to the 
old world and to the long ago. 

Coming, in from sea, one saw first Jerseymans Island 
with its fi h stations bearing the names of the Huguenots, 
High and Tted up above the port the twin spires of the 
cathedral ^ere set to watch departing mariners tike 
Notre Dame de la Guarde. Along the wharves one heard 
strange speech reminiscent of the voyagers of Saint Male, 


In the evenings, when the 
pretty girls came out, one 
caught a glimpse of Norman 
caps and kirtles. 

Here, the old spiritual 
kingdom had not yet de¬ 
parted. Fishermen bound 
to seaward in the mornings 
were haunted by the call for 
matins. Those that stood 
in for the foreland in even¬ 
ing fog tuned their ear not 
merely for the bell-buoy, 
but fur the angdus coming 
faintly from Our Lady on 
tbe hill. 

CPROTT GABEREAU 
^ was born at Arichat 
fifty years before. The 
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For a passer by, the swinging gate opened welcomingly. 
The stranger who had landed that afternoon in the mail 
boat stood for a moment irresolute, gazing through 
the mass of bloom at the house beyond. He who was to be 
the destroyer of the peace of this quiet home did notenter, 
but stood for a moment to spy out the land, and then, 
having satisfied a momentary interest, he passed on 
toward the village, 

Captain Gabereau heard him pause, and, though he 
could not see, bent to listen as those footsteps rang out 
with something of strange challenge, conveying a quick, 
aggressive movement that sounded alien to the leisurely 
genius of this place. 

Night came down quietly over the port. Breezes from 
the outer harbor whispered in the tree tops, lights began 
to twinkle up and down the mile long street. The note of 
wheeling sea-birds answered to the curlew's call. What¬ 
ever of strife or turmoil there might be upon this earth 
seemed far aivay, remote and distant as though Isle 
Madame itself were some serene untroubled star. Even 
the passage of time was unnoticed by Gabereau as he 
sat in that fathomless tranquility. 

Almost before he knew it, closing hour had come, and 
Yvonne tripping blithely along with Paul, her sweetheart. 
There was the accustomed parting at the gal J t whispers, 
caresses, and fond sighs, indicative alike of r mating birds 
and mating lovers. Then, after many murrlurs* at last 
the fond good bye, and with a rush, Yvonne dime toward 
the Captain’s chair, flinging her arms around him from 
behind. 

"Hey, there, blinding me, so’s I can’t se£ your sweet- 
bearish?" 

The girl danced away tingling with aup-messed excite¬ 


town had always seemed to 
him like a little bit of heaven — 
his life had known much of the 
other extreme. He sprung from 
a race of Acadian peasants, for 
nigh two centuries racy of the 
same soil, Hie kind that put 
down their roots like the mighty 
oak. Change was utterly 
foreign to their nature. At 
least, this was true until the 
generation to w hich the ubiqui¬ 
tous Sprott belonged. His was 
a sort of vagabondism in the 
blood. 

Speakingof master mariners, 
we encounter something truly 
epic when we behold Captain 
Gabereau fitting out his little 
schooner at A rich at for sealing 
expeditions that were to take 
him to the farthest seas. The 
Fa Ik lands, South Georgia, the 
Crozets, Vancouver Island, 
the Behring Sea, the Japan 
Grounds, all were alike to him. 

Neither law- of God nor man 
could hold him back when there 
was p r osp e ct of 3 a rge gai n. Fo r 
poaching on the Russian seal¬ 
ing preserve he had done time 
in the salt mines of Siberia. But 
his indomitable spirit, which 
could bluff the Horn in a tiny 
schooner, was not the kind to 
quail before the Russian guard. 

After eleven months in the 
mines, his chain mate died. 

Tearing off the bonds binding 
him to the dead man, he began 
a terrific journey which old 
scalers still point to as a su¬ 
preme example of endurance. 

Back in Frisco, he rejoined 
his vessel. Dreading a repeti¬ 
tion of their skipper’s awful 
experiences, all hands were for 
putting back. But Sprott was 
not the kind to traverse two 
oceans for nothing. Straight¬ 
way, he set out fur the forbid¬ 
den ground, and after chucking 
the devil under the chin, came 
back with a priceless cargo of 
skins, preaching as always from 
his favorite text; ‘The bold man 
seldom gets hurt/ 

It was all in the day’s work 
for Sprott to watch the Nova 
Scotian shores go down astern, 
and sight nothing again until he 
picked up the high coast of 
Staten Land in the boisterous 
regions of the Horn. 

Hunting for South Sea seals, 
ho would circumnavigate the 
globe, in the high south lati¬ 
tudes, spending months on end in lonely * desolate seas, 
frequenting Antarctic coasts, uncharted, unexplored. 

Whether lost in wintry blizzards of the roaring forties, 
or in the sure refuge of his native isle, always and every¬ 
where, he was self contained, and self sustained; a calm, 
steadfast, and enduring man, gracing with Drake and 
Cock the name of Navigator, 

The South China Herald of Hong Kong once referred 
to Sprott Gabereau as. 'the most outstanding figure in the 
seal fisheries of four oceans.’ With his day’s work done, 
with rovings ended, little did he think that all this was 

mere training, as it 
were, for quest of the 
treasure at the end of 
the world. 


ment. A ctarx eyed blonde. 
Who could mistake such rare 
distinction? Eyes of night, con¬ 
trasted by hair of golden flax. 

Beside the rough uncouth¬ 
ness of the skipper, she ap¬ 
peared delectable and dainty 
as some bandbox beauty, There 
was about her a strange blend¬ 
ing of weaknessand of strength, 
a blending of the dinging vine 
and the mountain ash, sugges¬ 
tive of a girl who could lean 
upon a man abjectly helpless, 
and who, upon occasion, could 
stand entirely on her own. 

She came to Gabereau, as to 
her father, and yet, there was a 
reticence about her, a sort of 
high-born reserve that made 
the rough old sea dog instinc¬ 
tively aware of something 
better. 

"■And what's the news to¬ 
night. my pretty?" 

Yvonne drew back,, aglow 
with imminent expectancy. 
Holding her hands behind her, 
she exclaimed: "Guess what 
I've got here, Old Snookums?" 

"Laces?" 

"No." 

"Ribbons?" 

"No." 

"You’d never, never guess.” 

"All right, HU give it up, 
then. Let’saee? IJ 

The girl disclosed her hand* 
and there in the open palm lay 
a Spanish gold coin. 

The eyes of Sprott Gabereau 
narrowed sharply. There was a 
quick intake of the breath. 

"Where did you get that, 
girlie?” 

"From a dark-looking man 
with a pointed beard who came 
into the store to-night to buy 
supplies/' 

The calm and steadfast 
mariner who could gaxe impert¬ 
urbably attheeye of a hurricane 
was visibly moved, Takingthe 
coin from the girl’s out¬ 
stretched palm, he gazed rap¬ 
turously upon its gleam of 
gold, while from within he felt 
the surging of long dormant 
passion. 

In that moment* Sprott 
Gabereau was suddenly poor, 
because he was discontented; 
he was discontented because he 
was poor. 


G abereau did not sleep 

soundly. After he had 
kissed Yvonne good night there were strange presenti¬ 
ments that came to ward off slumber. 

Yvonne, his adopted daughter, knew nothing of her 
kith or kin. As a baby girl she had been rescued from an 
abandoned lifeboat in those lonely and desolate seas 
somewhere below the fifties south. Captain Gabereau, in 
his sealing schooner rounding the Horn from the Behring 
Sea, had overhauled a bobbing craft in which he found a 
dead mother, and a child still living- 

Along with the rescued babe, he had taken from the 
lifeboat a black chart-case, of japanned metal, which 
bore a crow n stamped upon its upper face. This crown 
was instantaneously recognised as the mark that Andrea 
Ferrara, a Spanish swordsmith had once graven upon 
Scottish broadswords of peculiar excellence. 

The meaning of that embossed Ferrara crown put 
Gabereau into a fever of excitement. Here was a clew 
from him who had raped the richest cathedral treasures 
of the south. The skipper and Dirk Dogas, bis mate, 
sworn to secrecy, opened the case together. The cover 
had rusted on with sea water, and required prodigious 
tuspelling back and forth before the top finally loosened 
and came away. At the sudden opening, there tumbled 
out a lone Spanish gold coin, and another chart case 
hermetically sealed together with a parchment communi¬ 
cation. Skipper and mate bent over and examined the 
coin, as they gazed upon its yellow gleam, an answering 
light came into their own hard faces. This doubloon w as 
a rare appetizer. 

The parchment had been rolled like a chart, and tied 
with a silk string. At first touch, the rotted string burst 
open. Both were greatly surprised as they unrolled the 
parchment* the sheet was so large as to indicate a tong 


Yvonne. 


/^ABEREAU sighed 
^ with satisfaction as 
he listened to the even¬ 
ing benediction sound¬ 
ing from the twin spires 
on the hill. There was 
something heartsome 1 n 
the sight of his high 
chimney .sending up its 
smoke like incense in 
the gloaming. 

The garden where he 
sat was full of pleasant 
odor, of honeysuckle, of 
thyme, of lilac, blend¬ 
ing with the farther 
aroma of sweect lo% r cr. 











communication, giving all instructions, with perhaps 
some personal expressions of the pirate 

Instead of drawn out detail, the whole message was 
written in India ink with a quill pen, in pithy conciseness* 
it read: 

'This inner chart case, bearing with it a curse, 
was sealed with the sign of the cross by a dead 
hand. If any but the rightful one shall break 
this seal, ruin and misery shall be his portion/ 
(Signed) Andrea Ferrara. 

Under the name, was the famous seal of the Spanish 
crown, 

Gabereau was a stolid, unimaginative person, but 
holding that inner chart case, in that moment, a cold 
clammy fear took hold ol him, as though a dead hand of 
the long ago was raised in warning against him. 

Greatly to the disgust of mate Dugas, the skipper, 
respecting this presentiment, refused for the time being 
to break the seal. 

Thus had begun, that chapter of calamities which, from 
the coming of the black case* dogged the sealing schooner 
like fell death. Driving before the Westerlies, they had 
crashed in fog upon a hidden berg, and found themselves 
embayed completely in the tee. Limping out of that 
deathtrap, in extremis, finally they were towed into Funta 
Arenas by a Chilian cruiser. 

In that town at the end of the world, where it never 
dees to inquire into one's past, Gabereau entered upon a 
chapter of murder and intrigue, all centreing around his 
unopened clue to the Ferrara treasure. 

Bold as a lion, he held his own against the worst, and 
Anally in spite of assassins and cut-throata, effected his re¬ 
pairs, and got away to sea. But, before he was out of 
the Straits of Magellan, Dugas had inflamed the crew to 
mutiny, so reluctant were all hands to turn their backs 
njpon the hoped for treasure. 

Hitting fast and hard, the masterful skipper had stifled 
the first flames of revolt, then, and as an awful warning, 
he had placed the recalcitrant mate in an open boat and 


left him bobbing about helplessly, without 
oars, on trackless.ocean, 

"That'll teach ye to start yer shines 
aboard my vessel/ 1 was the captain's part’ 
ing shot. 

To which the raging mate replied: “I'll 
get you, Sprott Gabereau! I'll get yon, yet, 
even if I have to come up from the cellar o T 
hell/' 

Gabereau's answer w as a taunting laugh, 
while his vessel held to her homing course. 

|Y| ANY times, on that northward pas- 
sage, he had fondly fingered the 
mysterious chart case, promising himself 
that once ashore he would brave the curse, 
and break the seal. Then, with a new ves¬ 
sel, and a trusty crew, he would sail away 
again and claim that vast pirate hoard, 
greater even than that of Captain Kidd— 
for was not Ferrara in his day reputed the richest man in 
the Americas? 

Gabereau remembered having heard his grandsire tell 
across the fire: 'Why. the jewels alone, packed in nineteen 
boxes, were worth $517,000, But that isn't half of it. 
There are precious stones, and specie, and silver bullion, 
and gold, and ivory, the finest possessions of some of the 
grandest cathedrals of South America/ 

But always, after these glowing pictures, would come 
that cold and clammy dread, so that the rest of the voyage 
for Gabereau was an amazing mixture of exaltation and 
depression. 

There was nothing psychical or metaphysical in the 
make-up of this sealing skipper. The appeal to reason 
with him had always taken the form of 'a kick in the 
slats' or a 'sock in the jawh Fists and feet were the only 
persuaders with which he was acquainted. Argument 
was something which his forthright, downright nature 
could not abide. But in spite of a breast-plate of triple 
armour, from the moment that he came by this grim 
possession, he found himself the prey of fear and dread. 


This thing will do ye no good, throw it 
overboard/ one voice would adjure. 

Then, another voice would caution, 
'Hold fasti Hold fasti Do not let this 
secret go/ 

So, he who was as bold as a lion and 
utterly fearless began to find in the unseen 
a dread that he had never known in the 
fury of the Horn. But in spite of doubts and 
fears, the avarice of the man, deepest 
instinct of his nature* saw to it that he kept 
this mysterious case. 

On Christmas eve, in sight of the lights 
of home, while her skipper was filled with 
dreams of far treasure, the Sarcfa Anna, 
driving before the wind, with everything 
lugged on, crashed Into a sunken derelict, 
and foundered by the head before a single 
boat, could be manned. 

Over the reefs of Petit de Grat, where the North 
Atlantic retched and thundered, on a piece of broken 
wreckage Sprott Gabereau bad been swept into a sandy 
cove, as Into a cradle of sheltering love. With him out of 
the angry sea he had brought the babe Yvonne, and the 
chart case, the clue to the forbidden treasure. 

TJ ACK in Ariehat, when Gabereau confessed per- 
^ plexity to Monsieur le Cure, there had been nothing 
equivocal In that good man's advice. 

'Throw it away, nothing good will ever come of it/ 
Conscience told Gabereau that he should heed this 
word, but still he hesitated, for conscience was never 
strong in his matter-of-fact make up. 

'Nay, I care not what Monsieur le Cure says, that 
black case belongs to Yvonne. I will keep it for her/ 

With this, he had hidden the source of perplexity, out 
of sight, and out of remembrance, in a secret drawer at the 
bottom of an old camphor-wood sea chest. Perhaps it 
would not have come to his mind to-night but for the 
Continued page 5b 
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$ 800.00 

DISTRIBUTED HERE 

MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE Cheques to a total of EIGHT HUNDRED 
DOLLARS have now been mailed to the winners of the Prizes of 
MACLEANAGRAM No. 37, (Hubert Evans), and MAC- 
LEAN AGRAM No. 38 (Ralph P. Coleman). 

Eight Provinces Divide the Money — The West is in the Lead! 

The Western Provinces figure largely in these two awards, and we 
are glad to see it ao. 

Quebec and the Maritimes are "Knocking at the door"—but can do 
better: and we would like to see them 'step out' and lead the field in 
the next Award—(No. 39, which we expect to announce in our June 15th 
issue). 

Ontario seems to be fairly well represented—and every province could 
be equally so. 

Let’s see a real race from now on—the Pacific Coast and Prairie 
Provinces against Quebec and the Mari times,—to oust old Ontario from 
the lead. It can bo done. 

And if the Eastern Provinces don*t win out, we J ll be sadly disap¬ 
pointed. 


The Prize-Winners of 
MACLEANAGRAM No, 37 
(Hubert Evans) 

Are; 

First Prize—St 00.00 
M. MURRAY, Vancouver, B.C* 

Second Prize—$75.00 

MISS EDITH PATTERSON, Watford, Ont. 
Third Prize—950.00 

MRS. Q L r HIBBARD, Westmount, Que. 

Fourth Prize—$20.00 
JOHN D. MeEWEN, Clamteboye, Ont. 

Five Prizes of StO.Of) Each 
MRS BUHNELI. LYONS. MRS. £. S. BAKER. 

Montreal, Quebec. Toronto, Ontario. 

MRS. R- H, MYERS, MISS ELLA LEGCATT. 

Stratford, Out. Stratford. Ont. 

WILLIAM BOW, 

Toronto. Ontario, 

Twenty-One Prizes of $5.00 Each 

REV D L. GREENE, 

Sutherland, Sask. 

W D. VANCE, 

Prince Rupert, B.C. 

mrs. tt. s. mcintosh. 

Edmonton, Alta. 

MRS T. JACQUES, 

Browning. Saak, 

miss j. Mclennan. 

Red Deer, Alta. 

W. ARM IT AGE. 

Vancouver, B.C, 

MLS$ J, MITCHELL, 

Toronto, Ont. 

MISS A McK. SINCLAIR. 

Hamilton, Ont. 

THOMAS W, BUNDY, 

Erickson, B.C. 

MRS, GEORGE LEWIS, 

Strathroy, Ont. 

MRS. H, J. OLDAKER, 

Vancouver, B.C. 


S. N Mac EACH ERN, 
Saskatoon, Saak. 

C. DONALDSON, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

HUGH MILLER. 

Saint John, N,R. 
HERBERT EILLIOTT. 

Toronto, Ont. 

J* W, CLARK, 
Saskatoon, Saak, 
THOMAS DA WE. 

Skeen a River, B.C. 
MRS. A W. MoINTYRE. 

Edmonton, Alta, 

MRS. S, BEASLEY. 

Toronto, Out, 

A. CHAPMAN, 

Cochrane, Alta, 

MISS IDA A. CRAIG, 
Toronto, Ont, 


The Delay in Announcing 

The delay in announcing the Award for No. 37 
wag unavoidable, and entirely caused by the tre¬ 
mendous interest that. Contest aroused through¬ 
out Canada, This was evidenced by th^ fact that 
from the day after the Entry Closing Date- our 
Judges worked at continuous high pressure until 
three or four days after the last forms of our 
May 15th Issue (which was to have carried the 
Announcement) had gone to press. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

Congratulations are equally in order to those 
whose names appear in these Awards and those 
whose entries were of such outstanding merit as 
to bring favorable comment from the Judges, 
‘though they could not be placed in the Award- 


The Prize 

-Winners of 

MACLEANAGRAM No. 38 

(Ralph P. Coleman) 

Are: 

First Prizes— 

MRS, J T H, COVENTRY, Moose Jaw, Sask, 

Second Prize—$75-00 

ALEX. D, McLEAN, 

Parkhill, Ont, 

Third Prize—$50.00 

MISS J- McINTOSH, Edmonton, Alta. 

Fourth Prize—$20-00 

MRS. I M LEWIS, Calgary, Alta. 

Five Prizes 

nf $10.4)0 Each 

C- W, BRADLEY, 

MRS R. STEWART, 

Suedes, Sqak. 

Moose Jaw. Sasic. 

D L. BEARD, 

C. A, MAIK, 

Mayerthorpe, Alla. 

Prince, Saak. 

MISS EVA 

HAMILTON, 

Toronto, 

Ont, 

Twenty-One Prize* of $5,00 Each 

mbs. a. e. lewis. 

MISS IRMA ROBINSON, 

Halifax, N.S, 

Graven hurst, Ont, 

MISS K. GIBBONS. 

Lindsay. Ont, 

MRS, G. H. JOHNSTON. 
St, Catharines. Ont, 

W, J, BRADY, 

Crandall. Manitoba. 

A. E. HOWARD, 

Toronto. Out, 

MRS. J. H. WHITE, 

Brussels, Ont. 

MISS Er McNAUCrHTON, 

MRS. M. I>, MANN. 

AiUii Crnitt, Ont. 

London, Ont. 

MISS DORA ENGLISH 

A, B. YOUNG, 

London, Ont, 

Provost, ARa. 

REV. W. £, G. BUNBUHY, 

STANLEY ERASER. 

La Tuque, Que, 

Soapstone Mines, N.S. 

MISS I. DOUGLAS, 

MRS. M. SEAL. 

Cochrane, Alta, 

JOHN HOBBS, 

Mathcson. Ont, 

BlenheEm, Ont, 

MISS ROXIE STEVENS. 
Winnipeg. Man, 

MRS, W. J. WYLIE, 

MISS L. A. KEDY„ 

Toronto, Out, 

Muhonc Bay, N.S- 

MISS ANNE E. GEORGE. 

C. EDGAR BROWN, 

Lonrlon, Ont, 

Mtafurd. Ont. 


Such responses to these Contests as we have been enjoying bring to us a pardon¬ 
able sense of self-appreciation that our efforts to place interesting MACLEAN- 
ACRAMS before our readers with every issue of MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE are 
not mis-directed — and a double appreciation of our readers" interest in the 
Contest, 

MACLEANAGRAM No. 42 is Announced on Page 88 

WIN A HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR SUMMER CLOTHES! 


Far Gold 

Continued from page 5 

sight of that gold coin which Yvonne 
had thrust under his eyes. This glimpse 
has awakened a past, not dead, merely 
slumbering. 

To think of Yvonne was to think of 
gold- She carried with her the lure of for¬ 
tune- He had but to glimpse the doubloon 
held out in h^r pretty hand, and the call 
of treasure was sounding in his veins. He 
told himsell that he could be content with 
what he had, but he could not be content 
when he thought of her, a daughter of Old 
France ordained for purple and fine linen. 
The simple folk of Arichat could do quite 
well with the product of their carding and 
their spinning, but Yvonne was made for 
something better. 

Pretending to himself that he was 
thinking only of the girl, Gabereau got out 
of bed, and taking up the golden coin, 
from the mantel, he stood in the moon¬ 
light gazing upon its yellow sheen. 

Visions of wealth began to crowd upon 
him, as he stood there in the mystic sha¬ 
dows] the room became for him, indeed, a 
place for enkindling visions. 

He looked out of the window at plowed 
fields, at snake fences, at forest clearings, 
everywhere evidences of labor incessant. 
The toil of generations had claimed this 
land in the beginning, and the toil of 
generations had been ceaselessly required 
to hold it for a pittance. 

"No one ever got rich on the soil in 
Arichat," complained Gabereau, bitterly. 

His thought went to sire, and grandsire, 
who had spent their Lives for those plowed 
fields, and who had finally gone to the 
churchyard, leaving naught but the 
eternal challenge of the soil. 

Then, his eye turned toward Jersey- 
man's Island, toward the fish curing 
stations, and toward the sea, which 
Monsieur le Cure styled "The Blessed 
Mary's Treasury.* 

At Michaelmas, they had a sermon of 
thanksgiving, for the fishermen on ac¬ 
count of the wealth which they had taken 
from the fisheries. 

Gazing at the gleam of Spanish gold, 
Sprott Gabereau experienced a revulsion 
at this talk of * wealth-' 

"Call it wealth," he muttered. "Why 
our fisher folk are chain-gang slaves, 
worse than them that toil in salt-mines. 

"What do the poor fools get for ad their 
toiling; the father builds a vessel, and 
thereby dooms his sons forevermore to be 
groundhogs of the sea. 

"Who ever got rich at the farming? 
Who ever got rich at the fishing? 

"Aye, it t s a poor, poor country, and 
what's more they are all poor, poor 
people,” said Sprott bitterly. "And 
what have I got to show for the years of 
toil put into this hillside? Nothing more 
than my fathers. They were foolx, but I 
was a bigger fool, for I knew better." 

Gazing fondly at the doubloon, there 
came to him a ftood of new desires. With 
the touch of gold he was conscious, 
suddenly, of those unnumbered goodthlngs 
which Arichat, a quaint, impoverished sea* 
port, could never offer, 

As he was placing the coin back again 
upon the mantel, his eye caught a text 
hanging above, a text which had hung in 
the house ever since the first Gabereau 
carved out the joists of their dwelling 
from the forest primeval: 

SUCCESS TO THE FISHERIES 
AND 

SPEED THE PLOW 

The sight of this text in Ins present 
mood threw Sprott Gabereau into a 
sudden fury: it seemed to hang there for 
the express purpose of flaunting htm. 

Ripping down the old frame from 
above the mantel, he flung it out of the 
window with an oath. Then, returning to 
his bed tried to sleep, but* somehow, 
rest and composure would not come. 
Continued oh page 3J 
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Continued fram page 50 

At length, moved by curiosity, be 
arose, lifted the heavy cover of the old sea 
chest, and there, in its secret drawer, was 
the case of japanned metal just as it had 
appeared on that morning when he took it 
from the dead grasp of Yvonne's mother. 

Gahereau was not given to nervous 
apprehension* but a shiver ran through 
him, as his hand closed upon the cold 
metal. At that-same moment, afar in the 
night, there came a long-drawn cry. He 
started ominously, 

“God be with ua, what's that?” 

Then, as the cry sounded again, he 
recovered his composure. 

“Only a heron flying low over the 
marshes. I seem to be getting into a bad 
state. The trouble is, every little thing 
seems to have an unhallowed meaning, 
when one gets hold of this accursed case." 

Like one who steeled himself for some 
desperate deed, Gabereau advanced to 
strike a light; the moon was waning and it 
was growing dark. While he was still 
fumbling for a match, there came an 
unmistakable footfall on the gravel path- 
way. 

Once again, high tensed nerves went 
taut while his heart seemed to sound 
against his very eardrums. 

But, in spite of apprehension, hm 
presence of mind did not forsake him 
Placing the black case back in its secret 
drawer, he went stealthily down the 
stairs, and stole out into the night. 

He was prepared to meet the most 
desperate assault* as he issued forth, but 
was not prepared to hear the voice of 
Yvonne from her dormer window, whis¬ 
pering love messages to Paul. 

He came up to his bedroom again 
mumbling great oaths that had not done 
service since his days in the sealing fleet. 

“God only knows what I'm cornin' 
to. A pretty kettle o* fish it is, when a 
man can’t get out o’ his own honest bed 
without jumping at every slightest whis¬ 
per Sure, the heron's cry was as good as 
a murder, an* them two sweethearts, 
God bless ’em, were worse than a mutiny.” 

Taking out a bottle of rum, he helped 
himself to a stout jorum, and then 
returned to his bed. But something would 
not let him sleep; perhaps it was the mm, 
perhaps it was the pictures awakened by 
the gold coin, perhaps it was the fever of 
excitement into which he had thrown 
himself by withdrawing the black case, 

At all events, he fell to thinking t?n the 
fact that he had never been able to lay 
his hand upon that accursed case without 
alarming sensations within. It had been 
so twenty years before. It was so tonight. 
As if the spirit of the dead wa3 still un 
sentinel duty there, to guard momentous 
secrets. 

The more Gabereau thought about it, 
the more resentful he got of his own fears. 

The thoughts of the gold coin, and the 
awakening fires of avarice werecausinghim 
to put his nervous apprehensions to one 
aide, and to view the whole thing calmly 
and dispassionately* when the chimes of 
the cathedral began to sound for midnight 

/"'ABEREAU'S ears were strained for 
^ the last stroke when somewhere 
down the village street they caught the 
same nervous apprehensive footsteps 
that had awakened his interest early in 
the evening. 

Something told him that the swift 
walking stranger was coming to his own 
house, and in the next instant, sureenough, 
the gate opened, and there was the crunch 
of gravel on the garden pathway. 

Before the untimely arrival had time 
to knock, Gabercau threw up his window, 
calling: 

“HE, what d'ye want down there?" 

“To sec Captain Gabereau." 

“A pretty time o' night for a stranger to 
be making calls. Go on, I'll see ye to¬ 
morrow.” 

"No, I can't wait, it'a got to be to¬ 
night.” 

"And what's yer errand.” 
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Twa things are achieved by the 
pentagonal shape of this Gruen 
Watch. 

First, the five gracefully rounded 
sides give you a watch of real dis¬ 
tinctiveness, The Pentagon is an 
exclusive Gruen design. It carries 
with it the prestige of that name 
wherever it is seen. You can there¬ 
fore show your Pentagon with 
pride m any company, 

Second, by permitting the watch 
to remain upright in the pocket at 
all times, it assures greater time¬ 


keeping satisfaction, For the move¬ 
ment of a watch, like any other 
mechanism, will operate with 
greater uniformity if it can be kept 
always in the same position. 

The Gruen Pentagon is priced 
from $2 t 300 to $75, with a vari¬ 
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‘"You must come down to find that 
out/' 

“But, what if I won't. No decent folk 
ever come calling; at Ariehat at this 
ungodly hour/' 

“I can't hold myself to customs in the 
back o' beyond/' said the stranger, dryly* 
“You've travelled around too much in 
your day, captain, to stand on ceremony. 
I've got something important, that ought 
to be enough." 

"All fight, wait a minute, and TU he 
there / 7 growled the Captain. 

A moment later he descended the stairs, 
fastening his trousers as He came. 

Lighting the lamp in the hallway, the 
great iron bolt was thrown back, the door 
flung open, and the captain stood there on 
the threshold, peering out into impene¬ 
trable gloom. While he stood thus, 
against all expectation, a strong arm 
suddenly shot out of the darkness and 
sent him reeling down the doorstep onto 
the pathway below. In a twinkling, the 
stranger, who had been standing without, 
had jumped inside and banged and bolted 
the door in the captain's face. 

AT FIRST Gabereau was too dazed to 
^ take in what had happened. As be 
picked himself up, it dawned upon him 
that his house had been entered by some 
unknown and dangerous stranger, that he 
himself was virtually a prisoner, outside 
his own door. 

At thought of the black case within, he 
was filled with sudden panic. As long as 
he held that secret in safety, its spell 
remained quiescent, but now that it 
might be snatched away, horror seized 
hold upon him. 

That black case never seemed so desir¬ 
able as now, just beyond his grasp. 

With a bellow of rage, herushed against 
the door, crashing into it with might and 
main. But the stout oak and the heavy 
bolt were made to withstand just such 
assault, and his frantic efforts were ex¬ 
pended in vain. 

In that moment of hesitating impo¬ 
tence, to add to his agony there came a 
scream from Yvonne's window, which 
spluttered out as though someone had 
just bound and gagged her, 

Turning from the impassable door, 
Gabereau next essayed the windows* but 
every one was dosed with a heavy shutter 
secured from within. The lower floor of 
his home was indeed in fit condition to 
stand seige. like some feudal stronghold. 
It was the custom of the sealing skippers 
after a long and successful voyage often 
to bring much wealth into the house for 
safekeeping, hence all entrances were 
doubly fortified. 

Cursing the defences which so effec¬ 
tively barred him out of his own domain, 
he went from shutter to shutter, pounding 
and tearing until his hands were in a 
frightful state, with torn finger nails and 
bleeding knuckles. 

The mere thought of losing that black 
case plunged him into such frantic fear 
that the power of calm reasoning seemed 
utterly to have forsaken him, with the 
result that he kept up his futile attacks on 
doors and windows until nigh exhausted. 

Finally* withdrawing for a moment, 
panting and spent, a faint glimmering of 
reason began to assert itself. 

' This thing is making a fool of me," he 
muttered. "I must be steady / 7 

With a calmer consideration came the 
idea of forcing an entrance by one of the 
upper windows. No sooner was the idea in 
mind, than he was off to the barn. 

He was back in a jiffy, and 
placing the ladder against Yvonne's open 
window, when he heard a stealthy foot> 
step behind him on the gravel, 

Whirling about, the skipper found him¬ 
self face to face with a black-looking 
creature, who on first sight appeared 
almost gigantic. There in the moonlight, 
by his copper-colored skin, painted face, 
black hair dose upon the forehead, 
brilliant eyes, and massive brawn, Gftber- 
eau recognized him as a Yhagan Indian, 
an Antarctic Highlander, from the region 


of Cape Horn. He was almost bare to the 
cold night winds, but that autumn air 
was a mere summer kiss toone accustomed 
to pass shelterless and naked in a land pf 
fierce and freezing storms* 

The captain was a six foot heavyweight, 
a giant among his own race, but this 
Yhagan was fully a head taller, with a 
physical development like one of the sons 
of Anak. 

His countenance at first glance seemed 
stupid, but, on closer inspection, Gabei- 
eau caught a gleam of low cunning, that 
flashed through the dull mask. The face 
darker than that of a Canadian Indian, 
was painted and bedaubed, a broad line of 
red alternating with a stripe of black. 

He spoke in a heavy, deep voice, with 
guttural tones. “Yo' waitee 'ere, Miser.” 

Gabereau'® answer was to stoop down 
and hurl a heavy rock at the savage's 
head, but, for all his great size, he was 
agile as a panther. Ducking, so that the 
missile just glanced across his shoulder, 
he sprang upon the retreating skipper, 
who fought furiously. But the odds were 
altogether too great. 

“Yo waitee ere. Miser. Yo no movee, 
see?" 

With this injunction, he proceeded to 
tie Gabereau securely hand and foot 
against the ladder, splaying his arms and 
legs, and chuckling to himself, with a 
merry contagious laugh, at the trick 
which he was playing upon the white 
man. 

When, at last, the skipper was effec¬ 
tively secured, the Yhagan vanished as 
mysteriously as he had come, leaving the 
spread-eagled skipper to his own devices. 
For sometime he struggled to break the 
thongs, but the binding was too secure, 
and finally he gave it up as hopeless. 

Later, there came footsteps* as of 
someone departing through the back 
entry, hushed comings and goings, and 
then once moro the abandoned silence of 
the outer darkness. 

All through that awful night Gabereau 
remained there a prisoner, lashed to a 
ladder outside his own home. His physical 
discomfiture was excruciating; as the 
hours dragged on, the cruel torture of 
the thongs increased, but this was noth¬ 
ing to the mental agony which he endured 
as he told himself that every hour his 
enemy would be getting farther and 
farther away with the black chart case* 
with its promise of wealth untold. 

Again, and again, he lamented that he 
had not long before opened up the secret 
of the black case. 

“It's the great, grand fool I was/' he 
told himself. “Ye never appreciate what 
ye have till someone comes to snatch it 
from ye.” 

Just after dawn, his nephew* Paul, 
came up to do some early chores around 
the place. Great was his consternation to 
find this unexpected prisoner. 

When Paul had cast off the thongs, the 
skipper lost no time in doubling round to 
the rear, where, as he expected, the door 
was still standing open. 

Not waiting to give any explanation to 
his astounded nephew, the skipper rushed 
straight into the house. 

“Whew! they sure have made one 
frightful hurrah's nest out of this place/' 
he muttered. 

All the lower rooms were in disorder* 
but* for some mysterious reason, his own 
bedroom appeared undisturbed. 

With feverish apprehension* Gabereau 
went straight to the secret drawer which 
the Chinese craftsman had so cunningly 
concealed. He hardly dared to open it. 
Holding his breath in dread lest the worst 
should have happened, he pulled it out, 
and there against all expectation, he 
found the inner rase, safe as ever. He was 
just starting to breathe a sigh of relief, 
when Paul suddenly rushed in, his strong 
face tensed with horror, 

Just then at peace with the world, 
Gabereau beamed upon him. 

"Well, what's up, young feller 7" 

M My God, Unde Sprott, Yvonne is 
gone!" 

Continued from page 58 
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. * . has developed a scientific preparation 
to correct every fault of the skin. Venetian 
Pore Cream will close open pores, correct 
their laxness and refine the coarsest skin. 

Venetian Muscle 0/7is a rich penetrating oil 
which nourishes and stimulates the under¬ 
lying muscles, and erases deep lines and 
wrinkles, Venetian Anti-Wrinkh Cream is an 
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treatment at home. It is both nourishing and 
astringent, and leaves the skin smooth and 
soft. 
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IN THAT soul-revealing moment* Sprott 
A Gabereau knew that the black chart 
case, this mysterious possession had 
indeed become more precious to him than 
his little Yvonne. As long as he retained 
the due to the Ferrara treasure, nothing 
mattered, nothing else could matter. He 
received the news of the girl’s disappear¬ 
ance with philosophic calm. But Paul* on 
the other hand, was almost beside himself 
in frantic fear, 

"We must give a ge ural alarm* Uncle 
Sprott, and get the whole town out in 
search of her," 

“We'll do no such thing." 

"But we can't merely trust to our¬ 
selves.' 1 

“We must trust to ourselves. Not a 
word of this can be noised about the 
village." 

"Why?" Paul was aghast. 

"Because there are matters at stake in 
this affair* Paul, far beyond your ken." 

‘T don't understand, Nothing in the 
world can be more important to me than 
my Yvonne. If we do not know where she 
is* everything should be put to one side 
until we find her." 

"Not so fast, not so fast, my lad Your 
love has made you too impetuous, I shall 
not leave a stone unturned in helping to 
find her. But the matter must be kept 
strictly between ourselves, I can't tell 
you just what is behind this thing. It will 
suffice to let you know that there are 
matters at stake in this affair far beyond 
the personal considerations of you or me, 
or anyone ehe,” 

"But let us be going* then* While we 
wait here dear knows where they have 
taken my sweetheart." 

“They can'tsriatch her off Me Madame 
without our knowing it. So just keep 
calm, and make haste slowly," 

“What course would you suggest?" 

“Simple enough! Whoever they are* if 
they try to get away with her* they must 
go either by the mail boat, or aboard one 
of them coasters lying in the harbor* We'll 
take a dory first and go out and see that 
they ain't aboard any o' them vessels in 
the stream," 

“All right then, hurry, hurry*" ad¬ 
monished Paul, as he started to lead the 
way. 

But Gabereau still hung back, looking 
for a place in which to hide the secret case, 
dreading lest someone might come and 
rob him, during his absence. 

While he was still temporizing, there 
came a ripple of bell-like laughter from 
the garden, and in another moment, 
Yvonne herself burst in upon them, fully 
dressed* and flushed from a walk in the 
brisk morning air, looking none the worse 
for her misadventure of the previous night. 

At the girl's unexpected appearance, 
Paul rushed forward, clasping her in his 
arms, smothering her with caresses, 
fondling her wavy golden hair* revelling 
in the flashes of deep love which her eyes 
gave back to him.” 

“Oh, darting, darling, I was nearly 
crazy when l found that you were gone, I 
can’t tell you how glad I am that you’ve 
come back.” 

■“I couldn't leave my own dear Paul,” 
she answered simply* pledging her words 
with a rapturous kiss. 

I With a love that believed, and trusted 
Paul had no doubts, no questions* 

But his uncle was different. As soon as 
the lovers had broken away, he let out a 
, snort of rage, exclaiming. 

“That’s nice actions. Are ye a man, 

| Paul Gabereau, or are ye just a softie, and 
a village bumpkin?” 

Paul turned upon bis accuser in amaze- 
1 ment, while he continued, "Why don't 
ye ask her where she’s been?" 

“I believe in her, always." 

“Umpb! It's more than I do. Never 
s&en the woman yet I'd trust to midnight 
prow lings. This thing looks mighty 
fumy" 

"Well I'd believe in my little Yvonne* 
whatever happened," said Paul, with his 


arm around her* his every attitude ex¬ 
pressive of completed trust and faith. 

Disgusted by his nephew's attitude, 
and still harboring doubts, Gabereau 
demanded of the girl point blank. “Where 
were you, anyway?" 

Looking him squarely in the eye, she 
answered* “I can't tell you, Uncle Sprott.” 

“Can't tell me “ thundered the other, 

“No." 

“Well, things are coming to a pretty 
pass when a young lass can go out in the 
middle of the night with robbers who 
break into my house, and then come back 
in the morning, and bleat out; T can't tell 
you'. Where were you, anyway, and who 
was it that you went off with*" 

This time the girl merely shook her 
head, white the old Skipper swore furi¬ 
ously, at his own inability to extract from 
her any slightest due. 

But the storm that came between them 
was of short duration, like a hard squall 
quickly past. 

Detecting the stern look softening on 
the grim, hard face* Yvonne suddenly and 
impulsively threw herself upon him, 
exclaiming: 

“Oh, you dear old SnookumSj what 
made you say such dreadful things?" 

As the skipper bowed over the black 
chart case, his face suddenly seemed to 
grow old and gray. With quick sympathy, 
Yvonne noticed it, 

' 1 1 wasn’t the only one that went away," 
she whispered. 

While his eyes still questioned, she 
continued: “You know, if you ever love 
anything better than me, you old Snook- 
ums, your little Yvonne may be gone for 
keeps.” 

tj'RQM the loiterers around the village 
■ store* Gabereau heard rumors next day 
that did much to disturb bis peace of 
mind. A tight had appeared in the haunted 
house, the night before, and suspicious 
characters had been seen going thither, 
hiding their movements under cover of 
darkness. 

The description of a tall, black looking 
fellow, with a pointed beard, at once 
made Gabereau think of Dirk Dugas* his 
treacherous mate. At the very thought of 
Dugas, a baleful shadow seemed to pass 
over the peaceful harbor* lying there in 
sunshine blue as an angel’s eye. 

Punta Arenas, and Hell-holes on the 
other side of the world, might give asylum 
to this villain* but what was he doing 
breaking in upon the pure tranquility of 
Isle Madame? After so many years, why 
this intrusion? Why couldn’t he stay in 
his own place Why couldn't he keep to 
his own pack? 

The more Gabereau thought about it*, 
the more enraged he became at the intru¬ 
sion, He bad sought out Ariehat, as a 
sanctuary , a place inviolate. He had 
come back here* above all, because of 
Yvonne, because of her he had settled 
down to the peace of this Acadian village. 
Peace, he told himself, was all he wanted, 
hut what peace could remain if this knave 
had found him out? 

From Baptiste Le Blanc, former cook of 
his sealing schooner* he heard a confirma¬ 
tion of that, which he already feared. 

Baptiste joined him on the road home, 
with the exclamation, "Hey, cappen, who 
d'ye &‘pose I met las' night?" 

“Search me," 

“Well, I'll bet ye couldn't guesa if 1 
gave a thousand chances, Dirk Dugft$ 1 $ 
back again." 

“How do you know?” Gabereau’s voice 
sounded with a sharp, irascible note. 

“Because 1 seen him with me own 
eyes." 

“Where?” In spite of hie usual self 
control, a feverish agitation had taken 
hold of Gabereau. Baptiste looked at him, 
amazed, 

“I met him cornin' down Main Street, 
saw him fair and square right under the 
light. Even before we met l was thinkin' 
about him, perhaps because I heard his 
Cfliifinurd on page 60 
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“DURO” ALUMINUM 
Camp Cooking Outfit 

16 pieces, for 4 persons t nests complete 
in cook-pot shown, IP x 9". Made of 
extra heavy gauge “Duro” Aluminum. 


When you answer the rail of the 
great outdoors, to eamp or after¬ 
noon picnic, take along this light, 
strong compact cooking outfit. It 
makes outdoor cooking so easy and 
pleasant. 

Containing plenty of dishes and 
utensils for four persons, it weighs 
only 6 Vi lbs. The “Duro” Alumi¬ 
num outfit is strongly made to with¬ 
stand rough usage without denting 
—no seams or solder to melt over 
the hottest fire. 

Coffee pot, 3 qt., has strainer spout. 
Frying pan, heavy gauge, double 
lipped. Stew dish cover also fits 


frying pan. Hot Fan Lifter locks 
and holds any of the utensils until 
deliberately released* 

Drinking cups* heavy gauge, good 
size, with cool, open end steel 
handles. Dinner plates deep, strong, 
and large enough to carry full 
plate dinner, The 11 qt. pot is large 
enough for pot roast or boiled din¬ 
ner—also for heating water for 
meals and for use as dish pan. 

See them at your dealers or write 
for descriptive folder and give 
name of your dealer. 

Price with brown canvas bag, 
110,75; without bag, $9.S5. 
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footsteps, them quick, ily, stealthy steps 
that always seems like Dugas. 

"It was about a half hour after mid¬ 
night: I'd been havin’ a few drinks with 
some o' the boys on one o' them rum 
runners from Saint Pierre* an 1 if it hadn't 
a bin fer seein' him fair and square under 
the light, I would 'ave thought that it was 
just the booze that was makm' me ima¬ 
gine things. 

"First I heard them footsteps that 
always made me feel creepy like and next 
thing, with his slouch hat over his eyes* an 
his head down* Dugas goes by me, doin' 
his best to keep from bein' recognized. 
But there's one ugly looking cuss that ye 
can't do no mistakin’ of, whether ye meet 
him on the Barbary coast, or here right 
under the shadow of Our Lady," 

"What makes ye so sure? 1 ' continued 
the Captain, still hoping against hope, 
that Baptiste's encounter had been the 
hallucination of a troubled brain. 

In the next instant* he realized that this 
rumor was true beyond a peradventure. 

From under his coat Baptiste drew 
forth the outer chart case. "I picked this 
thing up halfway toward your place. I 
knowed at once that it was the same 
black case that we'd taken off that life¬ 
boat, down in the fifties South, and I 
knowed then that I wasn’t streamin' when 
1 seen him go sneakin' by me, in the 
shadow, with his hat pulled over his eyes." 

Gabereau saw in a flash* what had 
caused the intruder of the night before 
to ransack the lower part of the house, 
and then to leave his own room un¬ 
touched. He had evidently mistaken the 
outer rase for the object of his search, 
and had made off with it at once. Later, 
on the road, in his anxiety, he had opened 
the case to find that he had unwittingly 
been fooled* and in disgust had thrown 
the false clue into the gutter. 

Gabereau adjured Baptiste to keep to 
himself what he knew about this matter, 

‘Tt will only make trouble in the 
town, so don't say a word about it," 
was his parting shot. 

"Don't worry, cappen, I won't say a 
word,” he replied. 

But this rare tid-bit was too good a 
piece of village gossip not to be shared 
with at least two or three boon com¬ 
panions, with the result that the whole 
town was soon agog with fabulous tales 
of the black case, of hints concerning far 
off treasure, and of dread yarns pertaining 
to Dirk Dugas, accounted dead* now 
Ushered so strangely into their midst. 

A still greater surprise was waiting for 
Sprott Gabereau* when he returned to his 
own home. 

He had once said: ‘I never know what 
to expect next, when I'm up against Dirk 
Dugas/ 

As though to bear out this saying, there 
was the sleek* and oily fellow waiting for 
him in his own parlor, as bland and calm 
as though his errand were the most 
commonplace occurrence. 

Gabereau was thankful that Yvonne 
was out so that he could express himself 
freely. 

"What the hell are ye doin’ here?” 

"Ah, good morning, Captain Gabereau 
You're getting gray, I see, like all the 
rest of us. But, alas, you are no more 
polite than you used to be/' 

"Polite, you'll find out from the toe 
o’ my boot how polite I am. This is a 
white man's home ye're in now, no place 
here for dirty greasers. Why the devil 
can't you stay where you belong?" 

"I belong anywhere that's on the trail 
of treasure, Captain. I've been searching 
for the Ferrara fortune all the way from 
Nome to Diego Ramirez. There isn’t a 
place on the North Pacific, or the South 
Pacific, where old Ferrara laid his 
keel, that I haven't covered. Men who 
are following after a quest for years, my 
captain, are not turned aside easily, as 
you may imagine/' 

"Well, what d'ye want to come dogging 
me for? What have I got to do with ye 
an* yer cursed treasure?" 


"Ye know that* captain* without 
asking, 1 ' 

"And what do ye want of me, now?" 
"The same thing wo wanted from you 
twenty years ago, at Punta Arenas," 

"But ye didn't get it at Punta Arenas, 
and what’s more ye won't get it in Ari- 
chat." 

"That remains to be seen,” The sleek* 
oily tone changed to sharp indsiveness. 

"Are ye cornin' up here to threaten 
me?” 

“No, we're up here to do something 
more than threaten. You got away last 
time with the case and your life. This 
time* you’ll give up one or the other* 
perhaps both.” 

There was something of unexpected 
decisiveness in the speaker's voice. 

"You are talking pretty cocky* ain't 
ye* Dirk Dugas?" 

"Aye* an' I got a reason to/ T 
"How's that?” 

"Cause, this time, I ain't here fer 
myself. You and me both know T * skipper, 
that there is a curse on the wrong man* if 
he breaks that seal/' 

“And who’s the right one* pray?” 

"Don Juan Ferrara, my Captain* when 
we next sail to find this treasure.” 

"An' who might he be?" 

"The rightful heir of all this fortune/’ 
"Ye mean, he hopes he is, but I’ll tell 
i ye, the heir to this fortune is the guy who 
holds its secret,” 

"Well, we ll have that secret, don’t you 
fret, Sprott Gabereau. Our schooner’s 
Fittin 1 out over there on the mainland in 
Canso, we're supposed to be bound fer the 
sealin' grounds o’ the Southern Ocean* but 
everybody knows our real destination is 
the Island, where Old Ferrara hid his 
treasure, and when we sail, we're taking 
that there black chart case with us, as 
sealed orders/' 

"You are, eh!” 

"Yea* because it's ours, by right/' 
"Well, it's mine by might*'' thundered 
the skipper, rising in sudden fury* and you 
get out of this house* you dirty low down 
crawling snake, get out 0 ' here, and don't 
let me ever see your face around again, fer 
if I do. I'll turn yer head backwards so fat* 
it'll never look forward/* 

Recognizing the ring of the man-master 
in that well remembered voice, the erst¬ 
while mate made haste to go, while 
Gabereau sped the parting guest with a 
rousing lift from the toe of a heavy brogan* 

t^YER since she had brought the gold 
^ coin home, that night, Yvonne had 
been fired by the excitement of the 
village. Paul, of less ebullient nature, 
answered her bubblings over with ex¬ 
clamations of distrust. It was Yvonne's 
own idea to take her doubting lover up to 
hear the truth* from Monsieur te Cure. 
She felt sure that he at least would be able 
to give them something beyond the mere 
chaff and windowings of gossip, 

They found the good priest, after 
supper, seated in the rectory garden* 
gazing with reflective eye on a sunset sea 
that fringed the peace of their blessed isle. 
His face lighted up as he saw them enter 
the rectory gate. With grave dignity, he 
bade them welcome, motioning them into 
a seat, beneath the trees. 

"Well, what is it, tonight* my chil¬ 
dren?" 

"We have come, Father* to ask you to 
tell us about the Ferrara treasure." 
"You've got the fever, eh!" 

"No. We just wanted to hear about it." 
"Well, I hope it will never be more than 
that, my dears." 

"Why, Father?” 

“It is a very fetching story, but at the 
same time, very dangerous for the peace 
of our pariah.” 

After lighting his pipe, and stretching 
his feet out on the seat before him, 
Monsieur le Cure took up the tale. 

"You've both heard of the haunted 
house?” 

"Oh, yes, back of the town, on top of 
the hill." 

Continued on page G£ 
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Where do we Eat? 


On those Motor Trip^ what can be more enjoyable than a good whole^ 
some mm\ eaten in God's great out-of-doors, by that beautiful river or 
lake? Now, you needn't worry about the eating problem if yon take 
along a genuine 
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LIMITED 

Peterborough, Ontario 
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"Well, that place once belonged to a 
man named Andrea Ferrara, a descend¬ 
ant of the famous Spanish swordsmith, of 
the same name. Over a hundred years 
ago, this young fellow arrived in Aricbat + 
apprenticed to one of the Jersey Com¬ 
panies, He remained here as a clerk For 
five years. Then, tiring of the humdrum 
life of the fishery stores, he finally broke 
away, and went to sea, where his decision 
of character quickly advanced him to the 
position ol master, 

"During the Revolutionary war of the 
thirteen colonies, with letters of marque 
from the British Government, he went 
forth to raid American shipping. Hia 
career as a privateer was tremendously 
remunerative, 

“With the signing of the peace, he was 
still wedded to the life of the freebooter. 
As a man of sagacity and judgment, he 
was not the kind to run amuck against the 
Great Powers, so, with that discretion 
which always marked him, he transferred 
his operations from the North Atlantic 
to the South Pacific. 

"Making his base on Desolation Island, 
he preyed successfully upon Spanish 
shipping for a score of years. 

"From the time he sailed away from 
Axichat as & privateer, his home town 
knew him no more, until he came back 
incredibly wealthy and incredibly famous. 

“Many rumors were current as to how 
he acquired his fabulous wealth. There is 
no doubt that a large part of it came from 
raping the cathedral treasures of South 
America, as no reverence for man nor 
God restrained his predatory expeditions. 

“During his years of absence f rom here, 
his reputation as a blood-thirsty cut¬ 
throat and brigand had assumed terrible 
proportions. Great was the surprise of his 
fellow townsmen, when they beheld the 
retired pirate coming ashore with all the 
quiet, ascetic dignity of some old justice of 
the peace. Possessed of the courtly retic¬ 
ence of a Spanish Don, the very restraint 
of the man commanded respect from those 
who had been loudest in denunciation. 

1 'Cutting off entirely from past associa¬ 
tions, Ferrara set out to enjoy his ill- 
gotten gains. In his day, he was reputed 
to be the richest man in British America, 
With the feudal instinct in hia blood, he 
started to build up a manorial estate on 
the finest situation in Isle Madame. 

“He brought back here with him a wife, 
whom he married at Valparaiso. They 
had four boys born of their union; to 
them the elder Ferrara looked with 
pride as the future scions of a great house. 
A soaring ambition burning in his soul, 
backed up with his incredible riches, made 
it appear as though all things were 
possible. 

“But there was a breakdown somewhere 
in his pompous scheming?. Perhaps it was 
merely the caprice of chance. Perhaps it 
was because wealth which come? with 
evil bring? evil- At all events, the retired 
pirate never got much pleasure out of all 
his gains. 

“Morgan, the famous buccaneer of the 
Spanish Main, after an amazingly remun¬ 
erative career, was able to wash his face 
to become a vestryman in the Church of 
England, a governor of Jamaica, and 
finally, in the fullness of time, was 
knighted by his Sovereign, 
i “Andrea Ferrara was wont to meditate 
on the career of friend Morgan, which 
began sulphurously and ended with the 
odor of sanctity. A career like this was 
exactly to his own taste, but the hand of 
fate was against him. 

“He was always more or less ostracized 
by the upright people of our parish, As 
worthy servants of the soil, they were not 


easily led away from an appreciation of 
clear and honest values. And so the man 
of incredible riches dwelt apart, more 
lonely and isolated ashore in his sumptu¬ 
ous home, than he had ever been afloat 
on hia pirate craft, 

“Sensitive, proud, high-spirited, he was 
stung to the quick by the social stigma 
which rested on him. This was his first 
disappointment A still more bitter pill 
awaited him as bis sons tame to manhood, 
each striving to outdo the other in lechery 
and debauchery, The first son ran away 
with a chambermaid, the second flaunted 
the parish with a brazen strumpet, and 
the other two got so low that no amount of 
their father's money could serve as white¬ 
wash- , 

“Finally, in utter shame and heartsick¬ 
ness, the old pirate ordered his vessel, the 
CatmeneitQi to be made ready for sea. 
Some of the good people of the commun¬ 
ity allowed that Ills Majesty’s cruisers 
should be warned of this sinister prepara¬ 
tion, But the mayor expressed the general 
opinion when he said, 

“ Let him go. God knows, it's the 
easiest and safest way of ridding the 
parish of his unw holesome brood.' 

“The last incident before he sailed did 
much to soften the hearts of the people. 

“On the day prior to embarkation, large 
cases filled with jewels and specie were 
carried down and stowed in the hold of the 
Carmencita. At this unexpected occur¬ 
rence, the two worthless sons* who still 
remained, suddenly showed a spark of 
interest in their sire, and both alike came 
down to the vessel to plead for another 
chance. 

“Andrea Ferrara listened to their 
pleadings with a supercilious smile on his 
Don-like face. He heard them through to 
the end, then, without a word* went into 
his cabin and came gut again with a hand¬ 
ful of gold coins. 

“At sight gf this, the faces of the sons 
brightened. But their hopes soon faded, 
for in the next instant, the father pitched 
the handful of precious coins over the 
taffrail and watched them sink into the 
sea. 

“What a thing to dol" both sons 
exclaimed, aghast. 

“Ignoring their shocked manner, 
Ferrara held out his empty hand. 

“ 'Where is the money I had? f 

“ Tt is gone, 1 

“ *You threw it away like a fool.' 

“ Aye, my sons, and that’a the way 
you have done with your opportunity/ 

“ "But, just give us one more chance, 
father. Just one more chance/ they plead. 

“ *No, no, never again will l be respon¬ 
sible for such miserable and unworthy 
curs. The worst of my scoundrels and 
cut-throats afloat was the soul of honor 
compared to such as you. Not one more 
cent of the wealth Andrea Ferrara will 
pa?? on. At least, not unless you can pay 
the price. If you ever again get your 
hands on this gold pf mine it will cost you 
as much to find it, as it did for your father 
to gain it.' 

“That was the old pirate’s last word- 
Next day the Carmencita weighed anchor 
and sailed out through the Western 
Passage." 

When Monsieur to Cure had finished hia 
story, Paul still sat there gazing steadfast 
and unmoved at the q uiet night coming up 
out of the sea; for him it was merely a 
story. But not so for Yvonne, For her 
somewhere beyond the rim of that myster- 
ous skyline, fancy was already beckoning. 

“My, I wish 1 were a boy/' she sighed, 
half aloud, half to herself. 

“Why in the world should you wish for 
CowfinKfd ott pape 
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Continued from page 62 
such an unnatural thing as that?” 
inquired Monsieur le Cure. 

"Because, then, I could go after the 
treasure," she said, in an awed whisper. 

“Tut* tut, you shouldn't even mention 
m ch a thing, my dear!" chided the good 
priest. Notwithstanding the chiding, 
Yvonne went home to dream ol just such 
quests. 

T^KE house of Andrea Ferrara, called 
*- ^Dnmraney', was situated a short 
distance outside of the town on a lonely 
stretch of road leading out to the back of 
the parish. 

The house itself was built on a windy 
promontory overlooking the harbor and 
the outer sea. Time was when gardens 
smiled inside the great stone gates. When 
the lawns and grounds were kept with 
scrupulous care. But generations of 
disuse had given to the place an atmos¬ 
phere of abandoned wretchedness. 

The gates were broken down. The 
wooden picket fence had long since rotted. 
Grass and shrubs grew over the driveway, 
while the forest itself was slowly advance 
ing* closing in again on what had once 
been h glorious landscape of lawns and 
gardens. 

Children coming home from school 
. used to commit themselves to acts of 
frightful hardihood by pausing to peek 
around the stone gate-posts, but a scream 
, of excitement from someone always 
served to send the whole pack at full cry 
, down the hill. 

The children were not the only ones 
that held a horror of this place. Their 
elders and betters who had to pass there 
on windy darksome nights, felt a sudden 
tightening of the breath which did not 
relax again until they were well along the 
Marsh road. 

Some were inclined to speak lightly of 
this, as an idle superstition. It was easy 
enough to ridicule unknown horrors in 
the safety of the town, but out on the 
lonely road after dark, listening to the 
thunder of a northern sea, it was quite 
another story, 

'Domraney' had become a dead hand 
in a living present. Behind the town of 
Arichat it was a sepulchre for melancholy 
memories. 

No blithesome smoke ever was seen 
curling from its chimneys, no ray of sun¬ 
light was ever permitted to steal through 
i its fast closed shutters. 

Baptiste Le Blanc, who had a forge 
down the Marsh Road, used to tell of 
hearing wailing voices from the place in 
the dead of night* Once* those cries had 
sounded so human that the hardy smith 
armed with bis heavy sledge, had ap¬ 
proached as far as the outer gateway. 
Then, something in the spirit of the forest 
answering hack to the haunted house* 
caused him to drop his sledge and flee. 

Telling about it afterwards by the glow 
of his own forge, Baptiste declared: 

“Our Lady succor me, I seen old 
Andrea Ferarra himself. f Twas him and 
no other walkin' up and down in front o' 
the drive, a wringin 1 his hands, and 
wailing like some soul in purgatory." 

"Why didn't ye take a swipe at him, 
Baptiste, wV yet sledge?” inquired one of 
the scornful. 

“Go on try it yeraelf/' chided the smith, 
safe in his reputation as bravest of the 
brave* 

Had it not been for the fabulous wealth 
of the old Arichat pirate, the haunted 
house doubtless would have been allowed 
to lapse into oblivion. But such is the 
resuscitative power of treasure, that the 
ghost of Andrea Ferrara renewed its 
youth with each succeeding generation. 

Mothers told stories to the little ones 
about him, always with the warning. 

*Tf you aren't good children, Andrea 
Ferrara'11 get you.” 

In Sunday sermons, in the church of 
Our Lady, Monsieur le Cure used to 
point to the deserted house aa a horrible 
example of that which w as the root of all 
' evil. 


on page 68 
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of a perfect day 


A good car, 
good roads, and— 
a good hotel. 

After miles find miles of driv¬ 
ing, the weary motorist craves 
appetizing food and sound 
sleep in attractive surround¬ 
ings. Make youf summer tour 
a succession of perfect days by 
including any of the following 
stop-ovets in your itinerary. 
Each of these fine hotels specia 1 - 
tzesin hospitable service to the 
motorist at moderate rates. 


:heck 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 

Tilt BENJAMIN FkANKLl N Philadelphia 
Th* OLYMPIC Seaulc, Wp»h. 

The BANCROFT Woronlcr. Muii. 

The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J, 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON Fatcrson. 
The STACY-TRENT 
The PENN-MA RRIS 
Th* TEN EYCK 


The UTICA 
Th* ONONDAGA 
The ROCHESTER 
Th*SENECA 
Th* NIAGARA 


N. J. 
Tnrntcn, IS, J- 

HarrtaTnjrj{r Pa. 
AlfcttOy. N Y. 
UtiCl, Nr Y. 

SyTKUB!, N. Y. 
Rwh^stpr. N. Y. 

Nbpn Falla, N. Y, 


□ 

Tne LAWRENCE 

Erie, Pa. 

□ 

Th* PORTAGE 

Akron. Ohio 

□ 

The OURANT 

Film. MLcblgan 

□ 

Th* PRESIDENT Kansan City, Mo, 

JJY CANADA 

□ 

The MOUNT ROYAL 

M-ouOral 

□ 

KING EDWARD HOTEL 

Tpnp*ib& 

n 

ROYAL CONNAUGHT 

Hamilton 

□ 

The CLIFTON 

Niagara Falls 

□ 

The PRINCE EDWARD 

Windsor 

□ 

The ADMIRAL BEATTY 

St. John, M, 6, 


Af' 

United Hotels 

COMPANY OF AMERICA 

Executive Offices 
25 West 45th St., N. Y- 

A$\l itifd AMERICAN HOT ELS COR P. 


A&Uawd Abroad: ]mporliint hotiils oI U, N. I, T, I, 
Hotel (inrt Other Selett Hotels ; and. in 

the Orient. with the Jaan Hotel AshocJjiiSod, 
TuklM, Jii|>4in United Travel u?r*I flvicl 
liurrau: Eiiimpeuri Hef-dju jete^s—ParLt* 

ft Rue C^uinDriin; [.emdon. i St. |jin«9 S 

Stfttt, s W r 



Continued from page 66 

Ever since this place had been left like 
an open, wound in the parish, there had 
been an especial meaning in the priest’s 
prayer to the Blesspd Mary: 

*0h, Holy Mother, we beseech of thee 
to keep us from the lust of wealth. Help 
us to set our minds and hearts upon thy 
j treasury alone, 1 

But in spite of the warnings of loving 
mothers, in spite of exhortations of the 
man of God, there were .those in the 
parish whose minds were ever returning 
to the fascinating shadow r of Andrea 
Ferrara as it hovered over the peace of 
, that Acadian town. 

There were tales that were told by the 
adventurous spirits, after dark across the 
firelight, of the treasure, of its possible 
hiding place, of its quest, and of its vast 
proportions, an amount large enough to 
make rich every man in the parish. 

According to legend, Andrea Ferrara 
had sailed away to the Southward with his 
chests of gold. He was gone for two years, 
and then, one day, when the story of him 
had ceased to be the news of the village* 
he had come again, returning as a com¬ 
mon passenger upon a coasting packet. 

The rich pirate had at first landed with 
pomp and circumstance. He had come 
back again bowed, decrepit, penniless and 
forlorn. 

Finding his way to the haunted house, 
he lived there until his death, five years 
later. Where there had formerly been 
servants and luxury in abundance* there 
followed penury and frugality. 

The old man dwelt utterly alone, like 
his peasant sires, existing almost entirely 
on the product of the soil. On rare occa¬ 
sions* he would come into town to pur¬ 
chase necessities from the store of the fish 
company, always paying for the same with 
a coin of Spanish gold. 

The good folk of the community had 
made up their minds that his treasure 
was buried at some inaccessible spot at the 
end of the seas, and were prepared to 
dismiss him as a primary interest, when 
suddenly the sight of his Spanish gold set 
the whole community agog. 

From that time until his death he was 
never wanting in attention, but no word 
escaped him as to what he had done with 
his treasure. 

His unworthy sons, who were all 
present at his death bed, saw his lips 
sealed forever without the slightest hint 
as to where they could find an answer to 
that question which had become to them 
the be-all and end-alt of existence. 

After Andrea Ferrara had been laid 
away in the hallowed ground under the 
shadow of Our Lady, the four sons sailed 
away each going his own direction, each 
sworn by a great oath to let the others 
know if he should find a clue to the hidden 
treasure. 

Three generations had come and gone 
since then. Three generations had squan¬ 
dered their lives trying to find the lost 
fortune. 

Just when Arichat was beginning to 
think of them as mythical figures, there 
came that Spanish Gold coin, brought in 
in exchange for supplies at the fisheries 
store. 

And then* as though that gold coin 
itself had been a bugle call, there had 
come out of now here he who claimed to be 
the last heir of the Ferraras. 

In the old days when 'Domraney' was 
in its prime, a light used to appear in the 
cupola atop the roof of the great house. 

In the splendid era this light did not 
arouse attention, since the house was 
always a mass of illumination after dark. 
But when the old pirate returned to his 
self-inflicted asceticism, the shutters were 
closed and barred everywhere* except 
aloft there in that eeriespot, companioned 
by the wheeling gulls. 

Up there it was rumored that Ferrara 
used to live with ghosts?of bygone revelries. 
Every night when the rest of the house 
was darkened, that light would appear 
with such regularity that fishermen beat¬ 
ing in toward the outer channel took from 
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it their bearing to guide them into 
harbor. 

Why did Andrea Ferrara, so parsi¬ 
monious in all else, squander oil so freely 
for that night-long vigil? What was the 
purpose of enkindling that star at twilight 
and keeping it bright until the cry of day? 

Some said that still he had money 
hoarded away, and that he spent his 
nights counting it over* finding his only 
joy in this miserly devotion. 

The appearance of a solitary gold 
doubloon from time to time at the fish¬ 
eries store lent color to that tale. 

Others, not wishing to impute iniquity, 
declared that he was troubled with 
remorse, and that he placed the light in 
the cupola as a guide for mariners beyond 
the Outer Head, doing this as a penance 
for the many noble ships which in earlier 
days he had lured to destruction by his 
false light on Desolation Island. 

Whether for avarice or penance, that 
lamp in the cupola burned on as long as 
his flickering life remained. On his death 
bed he still sent his sons up to tend it* 
When at last he had gone to the church¬ 
yard, navigators of the outer channel in 
the night-time had reason to bemoan him, 
as they looked in vain for his vanished 
star. 

And now* after all these years* the old 
gleam was appearing again in the haunted 
tower of 'Domraney 1 . 

Paul Gabereau, nephew of Captain 
Sprott, was the first to spy it. He had 
been out with a fishing boat on the middle 
ground* and late one evening, burst in 
upon the loafers at the store, exclaiming. 

"'My God, they've lit the light again 
up there on top o* the haunted house,” 
"Go long,” chided Baptists. "Ye've 
been dr in kin’ whiskey blanc, Paul. You've 
been stein' things, that’s what. Lucky 
you was inside early with a jag like that,” 
“All right, you can say I was drinkin 1 . I 
a’pose you was drinkin', too, the night 
you left your sledge outside the gate and 
beat it for your missus.*' 

"No, sir, I wasn’t drinkin 1 that night. 
I was sober as a judge.” 

“Well* you wasn’t a bit mors sober 
then than I am now, Baptiste. Come on 
out here an' 1*11 soon show ye.” 

At this general invitation, all hands 
trooped out of the store exclaiming: “Yes, 
come along* might as well take a look.” 

"Ye’ll soon find out he's drunk,” 
grunted the doubter, who, to show his 
superiority * remained behind alone, smok¬ 
ing hi$ pipe, and mumbling to himself, 
“Pack o' fools* mimin' after a crazy 
drunk.” 

But, he was soon to learn the differ¬ 
ence. A few moments Later the crowd 
returned hushed and awed. 

“What's up?” inquired Baptiste,” 

“It's there, all right,” came back in 
chorus, “Ain't no mistake about it ” 

Still doubting* Baptiste went out to 
see for himself. What he saw prevented 
him from returning to the gossips round 
the friendly cracker-barrel. Instead, he 
went straight up the street to the home of 
his friend Gabereau* who, as usual, was 
seated alone in the garden, waiting for 
closing time, and Yvonne's return, 

"Hullo, Baptiste, what's on your 
mind?” 

“I come to tell ye, Skipper, that the 
light's lit again up there in Ferrara's 
cupola.” 

Sprott was not slow of comprehension. 
Without a word of explanation, he 
entered the house and returned a few 
minutes later shoving a Webley service 
revolver into his hip. 

“Just stay here, Baptiste, for a while, 
will ye?” 

"But what d’ye want me to stay for, 
skipper?” 

"So's there'll be someone with Yvonne, 
in case I don't get back till late.'* 

"Wish that I was goin + with ye.” 

"Not this time, my friend, There'll be 
plenty o' chance yet. And tell Yvonne 
if she gets back before 1 do, that I had a 
business call and not to worry.” 

To be Continued 
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By Arthur Hunt Chute 

Illustrated by DUDLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS 


past the stone gate posts, Gabereau entered the over¬ 
grown lawn in front, where he had to walk warily to keep 
from tripping amid the dwarf spruce and lichen. 

At the front door, he paused and listened. Not a 
sound, except the whispering pines and hemlocks. The 
house loomed before him like some mighty sepulchre; an 
emblem of death in the midst of a living forest. 

With stealth, so as not to betray himself, he tried the 
great front door, but found it barred securely, 

Coming around to the windows along the side, he 
grabbed hold of a rotten shutter which at the first strong 
pull came away and fell at his feet with a loud crash. At 
this undue disturbance* he crouched in the shadow and 
waited, unaware of what guard Dugas might have on 
duty. But there was neither sight nor sound of anyone, 
and reassured, he sprang up to the window, this time 
testing thoroughly before trusting to his grip. 

Letting himself down inside the haunted house, he 
found the place full of the stifling odor of disuse. Crawl¬ 
ing warily over the rotting floors there came the sound of 
giant rats scurrying hither and yon. The rats were more 
real and startling to him in that moment than a regiment 
of ghosts, and when one of these ghoulish creatures ran 


across his shoulders, he had his first yearning Tor the clear, 
outer air. 

There was thick darkness everywhere, and his progress 
at best was groping and uncertain. On hands and knees, 
he worked his passage out into the hallway, where he 
waited for some time, listening attentively. Reassured by 
the absence of any movement, other than that of the 
rats, he lit a match as a guide toward the stairway. 

The stairs were in such rickety condition that he did 
not dare to trust himself, without lighting a match to 
make sure at every step. Thus his progress upward waa 
painfully slow. 

Once, about midway up, the planking was so uncertain 
that he was prepared for an imminent plunge, but 
maneuvering as cautiously as though he were going 
aloft with frayed seizings on the ratlins, he came at last 
without mishap to the upper landing. 

Above this was another narrower stairway, in better 
preservation, which brought him to the top story. Here 
as his supply of matches was giving out, he began to fe^l 
his way again. 

At the end of a long hallway, impeded with lumber and 
broken furniture, he found a ladder leading to the cupola. 
With relief, he saw that the ladder was new and had been 
recently secured at top and bottom, by pieces of stout 
marlin* 

Before committing himself to the last assault* the 
canny Gabereau made sure of his avenue for retreat. He 
was too well aware of the nature of his foe to leave the 

rear line unexam¬ 
ined. 

He found a win- 
dow handy to the 
ladder and after con¬ 
siderable pulling he 
succeeded in detach¬ 
ing the shutter* 
which he was haul¬ 
ing inside when the 
decayed wood 
crumbled in his 
hands, and away 
went the bulk of the 
heavy screen crash¬ 
ing down with an 
infinite clatter. 

Almost instan¬ 
taneously with the 
noise of the falling 
screen, he heard 
someone stirring 
above. 

"That fixed it/ 4 
Gabereau muttered 
to himself as he 
crouched hastily be¬ 
hind a couple of old 
boxes, 

There was a sud¬ 
den lifting of th& 
slide above, and as 
a yellow gleam ap¬ 
peared, he caught a 
glimpse 0 f Dirk 
Dugas climbing 
stealthily down the 
ladder. 

In the hiding 
place behind the 
boxes Gabereau 
pulled out his gun 
and waited, but to 
his surprise, there 
was nothing suspi¬ 
cious m the move¬ 
ments of the fellow 
coming down the 
ladder; he descended 
slowly* with utmost 
unconcern, and 
once on the floor, 
stood dimly outlined 
by the gleam from 
above. Turning on 
a flash light, he 


FistoJ in hand, Gabereau emerged from iht trap door. 


FAR GOLD 


A furious fight; the advent of a dashing Spanish Don; the stirring preparations 
for a wild adventure. Peaceful Arichat is a blaze of excitement 


T HE STORY SO FAR— Sprott Gabereau, erstwhile 
seal-poacher and rover of the South Seas, is living in 
comfortable retirement in- the skept/, Cape Breton village of 
Arichai t with his ward , Ytonne, whom as a babe he rescued 
from an open adrift at sea. For yecr$, Gabereau jeal¬ 
ously has guarded a black chart-case, found in the boat with 
Yvonne. This is stamped with the crown of Andrea Ferrara, 
a Spanish swordsmitk, a descendant of whom is known to 
have raped the richest cathedral treasures of the South, 

One day, Yvonne appears with an old Spanish pold com 
which Gabereau believes to ham came from ‘Domremey’, the 
ancient feottse in which the buccaneer. Ferrara, lived for 
years. With the spread of the news of the discovery of the 
com, (wo tmaceoitniaWe eysiais occur, Y vonne disappears 
and Gabereau is aiiacfced by a giant Indian, who has ran¬ 
sacked the lower reams of the sealer’s house . baler, 
Gabereau discovers that the covering of Ike chan-case is mis¬ 
sing. He teams also that his tillainous male of the old 
days, Dug a s, has returned to Arichat. Undeterred by 
these events .Gabereau determines to search ' Domremey ’* 


G ABEREAU set out directly for the haunted house. 
Probably he waa the only man in all that highly 
superstitious community that did not give a pinch 
of snuff for the unknown horrors that had been imputed 
to this spot. 

He now went to church every Sunday, on Yvonne’s 
account. But the old-timers need to amile to see him 
there, remembering how he used to declare in his sealing 
days* Tm afraid of 
neither God, Man or 
Saint Michael/ 

Ideas of a God of 
vengeful justice, of 
haunting spirits, and 
returning ghosts of 
the wicked never 
bothered his bluff 
matter-of-fact exist¬ 
ence. 

In his earlier 
years* with blatant 
atheism, he had 
gloried in the chance 
to ridicule the sup¬ 
erstitions of the 
simple folk of the 
town* Then some¬ 
thing finer in his 
nature, awakened 
by the childlike faith 
of Yvonne, had 
taught him at least 
the outward show of 
reverence, but there 
was nothing but 
contempt in his 
heart for the 
haunted house 
legends that sur¬ 
rounded J D 0 m- 
remey'. 

Swinging along, 
he soon came in 
sight of the cupola, 
and there, sure 
enough shining 
through the tree 
tops* was the light 
that had caused 
such terrific flutter¬ 
ing^ 

i+ The poor fools 
thinks that's a 
ghost, eh? Well I 
know mighty well 
who that ghost is; 
what I want to 
know now is just 
what the tricky 
snake is doin’ up 
there. He'll be up 
to no good, that's 
sure." 

Walking boldly 
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made hia way down the hall to some interior recess, 
where he disappeared 

Gabereau strained his ears to listen, and then, just 
when cariosity was about to get the better of him, Dugas 
reappeared with a heavy bag upon his shoulder. Although 
a powerful man, he strained under the load, 

Arriving back at the foot of the ladder, he dropped the 
bag upon the ground, at which something happened that 
put even the cool and stolid Gabereau into a state of 
wild excitement. 

As the bag dropped, there came the dink of coins. 
There was no mistaking that note. It sounded in the 
straining ears of Gabereau with overwhelming power. 

In that moment, a blind, unreasoning lust seized hold 
of him. The same burning fever that had been started 
by the sight of that piece of Spanish geld returned to 
him with a fury that was increased a thousandfold. Avar¬ 
ice was rooted in the very soul of Sprott Gabereau, and 
now he knew what it was to lust after gold. Just as some 
men lust after women. 

Seizing his heavy service revolver, he covered the un¬ 
suspecting Dugas as he stood, an irresistible target, fair 
under the gleam from the garret landing. 

In that burning moment, all his being was consumed 
in blind, inchoate passion. Trembling with an excitement 
that one never would have dreamed of imputing to his 
stolid nature, he gazed pantingly across the sight of his 
gun. 

I T WAS the clinking sound that caused Sprott Gabereau 
to stay his hand. There was hypnotic power in the 
jingle nf coin to awaken undreamed ecstasies within his 
soul. 

Here w as wealth beyond imagining, a treasure vast and 
unlimited lying close to hand. At first glimpse of that 
bag he took it for granted that this was but one of un¬ 
numbered bags that made up the hidden fortune of 
Andrea Ferrara, Then, the thought flashed over him: 

If Dugas had the whole of it here, why did he make 
such desperate attempts to steal from him the black case? 

[f he had the whole treasure, why 
was he 90 consumed in his desire to 
arrive at the sealed secret? 

With such questions flashing upon 
his mind, the madness that had 
seized Sprott Gabereau passed like a 
March squall, and left him in the cool 
afterthought with his gun sagging 
impotently 

“My God, what's coming over me," 
he mused* as he replaced his gun in his 
hip. “I'll have to watch myself again, 
when I'm in a place like this." 

With hungry eyes he saw Dugas tie 
a stout rope to the precious load, and 
lift it* hand over hand* into the cupola. 

Once the bag had jingled down safely 
on that upper floor, the trap door 
leading thither was closed, and Gaber¬ 
eau, straining bis every sense* found 
himself again in darkness. 

For some time he remained in his 
hiding place, attempting to collect his 
thoughts, and to view the whole 
affair calmly and w ith reason. 

Obviously, Dirk Dugas w r as the one 
who had given out that Spanish coin, 
that came ultimately to his hands 
through Yvonne, Where that golden 
doubloon came from, there were hun¬ 
dreds, yea, thousands more. 

As Sprott thought of this, his heart¬ 
beat quickened, A cold, calculating 
attitude was difficult indeed in sight of 
such untold reward. Already in his 
own mind, he was the possessor of this 
gold. Whatever obstacles might inter¬ 
vene were swept away in the imperious 
assumption of one great desire. 

A faint sound of someone counting 
out money above called him back to 
action. 

“Yes, he's got the first lead on this 
fortune," he muttered, “But I’ve got 
something more, or he wouldn't be 
coming after me so strong to get my 
secret.” 

‘Tm going to see just what he's 
doing up there. But l won't start 
anything to-night* if 1 can help it." 

With this resolve he came out from 
his hiding place, and started to climb 
up the ladder to discover what might 
be passing in the place of the far-shin¬ 
ing light. 

When he had come to the top, with 
his head against the trap door, he 
p&uged and listened. From somewhere 
within sounded the clink, clink, dink 
pf counting out a steady stream of 


coins. Below, everything in the haunted house was silent 
as the grave. 

At last, committing himself to a decisive move, Gaber¬ 
eau put his shoulders under the trap door* and slowly 
lifted. As his head came through to the upper surface, he 
noticed with satisfaction, that the entrance into the cupola 
was in the shape of an outer hallway, beyond which Dugas 
was now busily engaged. 

Thanks to this fortunate arrangement, the invader was 
able to take up his station and spy on what was going on 
within, without being observed himself. 

Leaving the trap Open* he crawled, on all fours toward a 
pencil of yellow light that came through a large crack In 
the doorway. 

Up in the high turret, the wind was moaning dismally, 
while the place seemed to sway unsteadily like the foretop 
in a gale. But Gabereau now had ears and eyes for only 
one thing. Approaching the door stealthily* he knelt 
there* and putting his eye to the crack gazed with avid 
interest at what might be transpiring within. 

The sight that met his eyes was one to thrill the soul of 
the coldest, hardest miser* There, at a long wooden table 
sat Dugas, engaged in the pleasant pastime of counting 
out a small mountain of golden coins. There were 
Spanish doubloons, French louis, English sovereigns 
and many others, which even the far-wandering Gaber¬ 
eau could not distinguish. 

But he noted the fact that by far the greater number of 
coins that Dugas counted were a variety current in 
Spanish countries of South America. There was no doubt 
who had suffered most from the piratical fury of Andrea 
Ferrara. 

Gabereau noticed that the old counting house table 
was fitted up with drawers, into which Dugas sw T ept a 
small pile of gold as he completed this or that tally. 

Over the long, broad table of mahogany, still well 
preserved, there hung the strangest contrivance, a com¬ 
bination of lantern and reading lamp, obviously from 
some princely Spanish galleon of the long ago, It was of 
Moorish design, of beaten brass, constructed in auch 


cunning manner that the light was shed abroad from the 
front window' of the turret: while, at the same time, a 
sort of burnished brass reflector caused it to illuminate 
the broad surface of the counting bouse table beneath. 

So this was the secret of the star that had guided 
mariners for so many years. It was lit primarily by a 
miser who was engaged at the sordid occupation of 
counting out his gold* 

Dirk Dugas* as he sat at the table* was facing the door, 
so that he was in full view of Sprott Gabereau as he 
pressed up hard against the key-hole. 

Like Gabereau, Dugas was obviously infected with the 
lust of gold. If there was naught else to be respected, here 
at least, he was face to face with that which stirred up his 
deepest veneration. In that moment, he might, indeed* 
have been a high-priest performing some sacred rite, so 
reverently did he handle each golden coin. 

Impressed by that same worshipful spirit,'Sprott Gab¬ 
ereau dean forgot all else? he, too, had joined with heart 
and soul in the love feast, when without the slightest 
warning, the door against which he was leaning heavily, 
gave way precipitately* and the unsuspecting skipper* 
with all his two hundred and forty pounds, was plunged 
across the sacred threshold. 


Don fvan hacked envoy from the furi¬ 
ous skipper, exclaiming ; " You wouldn't 
give us that case decently t and like <t 
gcrrt/ermrn* £0 you may nou) bide the 
consequences." 


roused from his worship- 


AT THE first alarm. Dugas, 
/ ■ ful attitude, leaped 
into fighting prepared¬ 
ness. With a quick 

lunge of a stick, lying 
close to hand, 
he smashed the hang¬ 
ing lamp, plunging the 
room into inky dark¬ 
ness. Then, with a 

vault across the table, 
he landed fair upon the 
intruder. 
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Gabereau was aware of a pair of iron-shod boots that 
kicked his face and head and chest. Maddened by this 
unscrupulous attack, the leonine skipper fastened upon 
one of the kicking legs, and with a grunting heave, 
brought his foe crashing down in a heap beside him on 
the floor. 

In their fall they upended the great mahogany table, 
and from its top, massed up piles of gold went pouring 
forth in A perfect flood of jangling metal. 

At the feel of 30 much wealth, lapping up about them, 
both fighters wore filled w ith a sudden mad intoxication 
In an instant,, with the touch of gold,.they had forgotten 
one another, forgotten their grudges T forgotten ail else 
m one overmastering motive to grab the lion’s share of 
that treasure, spilled like much dust beneath their 
feet. 

Working frantically with both hands, Dirk Dugas 
began to shovel the coins into his own corner, while 
Gabereau, catching the fever, started at once in equally 
frantic haste, to sweep back the greatest possible amount 
into his own section. 

Both of them now struggled more arduously for the 
lion's share than they had struggled for their lives. Their 
breath came in short panting gasps, the very pounding 
of their hearts seemed to be audible in that stifling lair. 

Not a word passed between them, there was scarce a 
second s pause for respite. Gabereau knew that every 
last one of those stray coins added to the toll of happi¬ 
ness nothing else mattered, nothing else could matter. 


had caused him to brave the Horn, and to trespass on the 
sealing preserves of the farthest ocean. Lack of gold 
made it worth while to endure the salt mines of Siberia, 
made It worth while, when once free, to risk everything 
again cm the same career of desperate chancing. 

As in. a lightning flash, Gabereau saw the entire past of 
his strenuous, far-faring life as one continual quest for 
gold. 

And after all the struggle, all the sacrifice, what had 
he gained? How much had his lifetime of effort yielded 
him? Not a tithe of the wealth that Eay in an inert mass 
beneath his feet. 

Yea,, here was a chance that gathered up into a 
breathless moment all the possibilities of many lifetimes! 
Here was such a chance as one had never had before, such 
a chance as one wpuld never have againl 

He could not fathom what was passing in the mind of 
his opponent; he only knew that Dugas was also working 
like the furies. 

At first there seemed to be plenty to keep both occu¬ 
pied, and then, as the piles grew larger behind, and more 
attenuated before, the spirit of emulation and cupidity 
was engendered, 

Gabereau 1 ? hand closed upon a stray coin after which 
Dugas was also fumbling in the dark, and he was greeted 
with a sullen snarl: 

‘‘Keep yer hands off o' my stuff, will ye.” 

“Your stuff, eh?" 

“Yes, mine, by God, every bit I hold! 1 ' 

'‘Ah' where did 





Here was that for which men suffered cold and heat and 
storm and bitter seas. That for which they endured toil 
and drudgery unending. 

Lack of this same gold had made his fathers, and bis 
father*' Fathers slaves and helots of the soil, Lack of gold 


ye git it?" 

“By helpin’ my¬ 
self, the same as 
ye. 7 ’ 

“But it’s mine, 
l tell ye, 17 snarled 
out Dugas, “It's 
all mine; held for 
^ the heir to the 
Ferraras/ 1 
* ‘ U m p h! you 
moan for the heir 
to the Ear | 0 . FleH’s ridin’ 
breech^ Don't come 
aroun^j h ere w jth any □' 
yer heir stuff, Dugas, 
You're a left-handed son 
o' the Barbary Coast, 
born on a woodpile and 
nursed in the hogwasb. 
A room in the penitentiary 
is your estate, and a corner 
o 1 potters field, after the 
gallows, is your family 
burying-grou nd, I know 
ye, and l know yer jail¬ 
bird breed. 7 ' 

At this torrent of de¬ 
nunciation, Dugas mo¬ 
mentarily ceased to be a 
maniac in a wild fight for 
gold. With the staccato 
note of that well remem¬ 
bered voice, he was back 
again as mate under Spruit 
Gabereau, under the only 
complete man-master that 
he had ever known. 

In that moment, over 
his passion-clouded brain, 
there came a ray of sense. 

Against all expectation, 
he suddenly dropped his 
fanatical whine, and spoke 
with calm conciliation. 

“Look at here, skipper, 
you and me are a couple o’ 
jays,” 

"Umph! ye are, all 
right/ 1 

"And so are you/' 
"What’s cornin' into yer 
mind now?" 

“Well, I was just think¬ 
ing what fool? we two 
were to keep on fightin' 
each other, when if we 
had any sense, we might both be lousy with money, and 
have more than we might use up in fifty lifetimes/ 1 
"What in the world are ye driving at?” 

“Just this, the gold which we're fightin’ for here, like a 
couple 0 ' idiots, isn't a tithe of the gold that's still hidden 
away, waiting for us to go and find it/' 

“And where are we going to find it?” 

“Ah, that's the secret that you got locked up in that 
black case which you took off o’ the dead woman down 
off the Horn/' 

"Ye seem to know a hell o' a lot/' 

"Aye, I ain’t been on the trail 0 ' the Ferrara treasure 
this twenty year without finding out some secrets. I’ve 


Yvonne stood 
frsfenirrg treufft- 
to every 

word (hat passer/. 


gat a pretty good idea where the old feller landed his 
chests off the Carmenctfa. All I'm needin’ now is the 
chart to guide me to the exact spot w here be buried 'em. 
And you're the one skipper that's got that chart/’ 

"And what's more, I'm the one that’s goin' to damned 
well hang on/' 

"But what’s the good o' hangin' on. It ain't doin' you, 
nor me, nor anyone else no good, hidden away in that 
black case, I told ye that down South there, twenty year 
ago, and I’m tailin' ye here again to-night. There 7 s 
plenty fer us both, skipper, an 1 w hat 'a more, we’ve got the 
money to fit out the expedition to go and fetch the rest o' 
the treasure/' 

Here Sprott Gabereau’s curiosity overcame antipathy. 
"Tell me where ye got the funds. How did ye come by 
this hag o' gold?” 

"We got it through the last heir o' the Ferraras.” 
Gabereau let out a snort of disgust. "I didn't ask ye, 
Dugas, fer any more o' yer fairy tales that ye cooked up 
when ye was doin' time, I asked ye straight and plain to 
tell me how ye come by this bag o' gold/’ 

“That's my own business, Sprott Gabereau, Ye can 
play with me, as I told ye, and get rich as the best* or ye 
can stick along by yerself, and die a poor lunkhead of 
Arichat, to be buried with nothin' in the back o T beyond. 

"You're get tin' old, skipper, and so am I. If we’re 
going to get this treasure, we've wasted altogether too 
much time. For pity sake, let’s be reasonable. Let's make 
a decent arrangement while we can.’ 1 
"A decent arrangement with you? 77 
"Sure,” 

"Well, I'd just as soon make an arrangement with the 
Arch bishop o r Hell/' 

"But look at the money you'll have if you will only 
come to satisfactory terms with us,” 

"Meaningwbat?” 

"Meaning that if you will only agree to let us in on the 
secret of that black case of yours, we T ll agree to let you 
have half of the gold in this room right now," 

"Oh, ye wLII + will ye. Ye always were a cool cucumber. 
Let me have half o’ what's in this room, eh? Already I 
got more than three-quarters of it behind me, and what’s 
more I’m goin’ to have the whole hag o' tricks as my very 
own before I get out o’ here this night,” 

“But every cent of this money is mine!” The voice of 
Dirk Dugas rose to an outraged scream, as he sprang at- 
the other, biting and snarling, with all the fierceness of a 
cornered rat. 

Gabereau shook him off. and sent him crashing across 
the floor. But with a sob of overmastering rage he was up 
and at him again. 

Thus began one of the strangest fights ever staged 
between two hated rivals. Surrounded by impenetrable 
gloom in narrowest quarters, over a quivering f!oor t that 
rang ever with crashing gold, the two fought with 
mad frenzy. 

In the light, Gabereau could have broken the spine of 
Dirk Dugas, as he might have broken a corn stalk, but 
darkness w r as the ally of the sneak. Once, twice, thrice, 
Dirk Dugas sailed in, landing vicious kicks at the mighty 
skipper, causing him to roar like a maddened bull. 

‘‘Iff get my hands on you, 7 ' he threatened, “the devils 
will be playing hurley with your head to-night on the 
streets o 1 hell.” 

Nothing daunted, Dugas flung himself upon his oppon¬ 
ent this time burying his teeth in Gabereau r s throat, 
whereat the other started to gouge out his eyes, causing 
him to let go his death-like grip at the throat. 

With his adversary still clinging to him, the skipper, by 
far the abler and stronger of the twain, rose and sent 
Dugas across the room with a thunderous jar* causing 
their eerie perch to give forth an ominous note. Cross 
beams and rafters had all rotted until the cupola itself 
was scarce more secure than, a house of cards. And stilly 
grandly oblivious to the threatenings under their feet* the 
money-maddened pair Fought on. 

Recovering from a momentary daze, Dugas pulled out 
a knife, and crawling 1 along stealthily, attempted to dis¬ 
embowel his foe with a nigger-twist trick, familiar in low 
sailor dives, 

In the darkness he missed, and the point of his knife 
was broken sharp off by the leather holster on the other's 
hip. By the same motion, the gun was jarred out of Sts 
pocket and rattled away at their feet, 

Quick as lightning the skipper reached forth with his 
foot and kicked both gun and knife out of the rooms* 
growling. 

“Ain’t goin' to be no weapons here but fists an' feet. 
But, by God, there ain't gain' to be nothin 7 bar red I 
Come on, ye low down dirty dog, your coffin’s bangin' 
on the collar beams!" 

The sly, snake-like Ducas was edging and crawling 
toward the door. 

Realizing his intention, Gabereau caught him with a 
terrific kick that nigh unshipped his jaw. 

"None 0 ’ yer crawlin' after the gun. Get away from 
that door, or I’ll smash every bone In yer sneaking car¬ 
cass.” 

With the odds against him, Dugas hopped back warily 
into the farther corner, where he waited at bay. He 
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expected imminent attack, but once more the master 
mind returned to the main issue, and Gabereau began 
to help himself in a calculating manner from the largest 
pile of specie. Again something more dominant even 
than the instinct for preservation urged Dugas to the 
fray, He came at Gabereau this time with head down, 
adopting the ramming tactics of a goat. As they crashed 
together, louder than all other noises, there arose the 
unmistakable protest of straining rafters. 

In a moment of horror, Dirk Dugas became aware that 
the rotting floor was giving away. 

" My God, look out, or we’ll both be gcme‘" 

But Gabereau, in that moment, had become a plain 
lunatic, For him, all thought of safety had completely 
vanished. With Dugas stumbling from panic, the mighty 
skipper leaped Into the air and landed upon him with 
the clatter of a thousand bricks. At the impact, a first 
dull groan of pain rose suddenly to a shriek of horrors 
as outraged timbers burst asunder, while victor and 
vanquished, with a jangling flood of gold, went plunging 
down into a black abyss. 

Z^ 1 HEAT alarm was felt at the Skipper's absence from 
^ home that night. Baptiste, in a moment of amazing 
hardihcod ventured as far as the gates of the haunted 
house, then something snapped in his overwrought 
nerves, and turning pell mell, he did not cease running 
until be was back again in the safe precincts of the village. 

After that first effort, nothing could persuade the 
highly superstitious smith to venture out again, during 
the hours of darkness. 

On the following morning* observing every injunction, 
he waited not merely until the cock had crowed, hut 
also until the sun was well across the yardarm, before 
trusting himself again to that dread abode. 

Walking warily, even in the daylight, be came around 
to the back of the haunted house. Forcing open a door, 
he entered as charily as though he expected to be greeted 
by the sight of a corpse laid out on the stretching board. 

Within* he found nothing but silence and shadows. He 
called, and only the scurrying rats gave answer to his 
hollow echo. 

H 'Don't like the look of it/' he muttered to himself, 
“but I ’spose we got to take a chance, so here goes," 

With muscles tensed, carrying a two-pound hammer, 
the giant smith came up the dim stairs, and there, at last, 
on the upper floor* he discovered the prewtrate Gabereau, 
still unconscious* sprawled out where he had fallen in a 
heap from the caved-in rafters. 

There was no sign of any other person* nor of evil 
spirits, and Baptiste began to breathe more easily. 

Bonding over to examine his friend, the smith was 
suddenly struck by the yellow glint of a couple of gold 
coins lying beside him on the floor. Picking them up 
hastily, he started to search the place for more, but to his 
great chagrin* found that someone had evidently just 
swept the floor. 

"Whoever it was, done the job up well/' muttered he 

As though in answer to his ruminations, a sudden 
creaking of the wind in the empty rafters recalled old 
fears. Pocketing the two gold coins, and fearing lest the 
ghosts which had done such evil to his friend might also 
leap forth to wreak vengeance Upon him* Baptiste 
shouldered the prostrate skipper, without further delay, 
and started to struggle laboriously down the rickety 
stairs* and at last, with a vast sigh of rtdief, he issued 
forth into the clean, clear light of day. 

Once outside in the 
barnyard, he placed his 
burden in the buggy, 
and drove straight 
back to the Gabereau 
home. 

Yvonne was almost 
beside herself at their 
arrival, but the injured 
man by this time had 
partly regained enh- 
sciouane&s, and was 
able to apeak thickly. 

“Ish—nothin' floor 
fell in--, nuthin'—III* 
girl/ 1 

Doctor Fisette, who 
arrived a short time 
later, was afraid at 
first about his ribs, but 
a further examination 
showed that no bones 
were broken, 

“I guess the trouble 
is that he has suffered 
from a severe concus¬ 
sion/' said the doctor. "He must be kept quiet, with 
nothing to cause undue excitement. The trouble has 
boon the shock to his system. Whatever happens, don't 
let him leave his bed for several days." 

Seeing that his friend was in safe hands, and with 
complete confidence in his recuperative ability, Baptiste 
sauntered forth H and answering to a sure urge, turned his 


footsteps toward the village. There was something 
burning in his pocket, which had to be declared* to all 
and sundry, something which seemed indeed worthy of a 
town-crier. 

It was mail time when Baptiste arrived outside the 
general store. As usual* at that hour, the congregation 
of gossips was complete. 

Bursting with great tidings, the smith approached 
them. News of the mishap to Captain Gabereau had 
already been hoised about the village, and he was plied 
with questions* which he answered in a tantalizing man¬ 
ner* 

“What's up with ye* Baptiste?*' inquired Gus Terrio. 
“You're generally the biggest gas bag on Isle Madame* 
an' now, by gosh, you're as dumb as a clam! Did them 
ghosts burn yer tongue out?" 

' flow many of 'em did ye see up there?" chimed in 
another, 

“I seen somethin' a blame sight more'n ghosts," mut¬ 
tered the smith, significantly. 

*TU bet ye did," concurred Gus. “S'pose ye seen, half 
the folks from the churchyard who was up there to meet 
ye." 

tE I seen somethin' that you’d give yer eye teeth to see, 
Gus Tenio." 

“What was that?" 

The smith could not contain his secret longer. Plung¬ 
ing his hand into a pocket, he pulled out the two gold 
coins which he had picked up beside the recumbent 
Gabereau, and passed them round among the crowd. 

"There you are," he announced triumphantly. "Now 
ye can see with yer own eyes." 

At once the spark of casual interest was fanned into 
flame, as all hands bent over the undreamed discovery. 

"Mon Dieu, it's the same kind o' Spanish gold that 
Andrea Ferrara used to bring down to the fishery stores/ ' 

“Aye* it's the very same/’ 

“An' what's more* there must be lots up there where 
these come from," 

“Ain’t no doubt about It." 

Everyone was speaking at once, with the hushed tone 
of vast excitement E veryone in imagination was already 
tiptoeing along the threshold of a fortune. The very air 
had become momentous. 

Just as the crowd stood there in that pregnant mo¬ 
ment, who should appear but Monsieur le Cure* 

“What have we here, my children?" 

Baptiste slid the gold coins into his pocket, and stood 
back sheepishly* while each waited for the other. 

“Is there none to answer?" 

Finally, Gus Terrio offered a hatting explanation of 
what had happened. 

At tidings of the discovery in the haunted house, the 
brow of the priest clouded darkly. 

"I am sorry to hear this news* my children." 

"For what should ye be sorry, Monsieur le Cur£. Don't 


ye want us to have the good things that money will buy?" 

"Ah, ! wish you to have all the good things that come 
as a reward of honest toil, from the soil, or from the sea. 
But I tremble for you when I see in your hands gold 
which cost you nothing." 

"We don't understand.” 

"Well, what does it say in the Good Book? By the 


sweat of your brow ye shall eat your bread. Those that 
learn that lesson live content. Because of that* our land 
has been a happy blessed land, But I tell you, my chil¬ 
dren, a blight shall rest upon this little island* if the love 
of gold once drops its poison in our veins." 

“But, what'a the matter with this gold?" persisted 
Terrio. “It's all the same. There ain’t no difference* is 
there?" 

"Aye, and there is though. There is good gold* that Is 
the reward of the good workman* And then there is the 
bad gold, that comes with evil that can never bring aught 
but evil in its train/' 

Someone grunted dubiously, but the priest continued; 

"This idea may be old-fashioned in the modern world 
outside, my children. But thanks to the guardian angel 
of our happy isle* we have been able to dwell apart, a 
peculiar people, possessing that peace that is beyond the 
price of pearls.” 

“But look at the good things that ye can buy with 
this," demanded Baptiste, holding out the coins in mute 
appeal. 

The sight of the shining metal at once seemed to out¬ 
weigh the words of the man of God; his counsel smacked 
of the remote, but the gold seemed near and real. 

“When ye want food or shelter, it's gold that speaks." 

“Aye, an' when ye need shoes, gold gets 'em/’ 

“Whenever ye ask for anything, ain't it gold that pays 
the price?" 

“Nay, nay* my children* it’s work that pays the price. 
If you want clothes, you must work for them. If you 
want food you must work for it. Yea, and I'll say more, if 
ye want happiness, you must work for it/ 1 

“I’d be happy if I had nothin’ to do* and plenty to pay 
with/ 1 broke in Gus Terrio. 

"No, you wouldn’t* Gus, my lad. God ordained that 
men should get up in the morning to find their toil* that 
they should lie down at night, weary* and content. This 
has been the way in our parish for over a hundred years. 
God grant that it may never get to be old-fashioned here 
to pay with toil for our desires. 

"The worst thing in the world, my children, is the 
tiring business of doing nothing. That is part of the 
emptiness that comes to those who try to buy things 
with fools' gold. 

"From the time your lathers started to clear away the 
stumps and till this soil* we've been learning not to expect 
something for nothing. Woe betide us, now* if any of our 
people are lured away from the fisheries, and from the 
plow, to seek after that which satisfleth not," 

The crowd before the general store turned away* 
unperauaded, all except Paul Gabereau, he alone found 
perplexity in the warning of Monsieur le Cur£. 

AS SOON as Sprott Gabereau had recovered from his 
J * misadventure in the haunted house, he returned 
thither to spy out the land. But, outside of the broken 

rafters and the caved 
in floor, not a clue re¬ 
mained to mark out the 
strange happenings 
that had occurred there. 

What of the mid¬ 
night visitant? 

What of the bag ol 
gold? 

These questions 
harassed the skipper 
incessantly, but on that 
lurid battle in the gold- 
room the curtain had 
been rung down as on 
an evanescent dream. 
Gone all hint of trea¬ 
sure. Gone the light* 
Gone the sinister sha¬ 
dow of Dirk Dugas, 

In reason, and out, 
Gabereau's mind was 
forever reverting to 
this vexing problem* 
which always left him 
mystified. 

One evening the 
skipper was seated in 
his garden as usual, 
waiting for the closing 
hour, when his quick 
car caught the sound of 
Yvonne returning with 
someone, the sound of 
whose tread was un¬ 
familiar. He could 
hardly believe he heard 
aright. Paul had been keeping company with his adopted 
daughter so long that it seemed incredible to think of 
another cutting in. 

Who was the gallant that dared to make so bold? What 
right had he to attempt such a thing? Conduct like this 
was not allowable in Arichat. 

Continued ojf pope 
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FAR GOLD 

Continued from page 22 


Gabereau swung around heavily in bis 
chair He was prepared to give the high¬ 
handed village bumpkin a cool reception. 
But he was not prepared for the gay 
Lothario whom Yvonne led up the path¬ 
way, 

Gabereau's first impression told him 
that the approaching stranger was about 
the finest looking fellow that he had ever 
seen. Indeed this chap was altogether too 
good-looking to suit the rough-neck 
strain of the sealing skipper. 

Tall, dark, trim, there was about him 
the courtly grace of a Spanish don, 
unmistakably of the ruling class, instinct 
with pride and power. His lean figure 
adumbrated splendid physical fitness. 
The brightness of his eye, the freshness of 
bis skin, the sprightliness of his step spoke 
of youth, but a graying about the temples 
hinted at maturer years. A young old 
man, or an old young man. He was 
dressed in the correct appointments of a 
Corinthian, blue serge jacket, white 
ducks, white shoes, peak cap with gold 
badge of fouled anchor, on his sleeve a 
commodore’s four rows of black braid. 

Noting the rows of braid, Gabereau 
muttered to himself: “Admiral of the 
window frame pinkeys, ehl" 

In the nest instant, Yvonne summoned 
the skipper to the common civilities. 

“Uncle Sprott, get up and meet my 
friend, Captain Don Juan.” 

Although the Skipper hated this 
stranger at sight, there was one person 
from whom he took his orders. Accord¬ 
ingly he arose with a grunted: L Howdy. s 

“Good evening, sir." The stranger 
bowed slightly. His manners were as 
correct as his clothes, at which Sprott 
marked him down a peg lower in his esti¬ 
mation. 

"What are you, a Spick?” 

“You mean Spanish? 1 ' 

“Yea, Spick or Spanish, they’re all the 
same to me." 

“I have the honor, sir, to be a citizen 
of the Argentine/’ 

“Born there. were ye?" 

“No, my family came from Virginia, 
emigrated to South America when I was a 
lad." 

“And what’s the idea o' them glad 
rags yer wearln’? They've got ye all 
dolled out like a Christmas tree.” 

In spite of Y vonne's frantic signals from 
behind the other's back, Sprott tried to 
be as insulting as possible, but his thrusts 
drew only a bland smile. 

"I expect a yachtsman’s rig does look a 
bit like musical comedy to a real old 
sea-dog like yourself, captain* 1 " 

“UmphE afternoon tea regattas is all 
right fer them that likes 'em r but it ain't a 
man’s game.’ 1 

"I agree with you there, air. This 
harbor bar stuff's no good. I’d sooner 
smash around outside in a hard blow. 
There's where you'll find who's kissin’ 
Polly.” 

"You really go out to sea, then, do 
you?” 

"Oh yes, occasionally.*' The face of 
the stranger still wore its bland unruffled 
smile, Sprott found himself increasingly 
vexed by his invincible poise, 

"What's your business down in the 
Argentine?" he inquired. 

"I graduated from the Naval School, 
and for many years was an officer in the 
navy.” 

“But, you're only a spring chicken." 

“I’m older than 1 look, sir.' 1 

"Are you still in the navy?” 

"No, I'm on the retired list, on account 
of being on the wrong side in a recent 
revolution," 

"What are you doing now?' 1 

"That’s my own personal affair, sir," 

This last wan spoken with an even, 
incisive tone, that went through Gaber¬ 
eau like a knife. Hating anything that 
savored of the Latin countries, he yearned 
to kick this Spanish cavalier dean over 


the sea wall, but something warned him 
that here was a type that could not be so 
easily disposed of. 

Making the best of a bad job, the 
skipper sat down and proceeded to play 
gooseberry for the rest of the evening: but 
the visitor was too much of a gentleman 
to ignore the host, and throughout all his 
conversation, was continually referring to 
Gabereau, who answered in monosyllables 
and elected to remain on the outside 
until talk casualty turned to the subject of 
the Ferrara treasure. 

“Did you ever hear of Andrea Ferrara? 11 

"I should say so. ever since I can 
remember." 

"And how did you happen to know of 
him way dowrn in South America?" 

"Why, that was where he left his indel¬ 
ible mark, sir. The golden statues from 
Lima Cathedral, the vanished crown 
jewels from the short lived Brazilian 
Empire, the CardmaTs diamond mitre 
from the Episcopal palace at Guayaquil, 
the man who got away with loot tike that 
had one claim at least to continuing 
renown.” 

In spite of his personal antipathies, 
Gabereau was forced to admit that here 
was one who talked with authority. 
Drawing his chair into the circle he lis¬ 
tened while Don Juan descanted further 
on the vastness of the Ferrara treasure. 

"Do you think that anyone will ever 
find that treasure?" inquired Yvonne, 
with a wee small voice, almost whispering 
from the thrill of wondrous tales. 

“Of course, they will, my dear/' 
answered Don Juan, with easy assump- 
tiom 

f Tm not so sure about that," growled 
the skipper. 

“No doubt about it, sir,” retorted Don 
Juan, "Somebody will find it* all right* 
and when they do they will have more 
paw er in their hands than many kings and 
emperors." 

Yvonne was not the only one that was 
fired by his easy faith. When the stranger 
had finally gone, Gabereau went to his 
room, determined that very night to 
open the chart case and find its secret. 

He had been a fool. Procrastination 
would never get him anywhere. What 
was all this talk about the seal* and the 
curse of a dead hand? What was it but 
the invention of a master mind to keep 
back fools and cowards? 

After dosing the shutter, and locking 
his bedroom door, Gabereau took the 
inner case from its hiding place, and 
without further ado was preparing to 
break the seal of the dead hand, when 
there came an unmistakable creak of 
someone walking warily in bare feet in the 
outer hallway. 

With his fingers already clutching that 
fatal seal, a cold shiver passed through 
the captain's body, and in sudden, awful 
dread* he waited, as though some fiend 
were crouching at hie door. 

For fully a quarter of an hour, in para¬ 
lysed impotence he sat there* while the 
bright moonlight flooded the room. Al¬ 
though he could not see what was 
without he lelt certain that eyes were 
peering at him through the keyhole. 

Finally, not daring to tempt the situa- 
tion further* he placed the case beneath 
his pillow and spent the rest of the night 
in sleepless apprehension, starting up at 
every imagined sound, as though his 
bedroom itself were some beleagured 
fastness. 

The following morning at breakfast, he 
was in bitter mood* while Yvonne, across 
the table at the coffee, looked as if she 
too had missed much sleep. 

Half through the breakfast, Gabereau 
burst out: "Who was the Spick that you 
brought around last night?'' 

"He's the captain of the Uslwaia , and I 
think he's simply wonderful. You weren't 
nice at ah to him. Uncle Sprott." 

“UrtLph! What’s the Usfttiaia, that 


white schooner that's been lying in the 
stream for the past week?" 

"No, she isn't a schooner* she’s a 
private yacht/’ answered Yvonne, un¬ 
willing to have anything but a grandee 
touch attached to the splendid Don Juan, 

“Have you ever seen this Spanish guy 
before?” 

1 'Yes, several times.'' 

“You’re not at all particular about 
your company* are you?" 

“ Why, he's the most fascinating person 
I ever met.' 1 

"He's too damned fascinating," 

The wrathful skipper brought his fist 
down upon the table with a crash that 
nearly broke the china. 

"Now, listen, Yvonne, don’t let me ever 
hear of your meeting that feller again. 
D'ye hear me?” 

“Yes* I hear you," 

“Yvonne’s proud head suddenly tilted 
upward* saucy nose, dimpled chin, super¬ 
cilious eyebrows, alike instinct with high 
disdain. The rough-neck skipper somehow 
did not feel at home at sight of auch lofty 
defiance. He could give categorical com¬ 
mands to a crews but somehow this little 
Miss Independence was always flaunting 
him to his face. 

With his first mandate already as good 
as repudiated* he inquired: “What’s chat 
fellow doin' snoopin' around here, any¬ 
ways?” 

“1 guess he's got as much right around 
as anybody," was Yvonne's testy answer. 

Much disgruntled, Gabereau went Up 
on the back porch* and getting out his 
spyglass, trained it on the Uskuaia, the 
fair white schooner lying there like a 
painted ship in the calm blue of the inner 
harbor. 

Studying her clean, dear lines, and her 
beautiful sheer, graceful as the swoop of a 
swallow he was constrained to admira¬ 
tion; her designer had indeed called forth 
a thing of beauty, Whattook the captain’s 
eye was the blending of grace and strength. 
Here was no mere pleasure craft, but a 
storm-bird in the truest sense, called 
forth to meet the grimmest testings of the 
ocean. 

While the captain was still gauging the 
mightiness of her spars* he saw something 
which caused his heart to go 'phutt.' Gut 
of the vessel's foc’sie there emerged a 
dark-looking savage, almost naked, with 
copper colored skin, and painted face. 
Rising to his full height, he towered above 
the deck hands* an unmistakable Y hag an 
giant. 

AREREAU was still fingeringhisspy- 

J glass with a trembling hand, when 
Yvonne called: “Someone’s here to see 
you, Uncle Sprott,” 

Ah he came down the stairs there 
seated before him in his front parlor* cool 
as an icicle* sat Yvcnnt/s visitor of the 
night before. Beside him* Dirk Dugas 
smirked at his former Skipper with the 
assurance of a small boy thumbing hi$ 
nose to a bully from safe security. 

As he entered the parlor* what dis¬ 
gusted Gabereau most of all was the fact 
that Yvonne had joined the group, and 
was seated on the arm of a chair, prattling 
away to the strangers. 

Turning to her darkly, Gabereau sug¬ 
gested: “You better go out, Yvonne/' 

■“Oh, no, let her stay,” pleaded Don 
Juan, "We mustn’t have any secrets 
between us, you know." 

“Secrets, what d'ye mean by secrets/' 

“Just w r hat I say. Captain Gabereau. 
You have been keeping a secret hidden 
away here in your house for the past 
twenty years." 

"What business is that to you?” 

“That's just what I've come to talk to 
you about." 

“Well, judging by the skunks that you 
keep company with* the less we have to 
say to each other the better." 

“I know, sir, you don't care for Dugas, 


my mate here* but he happens to be my 
alter etfo when it comes to that which is 
now the be all and end all of my existence. 
You asked me last night what my business 
was in South America; well I might as well 
tell you plainly, in the Southern Ocean* in 
Arichat Harbor, or wherever I happen 
to lay the keel of the LteJiuaia, I have 
only one business." 

“And that?” 

“To find the Ferrara treasure,” 

“I guess you've bit off more'n you can 
chew* Mr, Spick." 

“That remains to be seen* sir. At ail 
events, I am not the kind of man to be 
deterred by slight obstacles." 

“Like myself, for instance," growled 
Gabereau. 

“Exactly. You will be a mere pawn on 
the board, sir, if you start to obstruct me." 

“You seem to be most confident!” 

“Aye, and there's nothing can atop me. 
I'd ride over my dead brother's carcass if 
he stood between me and the Ferrara 
fortune.” 

In the eye of the speaker at that mo¬ 
ment Sprott detected a fanatical light, 
as of a smouldering fire that might at any 
moment burst into a conflagration. He 
was not the easy fellow that he had at 
first appeared. Under the jaunty garb 
of the Corinthian was a heart that beat 
with one all-consuming purpose. 

But Gabereau* a man of rock, begotten of 
the hardy brine, was not the kind to give 
because of threaten* ngs. 

“And so ye came up here thia morning 
to bulldoze, did ye?” 

Gabereau's voice sounded sharp. His 
wrath was rising* but the other sat cool 
and debonair. 

“Don't lose your temper, sir. We are 
up here on a mission that calls for ration¬ 
ality.” 

li I ain't askin' ye fer any insults in my 
own home, Mister Spick.” 

“You are the one who appears to be 
doing the insulting." 

“What the hell are ye givixt* us. I'll 
damn soon—'' 

The stranger's hand was raised im¬ 
periously, “Please cut out the swearing/’ 

"Wha'd’ye mean?" 

“Why, don’t you see there is a lady 
present.” 

Sprott had always prided himself on his 
deportment before Yvonne, There was 
something mortifying in this rebuke. 

Sensing a momentary advantage, Don 
Juan continued; l I can see, captain, that 
my mate is evidently persona non grata 
with you, but waiving such trivial consid¬ 
erations, why can't we come, to a fair 
understanding?” 

“W T hy should we?” 

“Because the secret chart case which 
you have, by rights is mine, 11 ' 

“How d'ye make that out?" 

“I am the last of the Ferraras,” 

It was easy lor Gabereau to pooh pooh 
this claim when advanced by Dirk Dugas, 
but somehow, it carried now a ring of 
authenticity, 

“You mean that you are their heir, 
eh?” 

"Precisely. I wouldn't be coming to 
you claiming the case if I wasn't. All I 
am asking you, sir, is to be reasonable. 
Produce that case, and I w ill give you my 
promise of your own fair share of the 
reward." 

“My share of the reward, That's 
generous of ye, ain’t it? But possession is 
nine points of the law, my friend H and 
what 1 have I II hold. If that there 
treasure is good enough fer you ta chase 
all over the world after, I guess it won't 
do no hurt fer me to take a hand myself.” 

“You mean that you'd have the 
audacity to fit out an expedition on your 
own?” 

“I always was a sky-high gambler* 
mister.” 

CcJttiinued or ptijc 30 
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Nern Issue 

$1,500,000 

Godfrey Realty Corporation 

6% First Mortgage 15-Year Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 

Owners of Confederation Building* Corner St* Catherine Street 
and McGill College Avenue, Montreal 

Dated June 1st, 1927. Maturing June 1st, 1942 * 

Principal payable in gold at the principal Office of the Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto f 
Qnt. r Montreal, Qua., and at the Agency oj the Royal Bank of Canada in New York 
City. Interest payable in gold, June 1st and December 1st, at any branch of the 
Royal Bank oj Canada, in Canada, at pur of exchange, or at the Agency of 
the Royal Bank oj Canada in New York City , 

SECURITY—Godfrey Realty Corporation has acquired ihe properly at the south-east comer of McGill 
College Avenue and St. Catherine Street in the City of Montreal, having a frontage of 105 feet fi inches 
on St. Catherine Street by a depth of 196 feet 7 inches on McGill Colley Avenue and 8S feet on Cathc&rt 
Street, On this property is to be erected an eleven-story-and basement building which will be modern 
in every respect; absolutely fireproof; ot reinforced concrete construction with brick, exterior and stone 
trimming. 

VALUATION-—The site has been valued hy Messrs, Ernes! Pitt & Company at $933,450, The finished 
building has been appraised by Ross & Macdonald, Incorporated* at SI,438*400, making a total valuation 
of $2,371,350.00. 

EARNINGS—From the letter of the President of the Company* we quote the estimated revenue of the 


property as: 

Gross Income, allowing vacancies of 10%.....,.....$261000.00 

Operating Expenses...........70,000.00 

Net I ncome......... ..... ,..S 191,000.00 


(More than twice the amount necessary to pay First Mortgage Bond interest.) 

SINKING FUND—The Trust Deed securing this issue oi bonds will provide that the Company will create 
a semi-annual sinking fund to bo applied in the purchase or redemption of the said bonds amounting to the 
sum of $15,000 half-yearly, plus an amount equal to one-half year’s interest at the rate of six per cert per 
annum on all bonds previously acquired or redeemed or which should be acquired or redeemed for sinking 
fund purposes. The first of said sinking fund payments will be made to the Montreal Trust Company on 
June 1st, 1930 . 

REDEMPTION—Bonds will be redeemable in whole or in part on thirty days’ notice at 105 up to and 
including June 1st, 1952; at 104 up to and including June 1st, 1937, and thereafter at 103, in each case 
with accrued interest to daLc of redemption. 

PRICE: 98.00 and accrued interest, yielding over 6.20%. 

Write for special circular. 

W. A. MACKENZIE & CO., LIMITED 

67 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2 

MUNICIPAL DEBENTURE CORPORATION 

LIMITED 

7 Place D’Armes, Montreal 116 Mountain Hill, Quebec 

The Statements conteinrti in i&it afoeriistmcnt Ore not arttecd, fiw t art baud Upon in}ef motion which we believe to be reliable and 

on which We acted in purchasing these terarities. 


Young Canada 
Wins Bicycle 

The three independent Judges, Everett 
C Cameron, Secretary Toronto Y.M.C. 
A. Boys’ Work Board; C. C. Letheran, 
Manager Ontario News Co., Toronto; 
and R. Austin Jones, advertising man¬ 
ager Harold A. Wilson Go.* Toronto, 
have just announced their awards in the 
“Three Mystic Word” contest for 
Canadian boys. 


Booster 


G^riU^mvh t 

Ad Juds^ in the "'Mystic Word‘ h puzzle contest Iqt Booster 
Club Applicants, we have carefully Judged all the qualified 
entries. 

As a result, v^ir now kitue great pleasure in iBMUneinE that 
Km Mapweod, Kclliher. Basil-, it the winner nf the 
Bicycle offered in accordance with th* rules laid dawn. 

The following entries are, in our opinion^ worthy Of honorable 
mention— 

Lauricr Mastin, Alta.; Richard Ku«ster, Sask.; 
Lawrence T. A bra, B.C; Ronald Mulfett, Alta. 

We are that all brays enterine were privileged tra 

receive A free Start in business flJ a Ltuaranlec-d pri r and 

that you have, through other prise offers and your booster 
ra.Utoj.uo Inver every boy a wonderful opportunity to earn 
money and win other prize*. 

The following entries art. 30 our opinion, worthy of special 
me-ntiaii- 

■ Space docs not allow the printing of the -16 other Parties— 
Each Booster has been notified by letter however,) 

Signed by tfe* Judaea—K. C. CAMERON. 

C- C, LETHERAN. ft. AUSTIN JONES. 


Other Contests are now going on. If you are not already a Booster , send 
in your application for a free start in business. 

Address: Young Canada Boosters Club, 153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Continued from page 2& 

Here, Yvonne, who had been listening 
breathlessly to every word that passed, 
suddenly broke in, "But, Unde Sprott, 
you surely wouldn't retain that case if 
it wasn't yours." 

Turning ponderously in his chair, the 
big skipper cast a baleful eye upon the 
interrupter. “You just keep your oar out 
of this." 

“But, Uncle Sprott — n 
1 ‘ W hir—u mm—p h—umf" Stmgghn g 
with an overmastering rage the skipper 
let out a terrific series of deep grunts, 
like a sea Mon coming to the surface. 

“Not another word out of you, Yvonne. 
I’m master in my own house, and HI have 
you know it. And as fer ye, me two 
skunks, that door over there which you 
come in through, is the hole you can take 
to get out of, and you git, as fast as 
God'lmigbty'll let ye," 

With the furious skipper rising omin¬ 
ously, Dirk Dugas hastened to make his 
exit. 

But* Don Juan, refusing to be stam¬ 
peded, backed away slowly, exclaiming 
“You wouldn’t give us that case de¬ 
cently, and like a gentleman, so you may 
now bide the consequences-/ 1 



back until late in the evening. 

There was a schooner lying in the roads 
off Lennox Passage which was being put 
up for sale on account of an Admiralty 
claim, With re-awakening of interest in 
such matters, the skipper thought that he 
might as well take a look at this vessel. 

He started out on foot for the village of 
West Arichat, planning to get there in 
time for lunch with his friend, Captain 
Paddy Mack, an old crony of the sealing 
days, who promised to put him aboard the 
schooner by motor boat. 

About half way on his journey, for 
some inexplicable reason, the skipper 
had a presentiment that he should turn 
back. 

In dogged persistence he still kept on, 
remonstrating witl\ himself, aloud: 

“God only knows what's getting into ye 
these days, Sprott Gabereau, Seems ye 
can t start out to cross over into the next 
pariah without some kind o' crazy ideas 
coming into yer head, sayin': 

“Ye better turn back t ye better turn 
back." 

In spite of the efforts to reassure 
himself, the idea of something amiss 
began to grow upon him. 

“It*s always that pesky case." he 
complained, “first thing in the morning, 
last thing in the evening, atid any time 
through the night. Never know when it's 
gom 1 to get ye. Damn thing’s worse than 
a crying baby. Sometimes, by gosh, I 
think I’d a bin wise if I'd taken the advice 
of Monsieur le Cur£ and chucked the 
thing into the sea/' 

Then the thought of his rivals began to 
come to him, and with the spirit of emula¬ 
tion which they engendered the chart 
case a jam took on its priceless aspect. 
The more Gabereau thought of the head¬ 
long Don Juan and his quest, the more his 
own .desire waa whetted, while still that 
inner voice kept urging him within, 

“You better turn hack!" 

“You better turn back! 1 ’ 

Finally, with an exclamation of disgust, 
as though he had ceased to he master of 
his own movements, he derided to post¬ 
pone his trip to view the schooner, and 
directed his steps again toward his own 
place. 

It was about noon when he got back 
home. All was quiet in the garden. With 
no one in sight, he entered softly through 
the kitchen. At first there was no sound, 
and he had about derided that the house 
was empty, when a slight stir caught his 
ear from above. 

In an instant he was on the gut rttv. 
Tiptoeing to the landing, there came a 
stir as of somebody moving stealthily, 
followed by a alight, undetermined note, 
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that sounded like a piece of parchment 
being straightened oyt upon the floor. 

Running noiselessly up the stairs, 
without slightest sound or knock, to 
announce his coming, Gabereau burst 
.suddenly into his own room. 

Aa the door was being pushed back, a 
.girl screamed, and there, stretched out on 
the floor before him, Gabereau beheld 
Yvonne, with the inner case, the case of 
mystery- lying open. She was stretched 
full-length upon the floor, face forward, 
.supporting her head with the weight on 
her elhows. Before her wa& an old piece 
of crumpled parchment, grey with time, 
pregnant with significance. 

The girl had gone into a sudden 
paroxysm at the unlooked for intrusion, 
^but seeing that it was only her Unde 
:Sprott she smiled up into his face with 
the utmost unconcern. 

Gabereau stood for a moment aghast, 
-as though his eyes deceived him. The 
secret of the inner chart case, that un* 
known something which he had feared 
^unspeakably, was there reposing harm’ 
leaaly beneath the pretty elbows of 
Yvonne. The skipper really acted at first 
■as though he expected the thing to bite 
her; because of his preoccupation, the girl 
was delivered from a hurricane of wrath 
to which ahe might otherwise have been 
exposed, 

"What are you doing with that, 
Yvonne?” His voice sounded hollow and 
tense. 

“Just finding out what the black case 
liad to say, Uncle Sprott." 

“But don't you know better than that." 

"What do you mean, old Snookuma. 1 
always liked rummaging through your 
things, and you never forbade me." 

"But, this is different," 

"I know it is* that's why I like it so 
much more, 1 ' 

"And bow in the world did you ever get 
the idea of that secret draw er?" 

“JBy rummaging around, of course/ 1 

“But can't you read, my child. Didn't 
you see what was written around the 
case? Didn't you realise the curse that 
was there, sealed with a dead hand?" 

"Pooh,” said Yvonne with supreme 
indifference, “I'd been hearing every¬ 
body talk about this case, morning, noon 
and night, ever since the stranger brought 
that gold coin in the store* Then at 
nights you got acting so funny, that I 
had to take a wee peek in the keyhole 
to see what was the matter with you." 

"Whirr—uitun—phi" 

The old walrus let out a snort, but she 
ignored it* and continued, with most db- 
arming frankness’ 

"You were so funny, Uncle Sprott, last 
night when you stood there in yotir night 
dress in the moonlight, with that case in 
your hand, I had to pinch myself to keep 
from laughing. You looked just like a 
small boy in school who was scared that 
he was going to get a licking," 


“I never saw you scared of anything 
in the world before, and 1 made up?my 
mind, right off that I was going to open 
that case first chance I got. So here it is 
with its awful secret, a lot of gibberish 
that doesn't mean anything in the world, : 
as far as 1 can see. Come, take a look." 

Forgetting his accustomed heavy^ 
weight manner, Gabereau was promptly 
down on all fours beside her, scanning the 
ancient grey parchment with hungry 
eyes. 

He recognized at once the precise 
handwriting, done with India ink and 
quill in the same hand as the first, a 
masterpiece of conciseness. Succinct and 
to the point. For the skipper at least 
there was no mistaking its meaning, as 
he read the words in a voice vibrant with 
suppressed emotion. 

"Top of Cape Horn. 

"Approach from Pacific side. 

“Lat. 55°5&'4S. Long.57* 1G'W. 

"Landing. Dislocation Estuary. 

"Shingle beach on South affords pro¬ 
tection, 

"Landing party haul up boats. 

"Ascent advisable E.N.E, side, 

“Summit to northward, facing lagoon. 

"Highest point of all. 

“In rent of granite rock/' 

Signed* 

Andrea Ferrara- 

Under the signature appeared the 
accustomed $eal of the Spanish crown. 

On the opposite side of the parchment 
was a chart denoting the approach by 
aea. 

"Do you know what that means?" 
inquired the skipper, his eyes dancing 
with sudden madness. 

“What docs it means Unde Sprott," 

“It means that all we've got to do b to 
land on that shingle beach, and follow out 
instructions, and as your Spick friend 
said, we J ll have more wealth than many 
kings and emperors." 

With that, the staid and dour old 
skipper, in an exultant rush, suddenly 
seised Yvonne by the waist and started 
dancing her around the room, all the 
time letting out whoops of joyous delight. 

"And are you really going to go after 
the treasure,” panted Yvonne, the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them suddenly at her feet. 

“Am I going!" exclaimed the skipper* 
giving her a resounding kiss, "Why God 
bless yer soul ler opening up the secret. 
Now then, me Pretty* just watch the 
water boilin' in my wake. I'll hang me 
hat on top of the old Cape Stiff before 
they've time to rattle down the rigginV 

"Whoop! 1 ' 

"Hurrah!" 

Once again the skipper was off infa 
whirlwind reel. 

To be Con/iraiied 


Pushing Back Canada s Sky Line 

Continued from page 9 


below normal levels. Hoping to profit by 
this, Munday returned a week later from 
Vancouver with the expedition’s supplies 
and equipment. These were transported 
twenty-five miles up stormy Bute Inlet 
in an open boat from the last port of call 
of coasting steamers, Monday's only 
companion was R. C, Johnson, who had 
many times proved his worth in trying 
times in the mountains* 

Peril In Darkness 

DAD weather dogged them. Their trips 
** up the river were made worae by dense 
fog on the water, and by the fact that the 
stage of tide required to 'iron out' the 
usual tide rip opposite Graveyard Point 
at the river mouth, came during the hours 
of darkness. Pitchfork Gap had narrowed 


now to ten feet at one point, and might 
close at any time. At every bend of the 
crooked river savage eddies boiled into 
the teeth of log jams. Cavernous whirl¬ 
pools threatened to engulf the boat. There 
were rapids in navigating which minutes 
were required in order to gain yards. And 
everywhere was the peril of sunken snags 
hidden in the muddy torrent. 

Work as a scout in No-Man's Land 
during the war won Monday a medal 
that did not ‘come up in the rations'* So 
perhaps he knew the grim reaper by 
sight* At any rate* when the other mem¬ 
bers of the party arrived a week later, he 
informed them that the walking was good 
from the log jam to the suppy cache, and 
he had hacked four miles of trail through 
tangled forest to make it so. The other 
members of the party were; A. E, Agur* 


\Vhy these 

358 DomesticScienceHackers 
in High Schools prefer 

Qeam of Tartar 
Baking Powder 


T EACHERS of Domestic Science in the 
high schools freely express preference 
for Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. A large 
group of these teachers From all parts of the 
United States recently expressed definite 
opinions on this subject and of them 

said: *‘I prefer Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder. 1 * 

Then 358 of these experts gave specific 
reasons for their choice. “Better results” 
they said. “More healthful” — “Purer” 

—“No bitter taste.” 

These are the very reasons why particular house¬ 
wives will use no other baking powder than Royal, 

For 50 years Royal has proved so utterly trustworthy. It is 
the Cream of Tartar Baking Powder; made always with the 
finest cream of tartar, which is a pure fruit product from ripe 
grapes. It leavens perfectly and it leaves no bitter taste. 

FREE; the famous Royal Cook Book—nearly 350 recipes for 
all kinds of luscious foods. Mail the coupon* 



The Cream ef Tartar 
Haiti fig Pflimifr, On - 
tains Mr? alum. Leaves 
bitter taste. 

HADE IN CANADA 



S END for rhe famous Royal 
Cook Book — Free. Nearly 
350 recipes. Not only delirious 
cakes and kings, muffins* and 
biscuits but meats, entrees, salads 
as well. Mail the coupon. 


BUTTERSCOTCH ROLLS—Sift 
2 eupa flour, 4 taps. Royal Baking 
Powder and S-i tap* salt; add 4 
tbpa. shortening, mining it in 
with ca fork (Lf liquid shortening t» 
used* add with, milk). Add milk or 
water to make a fairly soft dough 
{about % cdpl- Knead slightly 
and ro-11 out U inch thick. Spread, 
well with creamed butter and- 
brtiwn sujjar. Roll up as for jetty- 
rott; cut into 1 inch pieces. Stand 
on end in well ‘ butt ered item pan 3 
or small greased muffin rings. R-akr 
in hot oven (425* F.) about 15 
minute v Pecan ruts may be 
sprinkled in before rolling. Make* 
12 rolls Of 32 if baked in small ring* 


LADY GOLDBMGLGW - A 
gorgeous combination of orange 
and chc-colftte which, can be very 
simply made with one batter 
mixture end one icing. Full 
recipe in the Royal Coolr Book. 
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''X'HE STORY SO FAR; In the peace- 
^ futCapeBreton tillage a/ Arichal is an 
old house, fa puled to be haunted, and once 
occup cfd by ci deseeruiant of Andrea 
Ferrara, the famous Toledo sword^mith, 
and a Man *rAo had rifled of their trea¬ 
sures the eaihedrals of the cities of the 
South Seas. hi An'cAuf dtctdfs. also. 
Sprott Gilbert an, a waling r^jtfaiit 
Career has been anything &ul fine 
abiding 

Ad anriffd SpaaiirA gold piece appear# 
i u the and with it the people of 

AricAai uty seised with a freer of specula¬ 
tion. Gabereau owns an ciririmf chart-case 
which he has nerer dared fo open bui with 
the appearance of his rUlainous ex-mate* 
Dugas, he determines both to open it and 
iHjwde Da/nrarrtey' the haunted house. 
There hefi nds jPnyu£ in the act of counting 
<jm- an i hair mac hoard of gold pieces. 
There if a terrific fight between (he two 
mint. 

Gabetaius dearly heed foster-daughter, 
Yfjunc* Jn'ifl.y.s to the skipper's house a 
4uFtdwMftr Spanish Don it’ho proclaims 
h i w jf If Ferro rs '& heir. Sprott reccice# hi m 
with coldness and! suspicion. The Don 
asks for the chart-case which Gabereau has 
in hief possession 6ui the latter refuses fo 
part iri^i it. 

The Spaniard fits out hfe yacht the 
Vsh ua iafor a treasure-hunting expedition 
dndGabcrcau buys an old seating-schooner 
and prepares for d race to the place where 
ike Ferrara treasure is believed to be 
hidden. The lines of these preparations 
jfi>ori fills Arichiii with desperados of the 
icvr^l sort. 


C aptain gabereau lost no 

time in preparing for sea. The 
news spread like wildfire that he 
had purchased the schooner Quickstep, 
one of the staunchest vessels of the 
Lunenburg fishing fleet, which he 
straightway re-christened The Acadian . 

The Acadian was especially strong, "X” 
braced across the break, with nine sets of 
iron knees, built to stand any amount 
of driving and heavy weather. It was 
her blending of speed and strength that 
won the heart of Captain Gabereau, 

Under the hands of skilful workmen, 
many changes in her appointments w f ere 
made. The foc'sle was extended to pro¬ 
vide additional sleeping room lor the 
crew. A galley was built below decks 
adjoining the locale, giving ample 
accommodation for the cook. 

A large dining and living roam was 
built in aft, next the cabin, where the 
crew could enjoy their meals in comfort, 
and occupy pleasantly the long hours 
below* reading books and magazines or 
playing the sealer's favorite game of 
forty-fives. The vessel was bound on a long voyage, and 
the well-being of the crew was not to be overlooked, 

When the Acadian came into Arichat harbor one 
afternoon everybody was amazed at the speed with 
which the changes had been effected. 

Riding to her anchor in the stream, she looked like 
any ordinary fisherman, but on coming aboard many 
changes were noted; tons of ballast had been put in the 
bottom, and floored over to prevent shifting in heavy 
weather: steel tanka for fresh water were placed in the 
after end: stores and provisions filled every available 
corner, not occupied by spare sails, bags of salt, and extra 
spars and gear. 

On deck, there were fewer changes to note, except 
that a large booby hatch had been provided to facilitate 
entrance to the hold in dirty weather, a new suit of sails 
had bent on, and all running rigging had been renewed, 
On either side of the hatch were nested four boats, eight 
in all, strong, rakish-looking craft* eighteen feet long, 
four feet wide, carvel-built, with more than the usual 
sheer line, each fitted with spar and sail as well as two 
pairs of ash sweeps. A close observer would also have 
noticed in each boat, a long handled gaff, two water-tight 
boxes, one for food, the other for ammunition. These 
boats appeared to be the centre of attraction, for the old- 
timers of Artchat knew' that their type was only used for 
one purpose. By this token, it wag announced to all that 
the Acadian was bound for the Southern Ocean on a seal 
hunting expedition. 

Down in the cabin, coated with vaseline to prevent 
rusting, were racks containing Parker and Greener 
double-barrel shot guns, tw r o for each hunter, ready for 
use when the sealing grounds should he reached. 

While preparing for sea, Gabereau began to make his 


A scream of horror rose at the ir/firntj/nm. M //'s murder! !i t? ain't gain' out there alone, to-night*’ 

FAR GOLD 


headquarters in an inn in the village called the Fhuj dc 
Lis, Here, in an upper room, behind closed doors, he hold 
conferences with numberless strange characters that 
began mysteriously to appear from unheard of outports. 

As these visitors, one by one, flocked into town, they 
seemed to bring into the peace and quiet of Isle Madame, 
the turmoil and, strife of another world. 

The bar of the Fleur de Lis echoed to incessant braw ls. 
Hitherto, Terrio, the proprietor, had been accustomed 
to close his bar at nine o'clock, for lack of custom. With 
the coming of this gambling, drinking, fighting and 
carousing set, he was often doing a roaring trade until 
the wee sma* hours of the morning. 

The good folk of Arichat would have grown Impatient 
with such company in ordinary circumstance. But here 
was something to be tolerated, nay more, to be welcomed 
with opened arms, for the delectable hell’s broth which 
Gabereau had introduced into the town could be inter¬ 
preted as having only one meaning, the South Sea s°al, 
that dark splendor precious aa the golden fleece, was 
again calling forth the argonauts. ■ 

With the sealing business being revived, Terrio, an old 
reprobate, said: *‘Qf course, ye expect to see these lads 
paint the port pink.” But pink was too pale a color, for 
robustious sealers, they painted the place crimson and 


vermilion. To use their own expression, they took the 
town to pieces and heard her tick,. T 

Among those who came and went from Gabereau's 
upper room, wore recognized more than one of the wild¬ 
cat skippers who had already lived great stories in the 
Behring Sea* defying the cruisers of the Czar and Uncle 
Sam in order to poach on the forbidden zone for seals. 

There was Wild Alec MaeLean, who years before had 
burst upon the Frisco waterfront with his tremendous 
moustache and started forth upon a career of far adven¬ 
ture. Finally, forbidden the flag of his own country* he 
sailed off for the smoky seas, under the Mexican ensign. 

There was Captain MacAuley, who once calmly in^ 
vlted himself to dinner with the commandant of the 
Russian guards at Commander Islands, while his men 
took spoil of the herds. 

There was Rory MacAskill one of the imprisoned: 
Captains in the Russian hen bouse at Fetropavluvski T 
hero of Kipling’s 'Twixt the Devil and the Deep Sea*, 
when the Russian cruiser Zffriofcfi seized th£ schooners 
Maria, CanniMtet Rosie, Oteon and 1 "an cow per Belle. 
MacAskill had twice been a prisoner of the Siberian 
authorities and thrice had suffered confiscation. 

The lure of gain was the perpetual lodes tone which 
had drawn this international poaching fraternity into 
the zone of Russian reprisal. From the moment these 
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Gabereau Mas adamant. "No more of your chin music* Into that boat with ye" 


ARTHUR HUNT CHUTE’S 
Thrilling tale of a race for hidden treasure 

Illustrated by DUDLEY GLGYNE SUMMERS 


fellows set foot aboard their craft, they were nothing 
less than pirates banded together to rob under arms, 
desperate adventurers all, and picked shots. Now, after 
years of peace* they were again answering the same call. 

Down in the bar parlor of the Fhur de Lis, one heard 
great stories of the desperate nature of the sealing 
business: of hunters lost at sea adrift for days in open 
boats; of storms, and raids, and death from the rifles of 
the guards; of guerilla wars at Copper Island; of chases* 
and marvellous escapes on the Northern grounds; of iron 
fisted seamen bucking into the Arctic gales; of wildcat 
skippers; of hard-bitten kilters and vagabond crews. 
Then the yams would shift to the Southern Ocean, to 
the fierce and stormy regions of the Horn, where men 
dared as mightily against the Roaring Forties as in the 
Behring Sea. There were yarns of tiny schooners, visiting 
lost islands* and Antarctic coasts where man before 
had never dared to sail. Always the priceless sealskin 
w as the lure for desperate chancing. 

After the sealing had been so long m abeyance, it was 
small wonder that people began to wag their heads, 
to look significantly at the Acadian riding to her anchor 
in the harbor. 

“Aye, she’s after something more than seals.' 1 


At suggestions like this, Gabereau grew purple 
with rage. 

“Of course I'm after seals, seals and nothing else 
but seals, 1 ' lie exclaimed sententiously. 

Then came the announcement that the Ushuaia, that 
white pleasure yacht in the harbor, was also preparing 
for the same quest, 

At this news. Gabereau and his companions in the 
Fleur de Lis were more secret than ever in their comings 
and goings, white increasingly an air of stealth began to 
come over the preparations of the rival vessels. The 
Ushuaia, which for the week past had been lying along¬ 
side, at the battery wharf, cast off and towed out into 
the stream. 

Visitors had been frequent before, but now' they were 
suddenly forbidden from either vessel. At all hours of 
the day or night a watchman was always warning 
off possible loiterers happening to be handy. 

One of the Acadian h s crew, who went down to the 
Uzhiiaia, under cover of darkness, to see how r far they 
had progressed, came back with his dory almost awash 
telling how someone aboard the Ushuaia, as he made 
fast to their moorings, had suddenly bored holes in the 
bottom of his bout with a high powered rifle. 


“He didn't even warn me," said the righteously in¬ 
dignant boatman. ‘Just opened fire, the minute i 
grabbed ahold of his moorin 1 chains," 

1 And what did you do?" inquired Captain Gabereau. 

“Sure, I started pullin’ fer the shore. Thought I d be 
drowned bef ore I got here." 

“Pity ye wasn't, ye bunglin’ foul," was the skipper’s 
caustic rejoinder. “Don’t ever come round and ask fora 
job from me again." 

The man hired for the next job was blessed with more 
of the secret resource of the sealers. 

With the Ushuaia openly preparing for the Southern 
ocean, dark hints were let out that she would change her 
mind; that the yachting skipper was suffering from a 
brain storm; that he would never really carry out his 
purpose. 

As the preparations of the Lskuuio went on apace-, 
these hints were changed to open threats, and the tough 
company of Terrio’s bar began to announce signifi¬ 
cantly. 

"If that bloody Spick in his fancy yacht* thinks he's 
followin’ after us fellers, on this here sealin’ expedition, 
he’s got another think cumin' to him. 11 

One of the Uskuaia's crew who happened to be 
there, wanted to know: 

“Can’t another vessel fit out ferthe South Sea sealin' 
grounds as well as ye? 

“No, they can't, 1 * was the defiant answer, at which 
statement a score of couples at once started stepping it 
out, in the bar parlor, and doubtless would have effec¬ 
tually finished the Terrio joint had not Gabereau and 
three of his trusties hurst down upon them from above, 
and cleaned the whole fighting mass out into the street, 

The Ushuaias were still righteously indignant as they 
broke away* snorting. 

"1 guess we've got as much right in this scaling game 
as a bunch of Blue nose herring-chokers,*' 

To which Gabereau replied. 

“You can tell yer skipper that if he thinks he's goin’ 
to start chasin' us across the ocean, he’ll never git his 
craft outside this harbor. 11 

A VILLAGE like Arichat was not the place in which 
^ a young girl could meet a strange man without 
having it noised about by alb 

Out of deference to village gossips, Don Juan was 
cautious as possible, so as to avoid the breath of scandal, 
but trivial meetings that might have passed unobserved 
elsewhere, were enough in Arichat to set all tongues a- 
viagging. 

One evening Paul came to call on Yvonne, at the 
accustomed hour, only to find her away, and Gabereau 
pacing the garden, swearing great oaths, and declaring 
what he would do to put a stop to this continuing defi¬ 
ance, 

Paul was a tall, powerfully built fellow, the promise 
of physical prowess was in him, albeit undeveloped. As 
a clerk in a general store, he spent his days at a business 
despised by the strenuous Sprott, who was forever de¬ 
claring: 

“Behind a counter’s no place for a man. Out to sea’s 
where you ought to be, me lad, out there where they'll 
give ye blood and iron in place 0 ' milk and water." 

Drawing up before his nephew abruptly this night, 
the skipper snapped. 

“What's the matter with you, Paul, that you can’t 
hold this lass against all comers? What's the matter 
with ye, eh?” 
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The dawn was breaking by the time he had finally 
climbed up otfer the outer rocks. 


"The fault is not mine/' answer d Paul. 

"Whose is it* then?" 

“Yours 

“Mine!" Gabereau was thunderstruck, but Paul 
continued; 

“Aye* if you'd left that black case behind you, or if 
you had thrown the cursed thing into the sea* nothing 
would have come between me and Yvonne. The case is 
the cause of all our trouble. 

"That T s a nice excuse for a lover that hasn't got back¬ 
bone enough to put up his dukes and hold a girl against 
al] comers.” 

'"Yvonne is not the kind that you tan hold that way* 
Unde Sprott/' 

“Umph! Tbit's the way I T d hold her, if she was my 
sweetheart. At the first peep of another sail upon the 
skyline Ud wade right in and dean 'em up/ 1 

“It's all right for you to say what you would do, if you 
were in my place, but I notice that you don't seem to 
have any success its making Yvonne follow your desires. ” 

“She T s a thank¬ 
less little vixen/ 1 
burst out Gaber- 
eau. 

"Oh T no, she is 
not. Unde Sprott* 
a he's just getting 
foolish about this 
gold* the same as 
you are r the 3ame 
as almost every- 
one else in the 
parish, the gold 
has gone to the 
heads of everyone 
and it T s the gold 
that's stealing 
away my sweet¬ 
heart,” 

'"And how about 
that feller that 
she's snoopin' 
about with?” 

"It's the gold 
that brings 'em 
together.” 

“You think so, 
eh?'* 

“Indeed Yvonne 
told me that was 
all that made her 
go with the 
str anger/* 

“And you be¬ 
lieved her?** 

"I’d believe in 
Yvonne, no mat¬ 
ter what h a p - 
peited.” 

‘"Goes to show 

what a fool you 
are, me boy, Little 
you know about 
women. I never 
seen the female 
yet I h d trust the 
length of me nose 
with another man. 

Lying and deceit 
is the very life and 
breath of 'em. We 
are strong, they 
are weak, so they 


are forever planning how they can deceive us. It's as na¬ 
tural for u woman to lie as it is for a man to fight.” 

'You are wrong when you say that/' retorted Paul, 
with sudden fierceness. 

But Gahereau merely raised his hand. “Not so fast* 
young feller, not so fast, I know what I'm talking about 
this time. You come up here to-night to meet Yvonne, 
she tole ye she’d be here, didn't she?” 

'Not exactly.” 

"Well, you took it for granted &he 7 d be here; she lets 
you think that she's in love with you, still keeps on play¬ 
ing the old sweetheart game, jusx the same as she used to, 
and all the time, while she's luring you on, like some 
poor decoy, she's back o 'the scenes carrying on a shame- 
less affair with this snake in the grass from the Argen¬ 
tine,” 

"He doesn’t look like such a bad sort; indeed^ he must 
have the stuff in him.” 

"Why?” 

"Because Yvonne likes him, and ye can*t fool her when 
it comes to a man. She can look right through him, like a 
glass window, she knows a good sight quicker than 
you or me who’s the sham and who ain't.” 

Gabereau threw' up his hands in a helpless gesture. 
“ You think she's all angel, me lad, hut you've got a thing 
or two to team* Since you have such perfect trust in her, 
it wouldn’t hurt for ye to know the kind o 1 company 
she’s keeping. I've seen and heard things that prove the 
worst suspicions that we might have about her affair 
wit In this damned Spick. Never seen nothing yet that 
talked the Spanish tongue that I’d trust with a lady, 
leastways with an innocent little lass like Yvonne.” 

“But lhia fellow*s not realty a Spick, he came from 
Virginia to begin with.** 

“You mean he says so, but he can't bluff me, he*3 all 
Spick 1 toll ye, and the lowest* trickiest kind at that.” 

Seeing that Paul was still unpersuaded* Sprott sud¬ 
denly lowered his voice to a confidential whisper. ‘"Where 
was Yvonne when she disappeared so sudden and didn't 
show up again till the morning? Where was she then?" 

Paul paled slightly but did not answer, while the 
skipper continued: 

"‘Who was the man she brought home with her, last 
night, when she thought she'd find mo out? Who was it 
that she was with yesterday, till long after dark, up in 
the haunted house? Who is it that she’s with right now. 


in the office up there behind the fisheries store? You 
don't know, Paul, you don’t know anything. But I'll tell 
who it is she's with in every kind of secret place, the 
whole town of Arichat knows it if you don’t—it’s that 
damned cradle snatching paramour of a Don Juan, and 
he's the feller she's with at this very minute/' 

As Gabereau hissed these words with taunting accent* 
Paul suddenly lost that splendid calm, which always 
seemed to belong to him as a part of the very genius of 
the place in which he dwelt. At Sprott's insinuation, 
passion suddenly blanched his cheeks* 

"How do you know he's up there now?” 

“Baptiste told me only just before you came.” 

Paul did not hesitate. He spoke with deadly decisive¬ 
ness. L, AU right* then, let us get up there/' 

Shooting the detested Don Juan in cold blood was 
hardly according to the ethics of Sprott Gabereau. But 
now, on account of the wrath that was in his nephew, be 
felt that the Latin gentleman's death-warrant was as good 
as signed. 

Faul Gabereau, the man in gray, who dwelt in the 
peace of this Acadian Isle, was not above the primal 
passion that fights for a woman. 

Under that calm, imperturbable exterior there slept 
the furies. Watching him in this moment, Sprott was 
confident of the result. 

On the way he offered his nephew a gun, but the other 
refused, 

“By God, T wouldn’t rob me naked fists/’ he said, 
between clenched teeth. 

Arrived at the fisheries store, Paul was for bursting 
right into the place with bold defiance, but the wily 
skipper cautioned him be had better spy out the land. 

“Catch him in the act, then smite him down." This 
advice added twelve months to the life of the naan within. 
Murder would unquestionably have accompanied Paul 
Gabereau if he had come at Don Juan at that frenzied 
moment without forewarning. 

At the other's suggestion, turning aside from the direct 
attack like a stalking lion, he followed the lead of his 
companion. As they came around by the back of the 
great dark building* a ray of light came from under the 
closed blind. 

Drawing close to the window, both bent and listened 
intently, but could see nothing, hear nothing. 

Paul was drawing off as though to smash in the pane* 

when Sprott, al¬ 


l here stood Yitontte gozing in agony at the prostrate fi#u 


ways canny, put 
his finger to his lip 
as a sign lor silence 
and then, with in¬ 
finite precaution* 
he started to raise 
the window. 

As the opening 
gave a little, there 
came to them the 
low murmur of 
voices, then, in a 
breath of wind* 
the blind drew 
back ever so 
slightly* Paul 
caught a flashing 
glimpse of the 
scene within. In¬ 
stead of the amor¬ 
ous picture which 
the evil imaginings 
of his Uncle Sprott 
had conjured up, 
he beheld Don 
Juan seated near 
the lamp at the 
table reading, and 
at the far side of 
the room, Yvonne, 
demurely listening 

There was noth¬ 
ing at all incrim¬ 
inating in this pro¬ 
cedure* but what 
of the book! 

Paul bent his 
ear and listened 
what he heard was 
even more surprise 
ing than what he 
had seen. Don 
Juan was reading 
to the girl from one 
of Tennyson's 
poems, and then, 
:is the two without 
still listened, they 
caught the words 
distinctly 

CopffflMcrf on 
page 6 T 
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is about to do the same kind of office to 
me.' The old tribune of Nova Scotia, it is 
safe to say, was not to be beguiled by 
anyone, but a master of tactics showed 
him the means by which Nova Scotia 
could be kept in the union; the way was 
paved for a final settlement and a few 
months later Howe joined the Dominion 
government. 

British Columbia came into the union 
on July 20, 1871. Prince Edward Island 
fought the union stoutly for six years. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, how¬ 
ever, desired greatly to augment the 
maritime importance and influence in the 
Dominion by the inclusion of the little 
island and on July 1, 187th it, also, 
linked its fortunes up with a Dominion 
which in very truth stretched from sea to 
sea. 


the Commons by Mr, Adderley, the under¬ 
secretary for the colonies, who found a 
cordial supporter in Mr. Cardwell, the 
former colonial secretary to whom allu¬ 
sion already has been made. 

To the pique of some colonials in the 
gallery the House woke up noticeably 
when it passed from consideration of the 
British North America Act to the consid¬ 
eration of .a dog-tax bill. 


GUTTA 
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Tupper Checkmates Howe 


T EAVING the British House of Com- 
moos to its august consideration of 
canine measures, the delegates found that 
their work was far from ended, A delega¬ 
tion of Nova Scotians, headed by Joseph 
Howe, went to England to demand repeal 
from the Imperial authorities. To counter¬ 
act this move the Dominion as it now 
was—sent Charles Tupper to present the 
other side of the case. He was the ideal 
man for the mission for, as we have said 
before, he had declined a seat in the first 
Dominion cabinet and had further 
strengthened his reputation for disin¬ 
terestedness by refusing the lucrative 
office of chairman of the commission to 
build the Intercolonial Railway. Tupper’s 
first step on reaching London was to call 
on Howe. I said to him,' he wrote, ‘I 
will not insult you by suggesting that you 
should fail to undertake the mission that 
brought you here. When you find out, 
however, that the government and the 
Imperial parliament are overwhelmingly 
against you, it 3s important for you to 
consider the next step.’ 

There can be but little doubt but that 
Howe saw the force of Tapper's reasoning 
for, in 1868, we find him writing to Sir 
John A. Macdonald; ‘They have got the 
idea into their heads that you arc a sort 
of wizard that, having beguiled Brown* 
McDougall* Tupper* etc., to destruction, 


A ND so ends the story of Confedera- 
L tion. 

No one can make a survey of such a 
hug? canvas as that presented by the 
history of Confederation without finding 
himself pestered by a moral, and I freely 
confess that I find myself so in this ease. 
To me* the moral is implicit in every page 
of the story. It is this; Canada, in a 
surprisingly short period lifted herself 
literally by her own boot-straps from a 
collection of tiny colonies divided by 
every circumstance—of geography* of 
race and of political interest—to a 
Dominion which is now one of the great 
nations of the world. Flow? By looking 
to no one but herself for assistance, by 
working out her great and baffling prob¬ 
lems herself; by refusing to bo discouraged 
by the rebuffs of the land from which 
she sprang; by standing on her two good, 
solid, Canadian feet and working out her 
own destiny. 


Continued from page 23 


"‘Honor the Christ* the King, 

"Live pure, speak true, right wrong *** 
“Honor the King—^else wherefore born * 
At this the consuming fury suddenly 
left Paul Gabereau with a gasp. Com¬ 
pletely mystified, almost in tears, he 
turned away, sobbing half aloud, 

“ My God, and who'd r ave ever thought 
it!” 


All Over 
Canada 


jpHEPA RATIONS aboard the Uskuaia, the town itself w; 
*■ in spite of threats and warnings* were the local vessel, 
pushed with, utmost speed. The Acadian foreign rival were 
had gained a considerable start, but Don in disguise. 

Juan was a driver. On account of 

Gabereau was disgusted that he knew conditions of his 
so little of the movements of his rival, had the Uskuaia 
which were carried on behind an inn pone- slip, 
trable veil of secrecy. By good luck one He had intends, 
afternoon* he learned, from a drunken greater safety. B 

sailor of the Usftvaia. that their whole already occupied 
crew were temporarily in quarters on heavy guard arou 
Jerseymen's Island, on account of the her hauled! up at 
changes which the carpenters were affect- strait of Canso, 
ingin foe'ale and cabin. Ariehat 

This news was snatched up with avid- To spite of evei 
ity. That evening there was an unusually during noon day 

long conclave in Terrio's tavern. Those bands were preoc 

who were awake late, were aware that pails, a cloud of 

the light was still burning in that upper seen issuing from 
room. All night a high wind came roaring minute later anol 
down the outer harbor, filling the dark- black smoke was 
mess with phosphorescent foam. In the the fore peak, 
morning, when the storm bad abated. "Fire! 3 ' 
there was the U&kuaia ashore on the sand. "Fire?" Screair 

below Stan Binet's store. lungs, Dirk Duga 

Fifty yards to the right or to the left the alarm, rushinj 

she would have pounded to pieces. But, vessel just as Ga 

as it was she suffered no serious damage* henchmen, was n 

beyond the spri ngitigr of a few seams. around the far em 

According to the explanation which When the fire 
was at first given out H she had dragged the Ushuaia's ci 
her anchors. black grimed fur 3 

But the holding ground in Arichat of retribution wai 

Harbor was too good to allow any such the Acadian, wher 

mishap. The finding of the body of the The skipper tho 
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CABRIOLET 13MNC11 WHEELBASE 7 5 WILES PER HOUR 


0 osed or Opened in 23 Seconds 

A UBURN scores another distinct 
triumph by introducing the Straight 
Eight Cabriolet. This custom'type de^ 
luxe model offers many new and ex' 
elusive conveniences and accommoda^ 
tions including; a fulbcushion rear 
rumble seat; generous luggage compart' 
ment; arm rest in front that can be 
folded completely back and a sport'type 
top up or down in 23 seconds. Desirable 
as these details are they are incidental 
to ease of handling; the smooth perform' 
ance; the unequalled comfort; the endur' 
ance and reliability that make Auburn 
the greatest value on the market. Drive 
it—if it does not sell itself, you will not 
be asked to buy. 

Auburn Automobile Company, Auburn, Indiana, U*S*A* 

8-8$ Sedan $3295 ; S-S8 Sport Sedan $3145 ; 8-88 Wanderer Sedan 
53365 ; 8'SS Roadster $2895; 8-88 7 Pass, Sedan $3975 ; 8-77 Sedan 
51625 ; S-TT Wanderer Sedan $2695 ; 877 Sport Sedan $2395 ; 8-77 
Roadster 52195; 6-66 Sedan $2025; 6-66 Wanderer Sedan $2095; 
6- 1 ;■■ * Sport Sedan $1925; 6-66 Roadster $1695. F.O.B. TORONTO 

A '■ A.A richer in Wejfem and Maritime Provinces 



effectual crimp in his rival, and then just 
as they were finishing breakfast, one 
morning, there, with the sunlight glinting 
on her snow-white canvas, was the 
Uahuaia, fairer than ever, ramping in 
through the Western Passage. 

The skipper wanted to swear, but on 
account of Yvonne, he satisfied himself 
by exclaiming. 

,l Wdl f I'll be gol-ding-danged!" 

"What's the matter. Unde Sprott?" 

"Oh, nothing. I just had a corn pinch 
me," 

4 You mean you just had a glimpse of 
the f/s^Eiaia that nearly knocked the 
wind out of you A 

"What are you talking about?" 

"You make me sick," the girl burst out, 
with a sudden fierceness. 

"Whirr—umph— umph!” The sea lion, 
with submarine roarings started to come 
to the surface, but the girt this time was 
in no way to be deterred. 

"Never mind making noises like that to 
mask the cheap feeling you have for 
yourself. Strutting up and down this 
town telling everybody that you are fit* 
ting out again for a sealing expedition." 

"So I am.” 

"Well, there isn’t anybody in Arichat 
who is a big enough fool to believe that 
now." 

“Why?” 

“Why, from the way you’ve been actin', 
it's plain as the nose on your face that 
you're after something a good sight more 
important than seals." 

“And what might that be, pray?" 

“You’re after the Ferrara treasure." 

"And what if I said I wasn't.” 

"I'd say you were a liar,” Yvonnne 
shot out thb last with utmost venom. 
"You men make me sick, you are so thick 
in your upper story, no girl or woman 
would ever make the mistakes you do A 

"Oh, no, of course not." 

41 And the worst of it is* the thicker 
your heads &tc, the better opinion you 
have of yourselves. But I want to tell you 
right now, Uncle Sprott, I'm ashamed of 
you. Here you are starting out on a 
treasure expedition, after something that 
isn't yours, anyway," 

" Whose is it?” 

"It belongs to Don Juan. That trea¬ 
sure is his, when it is found, and the clue 
to the treasure is also his." 

"That remains to be seen, my impudent 
young husaie.” 

In a sudden white coldness, Yvonne 
refused to apeak; she sat, rather* in 
silence, supercilious contempt in every 
line of her fine features. From the power 
of her restraint, Gabereau and his bludg¬ 
eon were suddenly stricken. 

For sometime the rough skipper sat 
there, too much humbled to carry on the 
quarrel, too proud to admit himself in 
error. 

He had never loved anyone in all his 
life as ho had Yvonne, every hair of her 
golden head was precious unto him, 
there had been squalls and tempests, 
both were quick to wrath, but always 
after storm, the sunshine of forgiveness 
was the sweetest time of all, when, the 
repentant girl would come to the repent¬ 
ant skipper* climb upon his knee, put her 
arms about him, and with her cheek 
against his rough face, whisper in his ear: 

"I'm so, so sorry, Uncle Sprott " 

Suddenly abashed, subdued, Gabereau 
let his head fall, waiting fur her to come 
with healing. 

This time, however, unlike the other 
occasions, she still sal in silent aloofness, 
her every attitude reminding the rough 
skipper of the vast worlds that stretched 
between them. r 

For the first time in all his life, like a 
drowning man clutching for a straw. 
Gabereau began to backwater, exclaiming 
in contrite tones: "I'm so sorry, little 
one." 

But an enchanting wall of darkness still 
enwrapped her. 

Gabereau bent his ear for the first 
whispering of love, looked to those dark 
eyes, for the first returning gleam of 


sympathy, but love and sympathy alike 
were vanished. 

In a sudden wave of humility, he 
wanted to go over to Yvonne and crave 
forgiveness, He would have crawled to 
her on his very knees, but the heinousnesB 
of that which he had imputed to her 
seemed to render him unutterably un¬ 
worthy, 

"Go to her on your knees,” seme voice 
with in was whispering. Sprott recognised 
the voice of his good angel. Almost per¬ 
suaded, he listened for a hesitating mo¬ 
ment, If he had followed that voice, 
heart strings, strained and taut* might 
never have been broken* 

Is it chance, or is it fate that giv*a a 
distracting glimpse from the window, 
when love is just ready to flee from the 
door? Looking over the golden glory of 
Yvonne’s bright head, just at that preg¬ 
nant moment, Sprott caught sight of the 
sunlit topsails of the L’shitaio. 

Out there, across wind-crinkled blue, 
another voice, not his good angel, called 
him. Answering to that other call, he 
passed out of the house, and turned to¬ 
ward the port, leaving darkness between 
himself and the most loving heart that he 
had ever known, 

CFROTT GABEREAU left the upper 
^ room above Terrio’s bar about mid¬ 
night. 

Throughout that day he had been 
especially busy. On account of the 
unexpected sight of the Ushuaia in the 
harbor final preparations aboard the 
Atfodicm consequently had been rushed 
in frantic haste, and now at last every¬ 
thing was ready. His vessel had her 
clearance papers, and the morning's tide 
would see her dropping the Nova Scotian 
coast astern. 

Gabereau had only one regret, that 
none of his own were to accompany him. 
That night Paul had again refused, de¬ 
claring: "I belong to the soil of Arichat. 
here I will remain. 11 

It was a night of inky darkness relieved 
only by phosphorescent surf, marking in 
impenetrable gloom, the meeting place of 
land and sea, 

Gabereau picking his steps* walking 
warily, as became such a night, fell to 
thinking ol Yvonne, the first time she had 
entered hts mind since morning. 

With thought of her came a bitter pang. 
Why bad he allowed the treasure to come 
between them? Was Paul right, when he 
said it was not worth the quest? No, no. 
that kind of talk might do for Paul, but 
not for him. With roving blood in his 
veins, he was born to follow the lure, But 
why couldn't he take Yvonne with him 
upon this great adventure? Was she not 
also bound to dreams beyond the skyline? 

Wrapped entirely in his own thoughts, 
Gabereau did not even hear a footstep; 
when, without the slightest warning, 
Quinquaig, the Yhagan Indian, suddenly 
loomed up beside him in the darkness, a 
pair of eyes, like black diamonds in the 
night, peered close into his own. There 
was a warm breath upon his cheek and 
even before he hud time to utter a cry his 
mouth was effectually gagged with a fist 
f ull of spun-yam. There was the sensati 0 n 
of a running bowline made fast about his 
arms and legs. In a sickening revulsion, 
he found himself being carried swiftly 
down a steep embankment, toward the 
line of fringing surf. 

Gabereau expected to l»e pitched bodily 
i nto the sea. But when they arrived at the 
water’s edge, he was conscious of a boat 
grounding there, while out of somewhere 
came the voice of Dirk Dugas; 

"Got him. all right. Quinquaig?” 

"Aye, me got him." 

Helpless, either to yell, or fight, like a 
sack of potatoes, the skipper was dumped 
into the bottom of an empty dory, while 
somewhere another boat was shoving off, 
then with a pull upon the dory ? painter, 
and a bobbing motion, the tiny craft was 
towed to seaward. 

For fully an hour* without a word being 
spoken, there was the steady pull upon 
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the tow rope, then the painter was east 
of!, while the great swells declared that 
they rode somewhere outside on the open 
ocean. 

As his guideless dory was suddenly cast 
adrift, the voice of Dirk Dugaa floated 
back to him through wind blown tumult, 
with some taunting fling. 

It was calm when Gabereau was first 
abandoned, but as time passed, by the 
increasing kick and lift of the dory, he 
wad aware that wind and sea were alike 
rising To remain helpless unde* auah 
conditions would be suicide. With the 
instinct born of generations of seamen, 
Gabereau struggled in order to meet the 
risi ng challenge of the deep. 

As he Lashed and kicked against his 
bonds, the dory suddenly pushed her nose 
into a breaking crest* and came out with 
her bottom full of water. 

This would never do. 

The skipper became more canny as he 
recognized the 'Old Friend, Old Enemy' 
dosing in upon him. 

Lying in the sloping brine, sometimes 
almost submerged, be crawled toward 
the thwarts, amidship, where, working 
with an upward motion, he began to chafe 
the rope across his chest. Where the 
mighty muscles of his shoulders bulged, 
there seamed to be an effective barrier. 
But painfully and unceasingly he kept at 
it, until at last with the giving way of all 
his upper clothing, the ropes slipped up 
about his nock* In another instant he was 
free, free from his boride, but not free 
from the &ea. 

Without oar, or sail, tossed everlast¬ 
ingly, whither was he going? 

Aa though in answer to this question, 
faintly, from far away, there came the bay 
of breakers. Somewhere down under his 
lee an iron-bound coast was calling. No 
sound is more alarming to the mariner, 
and yet in that moment Gabereau beard it 
as a note of joy. 

Helpless as a tossing chip, from the first 
note of those baying breakers, doubts and 
fears fled. The wind was inshore, and the 
sea would yet be cheated. 

After the casting off of his bonds, 
Gabereau had no slightest warning until 
his dory struck with a terrific crash, 
shattering her bows like egg shell, while 
the racing seas carried her, jumping, 
bumping, pounding at the intervening 
barrier. 

Nothing could be seen but flying spray, 
and foam* and surging swell, while along 
the starboard aide large 1 rocks, with huge 
seas breaking over, them were dimly 
discernible. 

Quick as thought, Gabereau jumped 
from the shattered dory. Breakers reached 
out and bore him down, they mauled him 
like a tiger, but he kept his grip, dazed 
and wondering, and so tore himself from 
the clutches of the never pitying sea. 

The dawn waa breaking by the time 
that he had finally climbed up over the 
outer rocks, and on to the firm land, with 
its welcoming earth, and its sweetly 
smelling grasses, a thousand times more 
sweet after breathing the pungent brine* 
Climbing up to the highest point, 
Gabereau beheld in the dip of the hill, 
a church spire* and a settlement, and knew 
he had come ashore on the outer coast, 
beyond Petit de Grat. Weary and wet as 
he was, with indomitable will, he started 
out at once for Arichat. 

Striking straight across the Island, he 
passed through a wild forsaken waste of 
granite rock, and bog T and moss. Again 
and again his feet sank deep in the 
morass, but* pressing on, after several 
miles he came at lust to the post road, 
which, dipping down into the valley, then 
twisting round, brought him suddenly 
into full view of the Harbor, fairer than 
ever i n the daw ring. 

But, at that moment, something 
caused the glad heart of Gabereau, so 
miraculously snatched from the deep, to 
suddenly forget its song of praise* 

There in the lower harbor, off Jersey- 
man's Island, a looked for sight was miss¬ 
ing. 


The I/sAuoia already had sailed! 

The rest of that journey to his home I 
was for Sprott Gabereau a nightmare of 1 
dread and apprehension. 

Before he had entered the house, Paul 
met him. pale anguish written on his face. 

" What is it, lad?" he inquired huskily, | 
"Yvonne has gone," answered Paul 
with a sob. 

Still master, Gabereau pushed on aw 
though he did not hear. All else might 
go* there was one thing only that he could 
not part with* 

Rushing into hh room, the skipper- 
opened the camphor wood sea chest, with 
trembling hands he turned to the hidden 
drawer. Then* suddenly, like a crashing of 
some mighty shaft, he sank into an abject 
heap, muttering: “My God, they've got 
the secret case." 

O NE hour after their discovery of loss 
of the black case, the schooner 
Acadian had broken ground, and taking 
on a splendid slant, was standing out past 
Jersey man's Light. 

Just as they were catting their anchor, 
Captain Gabereau was hailed by a non¬ 
descript gang who had been shadowing 
him for a considerable time at the Fleur 
de Lis. Coming alongside in a boat* these 
fellows pleaded vociferously for a place 
in the foe sle, 

The skipper was rather against taking 
them. 

"We gat twenty men aboard now. No 
room for any Dagos here/' 

“But, ye're in for some hot fightU 1 * 
skipper. The other vessel's sailed wT 
twenty eight before the stick, If it comes 
to dirty work, ye want enough to take 
care of yerself." 

"That's right,' 1 assented MaeLean* the 
mate, known as “Wild Alec,” who was 
standing by, looking over the crew with 
anything but favor. 

"We ain’t got none too many for a man 
o' war, anyway,” 

"But, how about room.” 

"That’s easy* double up a few of 'em. 
If the killin' starts, ye can't pick up no 
extras off the Horn." 

"All right, then," the Skipper assented; 
but he viewed the foreign looking recruits 
with anything but favor, as they came 
tumbling over the side. 

"If we'd a scoured heil with a fine tooth 
comb* we couldn’t a got a mote low-down, 
sneakin’ bunch of curs.” 

"All the better fer the rough stuff," 
observed Wild Alec. 

"Perhaps,” assented the skipper* dubi¬ 
ously, as he turned to replace the man at 
the wheel. It was always his custom to 
depend upon himself until they dropped 
the land astern. 

Paul* against expectation* had joined 
them at the last moment. 

When his uncle attempted to cheer him 
with a word about the treasure, he replied 
gloomily: "It's not that, it's something 
else Tm after." 

Down in the Acadian'a Coc’sle* Paul 
now began to experience a sinking feeling 
at the pit of the stomach as he regarded 
the wild, hairy gang destined to be his 
bunk mates to the other side of the world. 

The Dagos, who came aboard last* be¬ 
gan to make themselves at home, forth¬ 
with, dumping their dunnage into the 
nearest bunks, and helping themselves 
with alacrity to long swigs out of a jug of 
fprty-overproof rum, free for all, on the 
foc'sle table* 

No erne knew how that jug got there, 
but it certainly did its part to send the 
Accdiara to sea in roaring style* With a 
twenty-five knot gale off-shore, the 
sturdy vessel, under four lowers* went 
running before it like a stormy petrel. 

Late in the forenoon, with the wind 
rising, and an ugly cross sea making, the 
skipper bellowed: 

"All hands on deck, to reef the mains'l.” 
Even upon a rum clouded brain, the 
voice of Sprott Gabereau sounded with 
the urge of doom. All hands replied to the 
order, except the Dagos r who full of warm 
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comfort from the jug, repaired to their 
bunks, announcing that they didn't intend 
to get out "ter any skipper this side of 

hell/; 

Wtld Atec gave them one warning, then 
shouted back: "Them Dagos ain't up yet, 
Sir/ 

"All right, i’ll fix 'em/’ aaid Sprott. 
Spinning his wheel with sudden fury, he 
slapped his vessel's bows into a cresting 
grey back, bringing a solid wall of water 
across the weather bow, and sending a 
perfect Niagara pouring down into the 
foe’Ble* through the open scuttle butt. 

In the next instant, the half drowned 
Dagos emerged from below, spitting 
brine, drenched to the skin, and shouting 
lustily. 

As they emerged, Wild Alec met them 
with the toe of bis boot, kicking them 
severally into the seething waste, while 
the skipper admonished: 

"Now then, next time yer called aboard 
this vessel, turn out, or we’ll wash yet 
out.” 

To the dip of the swell, and the whistle 
of the gain, ail hands were struggling 
manfully with reef points. All except the 
Dagos, who were still hanging back, surly 
and resentful. 

Leaving the wheel to another, the 
skipper warned: "There's a squall cornin', 
mind yer weather helm, and don’t let her 
gripe/’ 

Then, stepping lightly, (n spite of his 
two hundred and forty pounds, he landed 
on the slackers, driving them to it, until 
they felt as though the vessel were lined 
with brass knuckles and dynamite. 

At first, their was a snarling remon¬ 
strance, but as they were driven forward 
to the wet work in the waist, their impu¬ 
dence wilted, while the skipper returned 
to the wheel, grunting: "A cold bath soon 
knocks the fight out of some nations!" 

By nightfall, a full gale was upon them. 
Listening to the storm-stripped, humming 
bolt ropes, Gabereau stood with exultant 
heart by the kicking wheel* Down there 
somewhere in the dark and wilder!ng 
night, he seemed to be smelling out a 
trail, following like a bloodhound on the 
scent* 

Once off soundings, the anchors were 
secured, and the Acadian's nose was 
pointed to the eastward. 

"We'll fetch a ways across and then let 
her run down the trades," said the skipper 

Every day, a sharp lookout was kept 
lor the Ushfiaia, but there was no sign of 
her. 

Every day brought its fights in the 
foc'sle, and fights on deck. A wild, hairy, 
bloody crew. Paul, with his peace-loving 
spirit, was rudely shocked. But skipper 
and mate alike saw that he stood up to his 
end, 

O UN NINO before the Trades, the 
IN_ Acadian tasted soa life at its best, 
clear blue halcyon days with leagues and 
leagues forever trampled down astern. 
In the fifth parallel of North latitude, the 
good breeze faded. 

The dreary, drifting, heart-breaking 
grip of the Doldrums began, 

Day after day, the sun rose like a ball 
of fire* shining unpityingly from a copper 
sky, night brought no surcease from 
consuming heat: all hands cursed fer¬ 
vently the windless furnace of the world. 
Without steerage way, the helmsman 
stood idly to wheel, wlule in twenty four 
hours the vessel made perhaps only ;t 
bare mile of headway, 

It was on their tenth night in the 
Doldrums, that Captain Gabereau, com¬ 
ing on deck in his pajamas for a breath of 
air, had his attention directed to a misty 
apparition barely perceptible against the 
blanket of darkness. 

Bringing out his night, glass, he studied 
it intently for some time, then snapping 
down his glass he exclaimed, half aloud; 
"My God, it's her/ 1 

At this involuntary exclamation, he 
started back, as though he had published 
some great secret. But every man on 
deck was asleep, everything in keeping 


with a sleeping ship and a steeping ocean* 

"What d'ye make out yonder?" 

After a momentary studying through 
the night glass, the mate replied: "The 
LJshuaia t ain’t no mistakin 1 it." 

At this, both clasped hands, involun¬ 
tarily. 

"All right, mister. Rouse out all hands, 
man four boats, doubled up, two hunters* 
and two rowers to each. Tell 'em, mum's 
the word. Put out number five boat for 
ourselves/ 1 

Fifteen minutes later, the raiding party 
left the Acadian* as silently as though 
they were borne on a hidden tide. 

Before leaving, it was agreed that they 
should follow the skipper's boat which 
was to he the first to board the other 
vessel. As soon as the coast was declared 
clear, the signal was to be given for the 
rest to come over the side. 

Along with skipper and mate, in the first 
boatj were Paul and Yen, the Japanese 
cook. It was a kind of superstition on the 
skipper's part to desire the faithful little 
Jap near him in a crisis* 

As they row T ed silently over the oily 
calm, Paul inquired; "What is it that you 
want over there, Uncle Sprott?" 

"We're going to get that black case 
back/' was the subdued answer. 

Paul had hoped that they were after 
Yvonne, and his heart fell* 

"But, haven't you already read the 
secret?" 

"Aye, but there is a chart on the back 
of the parchment* showing landing, and 
exact location of treasure. Without that, 
we would be hopeless in our quest foT the 
treasure.” 

"And what about Yvonne?” inquired 
Paul. 

"We'll bring her along, too, if she wants 
to come/' 

Sprott already entertained his doubts 
in this particular. 

When they were nearly alongside, the 
skipper put up his hand as a signal for 
the other boats to hold back. 

Before them, the yacht loomed up like 
some white winged spectre in the night* 
Her running lights were burning, and the 
glow from the binnacle disclosed a dim 
figure lounging forward, but no sign of 
life appeared. Wheel and lookout alike 
were evidently sleeping under the univer¬ 
sal spell of a Doldrum night. 

Coming up under the starboard quar¬ 
ter, skipper and mate vaulted lightly 
aboard. There, draped across the wheel, 
appearing almost uncanny in his attitude, 
was Quinquaig* the Yhagan Indian. One 
blow of a heaver and this dangerous 
customer was suddenly harmless. White 
the skipper laid him out quietly on the 
deck, and, bound him securely, the mate 
went forward likewise to attend to the 
lookout. 

A moment later. Mat-Lean returned, 
announcing; "I give that there lookout a 
bump on the head that'll close his yap for 
a while. Coming back* I slid the bolt on 
the foc'sle hatch* that'll keep three- 
quarters of 'em out o + the scrap,” 

"That's good. Now then, tell the boats 
to draw alongside* and let the scalers 
come aboard.” 

" Wc ought to be able to handle it alone, 
now," opined the mate. 

Tm not taking any chances—too 
much at stake. Bring'em aboard." 

While the skipper still was making his 
dispositions without, he did not notice 
Paul, slyly on all fours, creeping into the 
l-sthtiaia's cabin* 

In Paul's mind there was only one idea. 
Somewhere within that cabin was the one 
who was dearer to him than life. For¬ 
getting all else he started on his one and 
only quest. Within, in the first stateroom* 
the steward w as snoring away. On the 
opposite side was the pantry, then flic 
officers’ mess room. Creeping further 
along Paul came out into the chart room, 
which loomed before him like a well of 
blackness* 

There was no light burning anywhere in 
the after section. Feding his way straight 
across, he opened a door at the far end 
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which led into the lazarette. Coming 
back into the chart room, he went over 
to a stateroom to starboard from which 
■a light was streaming. Opening the door 
silently, he stole across the threshold. 
The place was lit by an electric lamp, 
and there, on the bunk, was the sleeping 
form of Don Juan. 

Overcome with curiosity, Paul bent 
over to study his face; the high-born 
patrician east of countenance, the hawk¬ 
like nose, the sensitive mouth, the strong 
dominating chin, which created a kind of 
confidence. But in repose, he looked 
older far than Paul had at first imagined. 

What did Yvonne see in one of such 
ripe years7 The bond between them 
could not be the affinity of youth. It 
could not be love. It could not be any¬ 
thing else but the treasure. 

With such thoughts, Paul was turning 
absent-mindedly to continue his quest, 
when with vast clatter he knocked an 
adjacent chronometer onto the cabin 
floor. 

Awakened by this sudden din, Don 
Juan opened his eyes, gazing vacantly for 
a moment, then as recognition stole over 
him, the Lids began to close menacingly. 

"What arc you doing here?" the chat* 
lenge came with sharp staccato note. At 
the same instant, without warning, he 
leaped upon the intruder. 

Surprised, and overwhelmed, before 
the unexpected attack, Paul went over 
backwards, the Don gripping him by the 
throat, strangling him like a dog. 

“What are you doing in my stateroom?' 

It was the loss of breath, and the 
instinct for preservation that finally 
scourged the slow moving, peace-loving 
Paul into whirling actiom 

Doubling up his knees, he caught his 
adversary fair in the stomach, thus gain¬ 
ing momentary freedom. 

But all Paul's agility and strength 
seemed to have wilted from a knock on 
the head, received in his backward fall. 

As though he were a dog, and as such 
worthy of no better treatment, the Don 
again started to reach for his throat. 
Paul pawed the air, like a kitten in the 
clutch of a hound. His arms and legs 
flayed impotently, his breath gurgled. 
With everything going black, suddenly 
the door crashed in and the giant Sprott 
precipitated himself upon the victor with 
cyclonic forca. 

Sprott just landed once, and it was ail 
over; the Don lay stretched there, as stiff 
and cold as Qinnquaig on the poop. 

Ignoring his nephew, who was rising 
groggily, Sprott at once began to ransack 
the locker. 

He was prepared for a long hunt, but 
against all expectation, there, in the first 
drawer which he opened* appeared the 
much coveted chart case with its pregnant 
Ferrara crown, 

Letting out a whoop of joy, the skipper 
started for the door. 

"Come on, come on, this is all we want. 
Let s get out of here," 

Paul was starting to obey, when a 
horrified shriek detained him. There, on 
the threshold, in a pink kimona, stood 
Yvonne, gazing down in agony at the 
prostrate figure of the Don, 

"Oh, oh, what have you done?' 1 

‘ "Yvonne 1 Yvonne!" 

Paul rushed toward her expectantly, 
but she recoiled at his approach, then 
turning deathly pale, she shuddered, 
gasping: 

"Don't touch me." 

"But what is it? What Is it?" 

“Oh, you brutes, you cowards,” she 
gasped with a flood of tears. Pushing 
past them and kneeling down, she began 
with utmost affection to raise the head of 
the unconscious Don. 

Completely ignoring her sudden pet 
Sprott Gabercau bent and patted her on 
the shoulder, saying soothingly: "Come 
on, Little one, aren't you coming with us?” 

"Mo, never! never!” 

Then seeing a gash in the Don’s head, 
she burst into a flood of tears, crooning, 
"Oh* the brutes!" 


Like one in a daze, Paul suffered him¬ 
self to be herded out, and remained more 
or less impervious to all succeeding hap¬ 
penings, until they were back again 
aboard their own vessel. 

YEARLY in November, the Acadian was 
■Lj in the Southern Ocean, where seak 
daily might be expected. Still holding 
steadily to his course, the skipper with 
the hunting instinct in his veins could not 
withstand the temptation to keep a 
bright look out lor possible game. 

He and Wild Alee had disagreed over 
this, as the mate from past experience 
feared possible legal complications. 

"We're after something a blame sight 
better than pelts just now, skipper, and 
my advice to you is to lay off the seal 
hunt till after we land the treasure." 

"I agree with you in the main,' 1 as¬ 
sented Gabereau, "But, in case we run 
across a flock o' good skins around here* 
there ain't nothin’ against puttin' our 
boats over and pickin' up a lew odd 
thousand dollar& s b there?" 

"Wouldn’t be no harm in the days when 
you used to be sealin', skipper, but times 
has changed since then.” 

"Changed be damned." 

"All right* I'm only teilin* ye. Don’t 
forget the Agnes Donahue seized at 
Montevideo, and classed as pirate, fer 
havin' a load of pelts aboard/’ 

"But they can't interfere with me out 
here; we’re outside the limit.” 

"That won’t cut no ice with them guys. 
Just let someone spot ye, and lay the 
information, and then one o' these Spick 
gunboats will be out to do the rest!" 

"Ah, you've spent so much time in 
Russian gaols, that they've got yer wind 
up. This ain't the Smoky seas, and if any 
seals come my way, you bet yer sweet life 
I m goin' to take a chance." 

"All right, I warned ye/' muttered 
Wild Alec, with pious unction, turning on 
his heel, hoping, nevertheless, that he 
might have just one more fling at what 
the dashing members of his fraternity 
styled* 'the greatest hunt/ 

Their chance came without delay. 
Early the following morning, from the 
masthead sounded the cry: 

"Seals on the port howl" 

Immediately there was a rush from 
cabin and foc'ale, while Captain Sprott 
bellowed, 

"Number one boat over!" 

No engine erew T answering an alarm of 
fire was quicker than those sealers. 
Tackles were manned and in a jiffy the 
boat was alongside, guns and ammunition 
were passed down, and Wild Alec and his 
steerer were away. 

From the masthead, in that same in¬ 
stant, came another hail: 

"Seals on the starboard bow.” 

Quickly followed the order: 

"Number two boat over!" 

This was answered with a shouting 
chorus from the deck hands tailing onto 
the falls. 

Within an hour, all the eight boats of 
the AforfifJK had taken the water, and 
joined in the hunt; while the vessel, 
under shortened canvas with only Cap¬ 
tain, Paul and Yen, the cook remaining 
aboard, was kept jogging within easy 
distance to pick up the hunters when 
night came on. 

Occasionally the welcome sound of a 
gun came to those on board, and Gaber* 
eau knew' that seals were being token, and 
there would be rich pelts in his hold 
before nightfall. 

All through the morning the Captain 
was in excellent spirits, the possibility of 
gain, of any kind whatsoever, was for his 
grasping nature the purest delight. 

Coming out on deck, after the midday 
meal, whistling a tune, snapping his 
fingers, and stepping in fine fettle, he 
came up to relieve Paul at the wheel. The 
sight of a grey mist on the horizon caused 
his carefree lace suddenly to take on a 
graver look. 

"Fog making up to the southward," he 
grunted. 
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“Goin' to signal 'em to come in?" in¬ 
quired Paul. 

"No fear." 

"But ye may lose 'em!" 

"Not if I know anything about it!' 1 

The fog thickened* until the Acadfcm 
was wrapped in an impenetrable wall of 
glistening gray. In dripping oilskins, the 
skipper stood to the wheel* while for'ard 
they were sounding the patent fog horn. 

With eye and oar tuned to every slight¬ 
est change of wind and weather, the skip¬ 
per was continually keeping himself aware 
of the possible position of his men. With 
ail bearings vanished in an impenetrable 
fog, he w as still the master, the guardian 
of his own. His was that mariner's un¬ 
canny sense, sufficient, and far reaching, 
on w hich the lives of men depended. 

As the afternoon wore on, the skipper 
began to note with uneasiness that a 
strong current was running to the north¬ 
ward. 

"Make it kind of bad fer some of ’em 
cornin' back,” he muttered. 

Some of the boats had ranged miles 
aw ay in their search, There was now very 
little wind, not enough to enable them to 
step their masts and sail back to the 
Acadian. 

"Be a long hard pull against that 
current; guess I better call ’em in," 

"All right, then, cook, fire the swivel. H 

The swivel was a small brass cannon, 
mounted on the vessel’s deck, which, 
when fired, was a predetermined signal 
for all hands to cease from the hunt and 
return to the parent vessel. 

For the next hour, at repeated intervals, 
the gun was fired, and then, out of the 
fog came the first hail* and a boat loomed 
up from the mist, 

“ What luck, boys?" 

'"Got five skins.' 

‘Tn good condition?’ 1 

"Aye, in the pink." 

"Bully for you/ 1 

Singly, and in pairs, they returned, 
while the toll of seals kept mounting, 
until they had a grand total of over forty 
skins in all* and what was better yet, the 
mate's boat brought in a couple of sea 
otters* rarest variety, worth at least two 
hundred guineas apiece. 

Before dark + seven boats were safely 
alongside; but now, with the night well 
upon them, the skipper began to have 
misgivings regarding the last hunter 
"Who was it?" 

"Two of the Dagos." 

At any other time, uncomplimentary 
remarks would have been made at the 
mere mention of these foreigners, but now, 
humanity blotted out antipathy, and no 
matter how they were regarded as mess¬ 
mates, lost out there somewhere on that 
cold ocean, theirs was a universal call. 

It was at this juncture that the skill 
and experience of Captain Gabereau were 
brought into play. By carefully calculat¬ 
ing the strength of the current and the 
drift of his vessel, he made use of what 
little wind there was and headed the 
.AcfldiflR in the direction he thought the 
missing boat should be. 

The entire crew remained on deck, 
straining their ears to hear an answering 
shot from their mates who were so mew here 
near, but who might easily be fast in the 
Jog and darkness. 

Hour after hour passed, the gun being 
fired and the patent fog horn blown 
regularly. The suspense increased, as 
they were hundreds of miles away from 
land, out of the ordinary route of ships, 
ami if not picked up that night, the 
chances of doing m on the morrow were 
much less. 

As the hours dragged by without sight 
or sound of the missing men, u feeling of 
hopelessness began to take hold of the 
crew, but never say die’ was the spirit of 
their skipper. When the hand at the fog 
horn began to weary, he sang out: 

"Keep her gain’, there, keep her gain', 
Dunno’ what minute wp may he onto 
’em." 

Shortly before midnight, Yen, the cook, 
blessed with the best ears aboard, sud¬ 


denly cried out; ‘I thought I heard a 
gun." 

"Where away?” 

*‘Over the weather quarter.” 

All hands strained their ears in the 
signified direction, without result. 

"Pooh, I guess they're a couple o' fal&e 
alarms!” 

"Them two's got wheels in the belfry/ 

It began to look as though Yen in his 
anxiety was the victim of hallucinations. 

The vessel, meanwhile, was reaching 
ahead, and the swivel gun again was fired. 
As the boom died away* suddenly out of 
the impenetrable mist* rang out two shots* 
in quick succession 

“A-h-o-y, there, A-h-o—y.” 

At the unmistakable challenge from the 
darkness, a mighty shout went up from 
the Acadian's deck, which reached the 
anxiou& bends in the sealing boat. 

By a little manoeuvering on the part 
of Captain Sprott, the missing boat was 
soon brought alongside, and the two 
occupants came bounding over the rail. 
Yen the cook took them into his keeping, 
and soon a bountiful hot supper was 
spread before them, while the Acadian 
again was laid upon her course. 

The skipper, weary from his ceasele&s 
vigil at the wheel, saw the watch set, and, 
after descending into the cabin, was just 
preparing to turn in, when there came a 
knock on the companion slide. 

"Hullo.” 

"You down there, skip?" 

“Aye." 

In the next instant, Baptiste entered 
the cabin, carefully shutting the elide 
behind him. 

Approaching the skipper's bunk, he 
gazed furtively about. 

"Anyone else In here?" 

"No* an' what's on yer mind?" 

"I seen somethin' to night, skipper* 
that's got me kinda creepy." 

“Spit it out." 

“Well, I don’t like the actions o' them 
two Dagos since they was picked up.” 

"What’s the matter with ’em?" 

"May be nothin' but imagination*" 
said Baptiste, with apologetic tone. 
"But, I didn T t tike the way them two 
came over the side. Did ye notice any¬ 
thing strange." 

"No, I was keeping an eye to the boat* 
and didn’t have no time for lookin’ 'em 
over.” 

“Well. 1 noticed 'em particular like, and 
1 11 tell you they didn't come aboard, sir, 
like men what was dog weary, as had 
been tost fer hours in an open boat. That 
was the first thing that got me suspicious 
like, Then after their supper, I seen the 
whole o' that Dago gang whisperin’ and 
powwowing together in their own tongue, 
as if there was some great doings afoot." 

’Them foreigners is always up to 
shine# like that; they're born crazy." 

"That's right enough, skipper, but how 
are ye goin' to explain the spry way they 
come over the side." 

"Peelin' so good to be back home 
again." 

"I don't agree with ye, there. These 
beggars ain't got any guts anyway, as 
we both knows. One four hour watch in 
stiff weather is too much fer 'em, and I'm 
a-goin’ to tell ye, skip, if they was all that 
time in an open boat, they'd a bin damn 
near dead when they come aboard " 

“And what in the name o + common 
sense are ye drivin' at." said tlie skipper 
with a yawn 

■‘I think them spying greasers was 
visitin' of someone while they was away 
from here, to-day " 

"Nonsense, how in the world could that 
happen?’ 

Baptiste, glancing again about the 
cabin with furtive look, lowered his voice 
to an iiwed whisper. 'Because. I think I 
seen another vessel* out there this after¬ 
noon.” 

At this, the skipper dropped his casual 
manner. In an instant he was all atten¬ 
tion, "When was this?" 

’■ ‘Rout the middle o' the afternoon 
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watch, just when the fog was shaftin' 
in good and proper. I heard our swivel 
somewhere down to leeward, and then, 
seemed to me, up to weather, I caught 
eight of another schooner hove to, I yells 
out to Barney, who was rowin' with hi$ 
back to her, to look round, and next 
minute, in the Jog, neither o' us could see 
nothin', 

“Barney said I was dreamin', and I 
wouldn't a said no more about it, if I 
hadn't had my suspicions worked up by 
what XVe seen since them greasers has 
come aboard. That's why X thought I’d 
better tell you, skip." 

“You did the right thing, me man. 
Never know what T s cornin' from a gang 
like that. I was a fool to have ever 
shipped 'em. Tell the mate to come down 
here," 

When Wild Alec entered, the skipper 
told him of Baptiste's suspicions. 

“Looks to me as if them Dagos has 
been up to some dirty work." 

“Wouldn't put it past 'em, 1 ' 

“Did they get any seals to-day." 

“Nary one." 

“The only boat that didn't bring back 
some pelts?” 

“Yea, they was the only one.' 1 

“Well, they was up to some hellery, out 
there* no mistaking it. See that they are 
watched sharp from now on, mister.” 

“Leave it to me," 

When the mate had gone, Gabereau 
arose, took the fatal chart ease from a 
drawer and placed it under his pillow, 
together with a loaded revolver, and then, 
weary of the sixteen hour vigil by the 
wheel, he fell asleep. 

Paul Gabereau had the ’gravy-eyed' 
watch, that morning, from four to eight, 
so called because at that time one’s vital¬ 
ity is lowest, and it is hardest to keep 
awake 

The man at the wheel was steering 
full and by, while, ever and anon, Paul 
passed foc’ale to the break and back. 

Finally, he sank down in the lee of the 
windlass, shivering from Antarctic winds, 
very different from the balmy kiss of the 
Trades. 

The night was remarkably still, and the 
vessel, with sheets well off, wa$ rushing 
through unrelieved blackness. 

With teeth chattering, Paul muttered 
half aloud, “What a beautiful night for a 
murder!” 

As though in answer to hi* gruesome 
suggestion, came the sound of someone 
tampering with the foc'sle slide, and in 
the next instant, Gomez* leader of the 
Dago gang, emerged, followed stealthily 
by his villainous associates. 

Unaware of Paul's presence, the five 
of them clustered on the for'ard side of 
the companion, so as to be out of sight of 
the wheel* and conversed together in 
subdued tones. 

“I got the mate fixed all right," 

“How d'ye know?" 

“Doped his cocoa at midnight, when he 
was muggin' up by the shack locker, 1 ' 

“He generally takes a look on deck 
1 just before the dawn, but he won't trouble 
us this morninV' 

“How about de wheel and lookout?' 1 ' 

“Sandbag 'em, an 1 do it quick,” 

At thia suggestion, all hands trooped 
aft* evidently expecting to find both 
members of the watch upon the poop. 
Following at safe distance, Paul was in 
time to see Gomez suddenly spring upon 
the helmsman, before he had time to 
utter a sound. 

As they could find no trace of the look¬ 
out* they concluded that he was in the 
cabin, and Gomes ordered: 

“Now, then, swing out de boat, and 
don't make no noise about it, Take yer 
time, dere won't be no one showjn’ his 
peep on deck fer another hour yet. 
Bunglin' always comes trying to do a job 
too fast." 

When the seating boat had taken the 
water, someone inquired: 

“And how about de Skipper? 1 ' 

“You leave him to me. I’ll do him up 
quicker than greased lightnin'* Then 
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Young Canada Booster 


Wins Bicycle 

The three independent Judges, Everett 
C. Cameron, Secretary Toronto Y.M.C. 
A. Boys’ Work Board; C. C. Letheran 7 
manager Ontario News Co., Toronto: 
and R. Austin Jones, advertising man¬ 
ager Harold A. Wilson Co., Toronto, 
have just announced their awards in the 
“Three Mystic Word” contest for 
Canadian boys. 


Gentlemen: 

As Jutted in the "Mystic Word" puzxlc content fur tk«eter 
Citib Applicant?, Wc have carefully judged all the n«i]ifia4 
entries. 

As a result, we now ercat plcivs u re an annoyHC a np '■hm 

Krridt 1>. Maywood. Kelliher. Sash.. Ls the winner of the 
Bicycle offered in accord atic e with the rule* laid down 
The following entries, are L in our opinion, worthy of hon¬ 
orable mention. 

Lauricr Mastin, Alta.; Rirhurd hiie*l?r. Sa*k,: 
Lawrence T* A bra, B.C.; Ronald Mullet*, Alta, 

We are pleased that nil boys enterinjr wi-to privileged tn 
receive a free start eh harness' ^ a £uarnnlecd pra»e imd 

(hmt you have, through other prize tiffers and your bwtor 
catalogue iriveti every boy a wonderful opportunity to earn 
money and win other priirt. 

The following entries are, In oUr op-lhloo, worthy of special 

men tion- 

i Space does not allow the prlntifStf of the 4G other tinniw— 
liach BwHter hae been notified by letter however. 1 

Signed by the Judge*—E C- CAMERON, 

C. C. LETHERAN. R AUSTIN JONES- 


Other Contests are now going on * // you are not already a Booster t send 
in y our application for a free start in business * 

Ad dress : Young Canada Boosters Club, 153 University Ave*, Toronto, Qnt* 
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To stay at the Cecil is to be assured of that 
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tion has been built. 
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Great 

Northern 

Hotel 

CHICAGO 

Dearborn Street 
from Jackson to Quincy 

The "Comfortable Great Northern" is 
conveniently located in the shopping 
and theater district, two squares from 
the financial center and just a short walk 
from the wholesale section. 

H^re, at rates considerably moderate, 
are iarge. bright, livable rooms, excel¬ 
lent service and the conservative en¬ 
vironment of a substantial business in- 
ihtutrcui patronized by many dis¬ 
tinguished with their famifies^ 

In the popular grill and the coffee shop 
you will find food and service of great 
excellent* at prices in keeping with the 
moderate .cate prevailing throughout. 
N , advance over main restaurant prices 
for food ie;v*d in guesu' rooms, 



Rooms from S2.S9 a day. For two persons 
in any room additional charge only SL a day , 
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soon as I get me hands on that there chart 
ease, we ll be ready fer a getaway." 

Still slouching in hiding, on the other 
aide of the after house, Paul heard the 
gang moving for'ard, while Gomez himself 
stole softly round to the companion, and 
started to rumble with the catch. 

Just as he threw the slide back, prepara¬ 
tory to entering the cabin, the Dago w as 
aware of someone leaping for him from 
the weather side. In the next instant, 
with an ugly snarl, he went down under 
while the cabin slide, which he was hold¬ 
ing. crashed off its hinges with a frightful 
clatter. 

The crashing of the slide was like a 
general alarm. 

Round from the other end came the 
rest of the Dagos, wondering how their 
strategy had miscarried. In an instant 
Paul was fighting the whole gang single- 
handed; but, it was a different Paul from 
the pacific clerk of Arichat, Already his 
thews were setting into iron, while out of 
the calf-like landlubber was emerging the 
dangerous fighter, 

Aa Gomez rushed him, a vicious kick in 
the groin stayed his charge, 

Crack! * 

Bang! 

Crack! 

Paul's blows landed neat and clean 
upon the ugly faces of two other gangsters 

"Come on, ye dirty vermin, come on!" 
he taunted. The greasers hesitated. 

Entering into the intoxication of the 
fight, Paul daringly started to rush them 
backward across the deck, but in this he 
had forgotten the low-down tactics of his 
foe. 

For a moment they feinted, aa though 
to give way before him. and then, as he 
came on, Gomes suddenly pulled out som e 
thing from his hip. A silver streak in the 
moonlight, and his knife descended, Paul 
ducked, but not quite soon enough, and 
missing his breast, the dirk carved an 
ugly gash across his shoulder. 

There was a sharp pain, a fainting 
sensation, then, in a burst of courage, 
be swayed unsteadily. 

Weakening from his wound, with the 
whole horde closing in upon him, things 
were looking desperate for the lone-hand 
fighter. With a terrifir lash of hia sea 
boot he knocked Gomez back, as be tried 
to grip him by the throat. 

The leaders knife w r as raised again, 
when the massive skipper was momen¬ 
tarily framed in the companion. What 
he saw was an instant call to action. 

Picking up an iron belaying pin, that 
, was lying on top of the after house, the 
skipper caught Gomez a terrific blow on 
the hack of the head, crashing in his 
skull like an egg-shelf. The leader of the 
gangsters dropped in his tracks, while the 
I rest of the greasers, in horror at thp 
doughty avenger, suddenly started to 
■ fleet o ward th ewa 1st. 

Meanwhile, roused by the uproar, the 
hands were beginning to stream up from 
the foc’sle, 

"Head 'em off, there," yelled the 
j skipper. 

Like a bunch of wild steers, they were 
gradually rounded up. and brought to, 
in the waist Still holding them at bay, 
Captain Gabereau chanced to look drnvn 
and caught sight of the boat which they 
had already lowered away into the water. 


"What r $ that boat doin' over the side?” 
he thundered. 

”It wasn't hauled in* when we come 
aboard,” wailed the belated pair. 

"Like hell, it wasn’t. I seen it nested 
wi 1 me own eyes/' said Baptiste LeBlanc. 
"And besides, that ain't their boat any¬ 
way." 

"What boat is it?” 

"That's number one, their's was 
number eight.” 

Turning with a sharp incisive note, the 
skipper commanded: "Get that boat 
swung in again." 

All hands rushed to obey, but the 
skipper detained them. 

"No* this is their job. Let 'em do their 
own dirty work. There'll be no more o l 
this business o’ white men helpin' 
greasers.” 

When number one boat was securely 
nested on its accustomed chocks, the 
skipper sang out: "Now, then, you 
lyin', sneakin', thievin’ sons of Belial, 
cast off the lashings o’ number eight/' 

The greasers hung back with a snarl. 

Swaying his belaying pin, Sprott ad¬ 
vanced upon them, "Did ye hear me?" 

To drive home the older, he gave the 
nearest gangster a resounding crack 
across the shoulder blade, causing him to 
yell with pain, 

"Jump to it, or I'll smash every hone 
in yer skulking carcass." 

At this, they lost no time in obeying, 
and without further ceremony, the 
Skipper ordered: 

"Now, then, into that boat with ye." 

A scream of horror rose at this ulti¬ 
matum, 

"It's murder!" 

"We ain’t goin' out there alone, to¬ 
night." 

"That’s where ye was plannin’ to go, 
and now, by God, ye're goin 1 to carry out 
yer plan. Over with ye, and no more o' 
yer chin music," 

As the gangsters still held back in 
dread of the vast night, and the inky sea, 
the skipper suddenly grabbed the nearest 
of them by the neck and thigh, and lifting 
him like a sack of meal, he sent him 
crashing down into the sealing boat, 
smashing the after thwart frem the 
Force of his impact. While he lay there, 
i n a senseless heap. Sprott rushed the other 
three, who lost no time in scrambling 
over the side into the bobbing craft. 

When the four were safely aboard, the 
Skipper sang out: "All right, then, pitch 
that corpse in with m." 

Someone pitched the body of Gomez 
unceremoniously into the boat, and the 
skipper bellowed: "Cast off the swine! 

As the tiny craft vanished into the 
starlit ocean, Baptiste exetaimed; 

"That’s a good riddance, but wasn't ye 
a hit hard on ’em, skipper?" 

"Not half as hard as they'd a bin on ye, 
if they'd a got a chance at yer throat," 

"But it's pretty bad to turn 'em loose, 
to be lost upon the trackless ocean.' 

"Lost, Hell! They'll soon hear their 
own Spick tongue again." 

"What, away out here at sea.” 

"Sure, look." 

Baptiste looked, and there, far up to 
weather, a rocket suddenly shot up like a 
yellow’ trailing snake, into the darkened 
sky. 

To hr CortfiHWd 


Canadian Sport in ’67 

Cautinurd fV cum pope Ji? 


would not only have encountered the 
physical problem* hut they would have 
had to face scandalized public opinion, 
and a handicap of clothing style better 
suited to street-cleaning than record 
making. 

So, in the six decades since the union of 
Upper and Lower Canada and the Mar:- 
times, there have been many changes in 
our national sporting life corresponding 
to that in business, transportation, medi¬ 


cine, law. science and other human in' 
tcrests. And j et, w hile there are distinct 
differences in many conditions* there arc 
also some threads that have maintained 
the same size and color through all the 
years of weaving on our loom' of national 
revrea t i 0 ti . A m ongst (h esc r ha nge 1 0 ss 
threads arc unreasonable alibis, wild-cat 
advertising, unwarranted wagering and 
the sportsmen's desire to travel, 

In Confederation year a skating carni- 
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FAR GOLD 

A rrived at Punta Arenas, Gabereau runs into a messmate of his pirate days. 
In breathless succession things piratical happen to all concerned 


'""THE STORY SO FAR— Arichal—one of the most 
^ peaceful villages on the North American Continent — 
suddenly is plunged into a fever of excitement when a gold 
doubloon from the Ferrara hoard appears in the village. 
Sprott Gabereau erstwhile sealing-pirate has, in da#s gone 
by, obtained possession of a cftari-case containing what he 
believes to be a map showing the whereabouts of the fabled 
treasure. He aistls the old Ferrara house. *Domremey% and 
finds there his mate of sealing days, Dugas, counting over a 
hoard of golden coins. There is a terrific struggle in which 
Gabereau is rendered unconscious. 

Meanwhile t appears a poung Spanish Don, claiming to 
be ihe Ferrara heir. He demands that Gabereau relinquish 
possession of the black chart-case and is refused. Sprott 
buys an old schooner and prepares to go in search of the 
treasure, as doss the Ferrara heir, Don Juan. 

In the midst of preparation Yvonne,Gabercan’s much loved 
ward* disappears—presumably with Don Juan. Gabereau 's 
nephew, Paul, is in love with Yvonne and thus is induced 
to join the Gabereau expedition. 

Gabetcau’s boat, the Acadian, has shipped an evil crew and 
attempts are made on the lives of both Rawi and Sprott. 
These, however, are unsuccessful. 

P UNTA ARENAS, the moat southerly outpost of 
civilisation, stands as the warder of the Never Never 
Country, 

It was well to lay off a man’s past in Funta Arenas, 
You were fairly safe to venture on his future, which 
was the quest for gold. Rut to say that is not enough, 
while they sought the placer gold of the Horn, which often 
netted hardworkm 
as much as ten and 
twenty dollars a day, 
they were far from 
satisfied with such 
reward, and for every 
miner, and indeed for 
every bar lass, as w ell, 

Funta Arenas always 
found its greatest 
dreams gathered up in 
the fortune of Andrea 
Ferrara* 

It was on this very 
Sandy Point itself, 
half a century before 
the town was born, 
that the oid piiate 
usod to make his base. 

When ho came back 
to bury his treasure, 
this was the last point 
that he touched;, and 
then, after the job was 
done, back here he 
came for ballast. 

Of course, with 
such tradition, the 
town was alive with 
rumors. Arichat 
talked of the Ferrara 
treasure as a fairy 
story for the fireside. 

Funta Arenas cher¬ 
ished the tradition as 
a challenge to forth- 
faring and endeavor, 

Ask any miners 
loafing about the bar, 

H Were you ever out 
hunting for the Ferr¬ 
ara treasure?'- 

Watch his eyes 
flash as he answers: 

'Was 11 I'd like 
to have the pay for 
all the months Eve 
spent o' the trail a* 
that Pirate Gold,” 

‘And have many 
others been after it?” 

* 'Every man that 
goes minin' has taken 
a whack at it.” 


By Arthur Hunt Chute 

Illustrated by DUDLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS 


TT’NGWING Funta Arenas as the inevitable spider’s 
web of Cape Horn gold seekers, Wild Alec was 
against the Acadian’s putting in there as a port of call. 

"But how are we going to dispose of our sealskins, if 
we don't rc-ship ’em?” remonstrated the skipper. 

“Dunno, but there’s a good place to steer clear of, 
skipper. Las' time I was in there, seemed to me the whole 
colony wasn’t more'n a cable’s length away from Hell. 
Ordinarily, I don't mind stickin 1 round such places, but 
not when we're on the trail o' the Ferrara treasure, with 
the old pirate's own chart ferour sailin' directions Don’t 
forget that every crook in that town has been aiming to 
get his slice out o’ this same treasure, and if they knowed 
you had the clue, it would be a damn sight different down 
here than it was in Isle Madame.” 

Sprott Gabereau saw the force of his mate's advice, 
Remembering his past experiences of murder and intrigue 
in this part, he was sorely tempted to pitch over his seal¬ 
skins, and steer a course straight for the Horn. 

Indeed, he went so far as to bring up some of the skins 
on deck, with the idea of trans-shipment to a passing 
coaster. But the crew of this Chilian vessel were obvi¬ 
ously a bunch of cut-throats. To pitch the priceless pelts 
into the sea would have been about as wise as trusting 


them in such hands. As the two sea otter skins, worth at 
least four hundred guineas, were laid on the hatches, the 
skipper's cupidity mastered his caution, and he sang out, 
"Here, take them pelts back into the hold.” 

"What’s up.” 

"I’m going to deliver them myself to the steamship 
agents,” 

"Ye’ll live to regret it." 

"I guess not.” 

"But this ain't worth it, skipper ” 

"Umpb! I'm payin' the expenses o T this here expedi¬ 
tion, and be gosh, I ain’t throwin’ away the chance to 
pick up a thousand guineas fer nothin!" 

"What's a thousand guineas compared to what we’re 
after?” 

“A bird in the hand’s worth two in the bush,” answered 
the skipper, and thus ending the parley, he directed Ins 
course to the port of ill repute. 

The harbor, where they came to anchor, was really an 
open roadstead of the sea, where were congregated a large 
fleet of coal hulks and coasters, + Just ahead of the Aca¬ 
dian was a trim little cruiser flying the tricolor of Chili* 
while farther out to seaward was a large German barque 
that had just arrived the day before with coal from 
Cardiff. Besides these, a score or more of schooners, sloops 
and catboats, the trading and prospecting fleet of the 
regions, bobbed about and tugged at the cables, under 
the smart urge of the "Westerlies’, while lighters were 

passing continually among the fleet. 

Paul looked in vain for a glimpse of the C skuofO. 

Evidently, they had 
beaten them in the 
windward work com¬ 
ing t brough the stra its. 
Standing for’ard in 
the chains, he saw the 
waterside settlement, 
backed by its grassy 
rolling bills, above 
which rose the moun¬ 
tains green with fade¬ 
less verdure. Snow’ 
capped peaks, far 
away in the Cordil¬ 
leras, and the biting 
everlasting wind, pre¬ 
vented any cozy feel¬ 
ings regarding the 
green of the land¬ 
scape, 

A steel blue sea, 
and a cold, hard sky 
were reminders that 
eternal snow was not 
far distant. 

Four st 1 sets ran 
from the beach up 
over the gentle slopes, 
streets yellow with 
sand, then black with 
mud and glistening 
bright with amber 
pools. A restless, vag- 
rant population 
kicked up the sand 
and mud and splashed 
through pools of stag¬ 
nant water. The 
houses were of wood, 
roofs of zinc and cor¬ 
rugated iron, but more 
singular still was the 
fact that every build¬ 
ing appeared new, a 
shining mass of pine 
boards, and zinc white 
iron. Where paint was 
indulged in, the pre¬ 
vailing color was a 
brilliant pinfc. 

As soon as the 
Acadian let go her 
anchor, she was sur¬ 
rounded by a host of 
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small boars. from grocery, and ships chandlery firms 
ashore, seeking orders. 

Several of the invaders, over anxious to heat their 
rivals, already started to come aboard, when they were 
warned off by a roaring bellow from the skipper. 

"Get back there with ye. Rack with ye!” 

One aggre&ive fedow r . who still held his ground in the 
forecbains. w as pitched bod^ 
ily into the sea. by the 
belligerent mate, who was 
not slow to realize his skip¬ 
per a intention in prevent* 

ing boarders, ^ r _ ^ 

Warned by the icy bath Mb 

which greeted their over 
anstous compeer* the rest 
of the fleet scattered pell- 

mcll H and tht> bluepose T|s, ,< dv 

schooner was given a wide 

berth by the sisterhood of 

small boats during the re- 

mainder of her slay in port. 

When they were scatter¬ 
ing. the skipper shook his 4 §3': ^ 

fist, glowering darkly. w> A 

"Let that be a warnin’ to 

ye, not to get too nosey ^ ,f} \ 

round this craft.” 5 H I! 

Then, turning to his crew, 
he announced Now then, 
me lads, we’ve got a secret 
aboard here that we can’t 

take no chances with. For , * 

that reason, we can’t allow 
a damn soul from the port 
aboard* except the person 

who comes to give us pru- \ </ 

tique. Don’t forget that 

port there’s the Devils 

Half Acre. The less we have 

to do wjtb it the better. If 

anyone but the port doctor 

tries to horn in here, he is 

to be pitched overboard* 

and be damned to im, Xo 

talk* no chin music* into the 

sea with im, if there’s any 

more trouble afterwards, 

just leave that to me,” 

"D'ye understand?" 

Aye, aye, sir From the heartiness of the reply there 
was no doubt that a warm reception awaited any possible 
sp es that might put out from the Devil's Half Acre. 
Before going ashore, Gabereau sent for Paul to come 

into his cabin. 

Paul found his unde seated at the table, with the black 
chart case tying before him. 

"You never was very strong on this here Ferrara 
treasure, was ye?’ r said the skipper. 

"No, sir I think that the thing will do us more harm 
than good, before we re through with it, I still believe in 
what Monsieur le Cure said back in An chat." 

And what was that? ’ 

" Monry that comes with evil brings eviL" 

Bah! f’ve heard 'em talk on tainted money, but the 
only 'taint fer me is 'taint enough.” 

Paul started to reply, but his unde interrupted, "No, 
mind opening up on any of your second-hand 
Surinam ti j:;n here, lad. Punta Arenas is a hell of a long 
wav? o,f from ksle Madame, Monsieur le Cure talks about 
the hhngdom o' God, but right here and now we're in the 
Devil's own dominion. We’ve started on this thing, and 
we‘;e goin’ to see it through." 

Paul nodded his head in assent. 

"You’re goin' to stand by me in this thing, ain't ye, 
Paul?" 

"TK stand by you* whatever happens," 

At this, Gabereau rose from his seat, with a burst of 
Gallic enthusiasm, and shook his nephew's hand effu¬ 
sively, "God bless ye, me lad. I knew ye would*" 

"But what good am I to you?" 

“It's little ye know o' a treasure hunt, me son, or ye 
wouldn't be askin' that question, 

"Treasure makes men forget love, honor and every¬ 
thing else, in the fever of desire." 

"Yea, just like you and poor little Yvonne," said Paul 
bitterly. 

‘Aye. I guess we’re both smitten with the same 
attack, assented Gabereau. "But the lucky thing is that 
you are on this trip with us, and you are the only one 1 
know that isn't liable to madness. You're like the feller 
that goes to the plague camp immune." 

And what's that got to do with it?" 

"’^ny, everything. If you can't get the plague, you 
Tf n go m, ard you can tome out again. Without someone 
like that* we'd stand a poor chance." 

"What d’ye mean?" 

’Come ashore with me in Punta Arenas, and I’ll show 
ye. They may take lot? of gold out of the mines in this 
God forsaken country, but before they're through, they 


' 'Don't like to do that." 

"I'll take care o’ meseif* you take care of the chart 

"But of course. I'm only doing all this for a precau¬ 
tion. Don't really expect any trouble, long as we can get 
away again before the 
Ushuaia arrives; there's no 
one round here that knows 
us, or will ever have the 
slightest suspicion that 
we've got this secret* If 
there was, you can bet your 
■ ™\ boots, I wouldn't be taking 

! V arty chance and going 

ashore, no, not for a thou¬ 
sand guineas worth o’ pelts, 
\V nor fer five times that." 

/jfefa IljS'g With the chart finally 

Mff disposed of, Paul and the 

/xjjyp skipper set off for the shore. 

n ' V A long wooden and iron 

\ \ - * / pier furnished a Landing, at 

the end of which stood a 
\ j new wood and iron hotel, 

X two stories high, having a 

barroom in the corner next 
to the pier. 

The skipper, intent on the 
business in hand, was press¬ 
ing on toward the town, 
when the door of the bar 
opened, and a gray-haired 
old pirate lurched out of the 
bar, and stood fairly before 
them* Paul noted his brick- 
red face, accentuated by his 
hoary head, pierdng black 
eye, and fierce beak of a 
nose. 

For a moment, he barred 
their progress, gazing as 
one who reached into the 
misty long-gone past. 

Then, just as the two were 
starting to press forward* he 
exclaimed: 

"Sprott Gabereau, eh? Who'd a thought that we'd 
'ave ever seen ye again. But they always come back to 
this Devil’s Land.’’ 


A gray-haired old pirate barred their progress. 
"Sprott Gabereau, eh? Who'd a thought that 
wed 'aoe ct^er seen ye again," he exclaimed , 
"But they always come back to this DeoiCs Land" 
he exclaimed. 


T HE blunt skipper could not veil his displeasure at this 
up looked lor recognition. Here* on his first step 
ashore, he had walked right plumb into the very thing 
most dreaded. But the individual who blocked his way 
was not the kind to hp. easily shaken. 

“Don’t ye remember me, Sprott Gabereau? I’m ten 
years older than ye, .but by the look o' yer waist line, 
I 'm ten years younger in the carcass." 

“Who are you, anyway?” S profit's voice was gruff with 
evident displeasure. 

"Don’t even remember my name* eh!" Here the old 
pirate let out a hearty laugh. 

"Ha, ha, ha. By rights, I ought to keep ye guessing. 
Come in the bar, here, and I’ll show ye something, 
Sprott, that may jog yer memory.” 

There was no withstanding this imperious acquaint¬ 
ance, so the two followed him into the bar. As they 
entered, there, on the wall to the right, he motioned 
toward a large picture representing a group of eighteen 
men posed in the attitude of troopers repelling a charge* 
the leader astride of a couple of dead Indians* was none 
other than their new acquaintance, recognizable, in spite 
of times' changes, by the hawklike nose and strutted 
mien. 

"Remember menow T , old-timer?” 

A At range transformation came over Sprott's face 
as he regarded this picture, suspicion and restraint fled. 
With a sudden warming up of the cold exterior, he 
grasped the other by the hand. 

"My God, if it ain’t Dan Slogett. 1 ' 

"HEs soul-case at least* old timer, ain + t much o' the 
soul left, though, after twenty five years in this devil’s 
land. You went away to a decent country, you've been 
living in a safe domain,'' 

“How do you know?" 

"Can tell by the look o' ye. But, what in the world 
ever brought ye back to this sink of iniquity?” 

''Sealin’; in the blood* couldn’t get it out,” 

“Got some skins with ye now?" 

u Aye. about forty-five here for trans-shipment, and a 
couple otters ” 

"Good man* We’ll take ye to the agents to get it 
fixed up, but first let’s have a smile. And who's the 
young feller with ye? Yer son? 

"No, my nephew, Paul. Meet my friend* Dan Slogett.” 
“How do you do, sir." 

"Howdy, young feller." 

"Now, come over here again till I show you that pic¬ 
ture. See anyone you recognize there?” 

“Yes/’ said Paul, “That's you, isn’t it? ” 

"Anyone else you recognize?” 


atways blow it in again in that infernal port* When a man 
starts on the gold trail* it seems as if there ain't no such 
thing as getting clear*" 

** All of which goes to prove what as rotten business we're 
embarked upon.” 

Again the skipper raised his hand in protest. "My dear 
fellow* you really ought to have gone in for the church* 
You can’t lay off them sermons* but as I was saying 
before. I’m glad I’ve got ye all the same, because I know 
you'll stick by me.” 

“Through thick and thin,” assented Paul. 

“Aye, and because ye’re a good Gabereau, and not a 
bad one, like your unde. I'll bank on you till hell freezes.” 

With this, the skipper opened the case* and taking out 
the roll of parchment, opened it and began to scan the 
chart of the landing, which the old pirate had sketched on 
the reverse side* 

Then* folding the whole thing carefully, he explained* 
“This is the thing we've got to watch from now on* Paul* 
From the minute we go ashore, at Punta Arenas, we're 
in a hot bed of conspiracy. I know, for I’ve been there 
before. For that reason* I want to put this parchment 
with its directions into a safe place,' 1 ' 

“And what do you call safe.” 

“Not aboard this schooner, that + s sure,” 

“Don't you think it's all right in the cabin?" 

“Wouldn’t dare to leave it here. Don't know what guy 
may take the idea o' making off with it while we're gone*” 

“Well, the best thing then is to carry it on our own 
person.” 

"Exactly. But I think you had better take it, instead 
of me*" 

"How’s that?” 

"Because, If any dirty work is started, they'll expect 
to find the chart on my person. For that reason* Paul* 
I want you to let me sew this thing into your Inside 
pocket, and wherever you are* don’t let this jacket get 
away from you,” 

"Aye, aye,” said Paul, opening hia coat, while the 
skipper, with thread and needle, set to work. 

When this task was completed, he exclaimed. "And 
one thing more, Paul* if any dirty work starts while weYe 
ashore, don't you wait to see what happens, just make off 
with the chart and leave me alone*” 
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“No/ 1 

“Who's this?” 

"Couldn't say/' 

"Well, that nice looking, slim chap, is yer pot-bellied 
unde SprotL Don’t wonder ye couldn't recognise him. 
A slick easy life does play hell with some of 'em/’ 

"And tell me what this picture represents?" 

"Well, ye see your unde and 1 was shipmates together 
once aboard a sealing schooner called the Santa Anna, 
with one o’ them hazin' Yankee skippers fer a master. 
When he had a full cargo of skins, he started baain’ us 
so everlastingly, that first place we touched in, we lads 
beat it. That place happened to be Punta Arenas. 

"While we was on the beach, here, we heard o' gold 
over yonder, and o' course, like all young bloods, we got 
the fever. 

"It was the month of September when we started out, 
spring in. these latitudes, but snow was so deep that we 
had to clear our way for miles with shovels. Then, the 
brush was so thick that we had to begin carving our way 
by axes. In time, we arrived at the Santa Maria River, 
where we found eight men at work sluicing out about 
seven hundred grains of gold a day. This wasn't wages, 
so we kept pushin’ on and on, discovering capes, rivers, 
and ranges o' hills* with here and there more placer gold. 

"Finally* we fell in with the Indians, about eighty o' 
them, all armed with bows. They surprised us with a 
shower of arrows* and we turned loose with Winchesters. 
That picture ye see there, son* represents the end o" the 
fight* and the dark handsome looking gent, in the rear 
is yer Uncle Sprott. Leastways, that's the man he was.” 

“Now* then, let's get over to the bar and have a drink." 

Stepping down the bar, Paul listened again to the 
amazing reminiscences* 

"Yea, I been on cne trail o’ gold out o this God forsaken 
port for over twenty five years now, Sprott, “ 

"Did ye ever strike It lucky r 

"No* not that ye could boast of. Seems to me this 
business is like all other specula* rig. they never let ye 
take it away. No matter hew much ye'd make out in the 
bush, ye'd always blow it all in again, just as soon as ye 
got back to town.” 

"Ought to a had more sense," grunted fc'.e judi ous 

Sprott. 


“Aye* but we ain't all as wise as the old bluenose skin¬ 
flint. I always remember you as a shipmate, Sprott, you 
had a one way pocket, money went in, but it didn’t come 
out. Bet you've got your first nickel yet " 

A& though to answer this challenge, Sprott called laugh¬ 
ingly for another round of drinks* while his long lost 
friend* waxing increasingly voluble, opened up with an 
account of his last expedition. 

“Wasn't off that time for gold,” he remarked signifi¬ 
cantly, 

“What were you after?" 

“I was off for the Ferrara treasure,” 

The eyes of the skipper narrowed, while the look of the 
sly fox instinctively crept into bis hard, grasping fea¬ 
tures. Thoroughly occupied with his recital, Dan Slogett 
proceeded; 

“Yes, sir. I got a bay named after me, Slogett Bay is 
what they call it, but I came near leavin' more than me 
name there. And it was all on account o’ this cursed 
treasure. 

“Come to think of it* Pd like to know how many brave 
fellows have scattered their bones across the Straits there, 
lookin' fer them evaluatin' chests o' Andrea Ferrara. 

"Well, no one lives in this place long without gettin' the 
bug* and o i course, I got it, along with the rest. 

“A feller come in here one night with a cat boat full o T 
bultet holes, and the decks red with blood. I happened to 
be on the landing, as he come ashore, and seein 1 he was 
nigh frozen to death* I took him in to bunk with me. 
He was pretty well tuckered out-when he landed, but he 
soon picked up, and then one day he told me that he and 
his mates had been down after Ferrara’s treasure* and had 
fallen foul of the Yafcgaws. But what got me goin' was 
that he had one o' them Spanish gold doubloons which 
them Indians give him* before they had the falling out. 
What J s more* they told him that there were chests full of 
It* down there In a place where I'd already been, after 
common pay-dirt. 

“The place was on the South coast of Tierra del Fuego, 
about forty miles west of the Strait of Le Maire. More 
expeditions have been fitted out to go there than to any 
two diggings besides. They always get ged* and they 
always lose lives. 


"Indeed, I T 1I tell you, Sprott, more lives have been lost 
at Slogelt Bay, than at all the rest o 1 the Cape Horn 
diggin's* and that's sayin' a lot." 

"You bet ye.” 

"Well* I wouldn't a taken no more trips down there 
just fer common gold. But when it was for the Ferrara 
treasure, that was different. 

"We had a chance, just then, to buy up a good stout 
sealing schooner* called the Constance, so we formed a 
syndicate, and fourteen of ui chaps bought her fer the 
Ferrara treasure expedition. There'd been lots o’ expedi¬ 
tions before us fellers* but we had that Spanish gold 
doubloon to bank on* so, of course, we made up our minds 
that ours was the schooner that was going to come back 
ballasted with Golden Virgins and diamond crucifixes. 

"We worked all of every low tide, and ate and slept 
during high water. According to the dope our pardner 
had from the Indians, these here chests were buried under 
the high water mark, so o' course* we couldh’i work double 
tides, as we would a done, otherwise. Ye .see we was so 
crazy fer that treasure that we didn't hardly want to 
take time to eat or sleep. 

"Well* we was so red-hot in gettin 1 after the stuff, that 
we made one terrible mistake. We slept in our schooner, 
to save time, We was all so dead beat, when we knocked 
off* that we didn’t eveh have a man to spare to keep a 
lookout. 

“One night, we went to sleep, as usual, absolutely all 
in, from a hard day's labor. Then, while we was all 
sleeping, along comes one o’ them rip snorters o T the real 
old Cape Stiff variety. 

"The Constance was picked up on a great grandfather 
of a wave* cornin' out of Eternity, and smashed into 
kindling wood, on that ironbound shore. 

"There was only one feller in that gang left alive* and 
that was me* and curiously enough, I come through 
without a scratch.” 

"Didn't you know anything about it? 1 ' inquired Paul 
aghast. 

"Nary a thing. There I was, asleep like a babe in a 
cradle, I remember dreamin' there was a storm, and then, 
next thing I knew, I woke up lying on the beach, with the 
wreckage o' the poor old Con stance lyin' all around me,” 

"And what did ye do then, Dan?" inquired Sprott. 
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’'What did I do* why sure 1 camped on tin? beach, and 
worked away at low water, 'tween the tides, still lookin' 
fer the Ferrara treasure/' 

"And ye never found it?" 

“ So/ answered the miner, with a disgusted tone in his 
voice. "Just when l was plumb sure 1 was about on to 
them there chests, a Government cruiser come along and 
picked me off." 

Ci’KOTT GARKRFAL and Dan Slogett passed up the 
^ peer-head bar arm in arm. The two old shipmates were 
nicety Jingled But Paul* who brought up in the rear, w T as 
steady as a church 

Together they went to steamship agents, w here Sprott 
arranged the nr vssary details for the transshipment of 
hiri fira -kins to London .ti one of the Pacific Mail steamers 
which wa* due i.» thereon the following Monday, 
With this business attended to. the 
skipper wu_s intent on returning to his vessel 


ering him with kisses, nestling and purring up against him 
like a little pussy. 

This was the rough miner's portion of love and affection 
waiting by the garden gate* Feigning to be disgusted, he 
fumed, "Hey, get off o' mo, will ye!" 

At which. Petite Raymonde bounded to her feet, pout¬ 
ing and then dancing off again, exclaimed. 

"And who are your friends, Dan/' 

"Friends, Hell, these ain’t friends, they're shipmates.” 

"Oh T oh, isn’t that wonderful!" 

“Remember the picture, kid, down at the pierhead bar, 
o‘ me and some more o’ the boys holdin’ off the Indians?” 

“I should say I do.” 

"Well, this great big walrua, here, Cap'n Gabereau, is 
one o' them boys." 

As one of the family, it was Sprott/a turn to get a hug 
and kiss, which he was not at all backward about receiv¬ 


ed course, you've heard of it?” he inquired of Ray¬ 
monds, 

She who had been plying him with questions from all 
over the seas, answered in most casual manner. 

"1 should like to know who hasn’t/ 1 

"Sitting apart, Paul seemed to see a flash passing be¬ 
tween her and Old Dan. 

At this, he fell to thinking of Yvonne and Don Juan. 
A'outh and Age strangely joined. And here it was again, 
only more glaring in its contrast of beauty and the beast. 
What could ever bring these two together? Here again 
was one of those sexless unions consummated by the 
love of gain. Paul's mind was wandering on this subject, 
when Sprott inquired: 

"And what d'ye know about this Ferrara family, they 
came from my home town of Arichat. Ever heard of 
any of 'em at Punta Arenas?” 

"I should say so. We knew them all 
down here." 



^ "Tell me about them.' f 

"Well, first there was Andrea, the old 
pirate himself. Half a century before this 
town was born, he used to land on Sandy 
Point for wood and water, and this was his 
last place of call, just before he buried his 
treasure/' 

"And what about his sons?” 

"The whole four generations of 'em have 
been here. The first was a prisoner in the 
old penal colony. The next was a sailor, the 
third generation was represented by a son 
;4 ; i, who was here as governor, and then his son 

was an officer in the Argentine Navy. 

"Why wasn’t he in the Chilian Navy?” 

"On account of his father, the former 

§ Governor, plotting a revolution. The 

Ferraras were always in revolutions/' 
"And what's the name of this last chap?* 1 
"Captain Don Juan, he's the one that 
claims to be the last heir to the treasure. 
And what's more, he’s the one who says 
he's bound to get it." Petite Raymonde 
uttered this last with a fine inflection of 
sarcasm, which did not fail to strike an 
appreciative chord. 

While they were still absorbed in talk 
over the Ferraras, the sleek looking Chilian 
came in to remind his mistress that it was 
time for supper. 

With the early night of the high south 
latitudes already coming on, Paul began to 
gaze anxiously at the lengthening shadows 

___ without. Somehow, on account of all that 

he had heard of Punta Arenas, he did not 
relish walking down those dark streets with 
that secret sewn against his breast. There 
was fear, it seemed, for any who touched that fatal parch- 
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do*T. -he pike, only a little handful o’ fluff, that ye could 
ITT upon yer knee; buc, take it from me, she’s one o' 
them what h *longs to the old days when we used to have 
llotii and tigers In the woods. Now we got nothin' but 
chipmunks/' 

"What d’ye mean?" 

"W by, ?he's a gambler, kind that 'tud play with ten 
thousand head o' sheep in the jack-pot.” 

"Sounds like a kid that 'ud take a chance.” 

'Ain’t never seen the man yet that could call her bluff, 
she's the greatest gambler in this town, in pants or 
petticoat, and no mistaken' it/* 


claimed: 

"D’ye know what I'm goin' to call you?” 

"What?” 

“Old Unde Pug, You've got a face on you like a great 
big pug dog, you ? re so ugly you're almost pretty, Uncle 
Pug." This rechristening was followed by another kiss, 

“And now/' said Dan, "here's a young feller, far too 
young fer you. This is Paul Gabereau, so you can treat 
him as if you was bis mother.” 

“His grandmother, you mean," said Raymonds, com* 
Ing on with some more kisses, at which, Paul turned and 
fled, to the accompaniment of roars of laughter from the 
others. 


ment. 

With this agitation within* he rose and announced, "I 
guess we had better be going, before it get's too dark/ - 

But Dan Sloggett pulled him imperiously into his seat 
again. "Stay right where ye be, young feller. We'll bide 
here for a bite o 1 supper, and then I'll see the two o' ye 
down to the landing. How does that suit ye, Sprott?” 

“Sure, that’s Q.K., Dan.” 

In spite of Paul's misgivings, in the gathering gloom, 
such feelings seemed to flee as they sat under a bright 
light at a table where the viands were a pure delight, 
after long months of hard fare upon a sealing schooner. 

At the end of the supper. Petite Raymonde went out 


^ H;> Dsn tatked on the charms of his lady, they 
climbed the high bill above the town. Lagging behind, 
Paul turned to regale himself with the splendid panorama 
tha- s:ret''ned at their feet. The yellowish hills of Tierra 
del Fuego r--i?e in the east, beyond the broad blue waters 
of the £ trait* The snow capped peaks of Mount Sarmi- 
ento, and its gi[sterling sisterhood, appeared above the 
horizon at the south, while in the west the evergreen 
nsour*-air.r rose boldly from the water's edge. And there, 
right in front of these dark-green mountains lay the zinc 
ar.d pink town, the most absurd foreground to magnifi¬ 
cent landscape that was ever imagined. 

W;::le Paul was still lost in wonder at this unrivalled 
prosper hi* companions called him, and together they 
turned in at a gateway which led up to a neat red bouse, 
bud: s-■mewhan on the model of an ancient colonial 
man-/ir. f the Southern States* In front, there was a 
yard '/ fiow&r beds, coaxed on* even at that season. 
A vj/i-- -r--fetory, at the side* was set apart for great 
” •• -.“ed flowers and shrubs* In the front of the 

: w_ ■ f . r i £5 made the most display, while ferns 

p-"- - ■■ ■■ ----- --ically [ a id out to delight the eye 

by -.'-r - very unexpectedness. 

As tiey . - -re. the door hur?.t open, and a dear* 
tffebie voice called * 

"Why, hullo, Dan, old dear/ 1 

Beside the tw , rough mer. the girl looked fragile as a 
piece of Dresden china. Bringing up the rear, Paul 
noticed that there was a certain athletic vigor about her, a 
as she leaped fairly into the arms of the giant Dan, smoth¬ 


Back and forth around the garden they raced, Paul as 
fearful of the kissing woman, as though she were one of 
the daughters of the Sirens. 

He was quick* but she was quicker, and catching him 
suddenly like a flash of light, she tapped him lightly on 
the shoulder, calling ’tag.' 

“Kiss him,” admonished Dan. But the girl's answer 
was to fling away, disdainful. 

As she ushered them in, Dan inquired, "Anyone up here 
this afternoon at the tables?” 

“Not a soul” 

"Well, what's the chance fer a game of draw poker?" 

"All the chance in the world, old dear, but let’s 
sit down first and have a talk. I haven't seen a stranger 
from the outside world for months and months/' 

At a signal from Raymonde, an oily looking Chilian, In 
a white coat, brought them several rounds of drinks, 
while under the combined influence of Bacchus and Venus 
Sprott waxed increasingly convivial* 

As they drank and talked, the idea of poker and bac¬ 
carat seemed to fade into the distance. Captain Gabereau 
had been all over the seas, and Petite Raymonde was not 
without far interests. Somewhere at the end of the world, 
at the end of the seas, her amazing mind was bent on one 
sure quest, at least so thought Paul, as he sat slightly 
out of the inner ring, drinking leas, and listening more. 

Now and again, Raymonde turned to urge upon him a 
potent concoction, but the young cock was not as easy as 
the wise old roosters. 

Finally, it was Gabereau himself who broached the 
subject of the Ferrara treasure. 


to fix the coffee, bringing in each steaming cup herself, 

"This is for you, old Uncle Fug/' 

"And this is for the boy that's never been kissed," she 
exclaimed, as she placed Paul’s cup beside him. 

Everyone, even the dour Faul h was in fine spirits by 
this time, and he joined as loudly as any in the general 
laughter. 

Shortly after the drinking of the coffee, they all rose 
and went into the big room f where suddenly, without the 
slightest premeditation, the skipper went over and laid 
himself out on the sofa, announcing drowsily. 

“I’m tired. I'm goin’ to—' 

Even before he finished speaking, he had trailed off 
into sleep. Sitting in a great chair before the fire, Paul 
felt a great peace stealing over him* the fire was so warm, 
the room so cosy, everything bad such a soothing, soften¬ 
ing influence* his eyes closed for just a moment, and in an 
instant, he, too, had lapsed into profoundest slumber. 

P AUL was the first to aw 1 a ken from that mysterious 
and stupefying sleep. Where vras lie? W hat had 
happened? 

lie opened his eyes to gaze upon a room w here twilight 
was thickening. The fires had gone out, and everything 
felt bleak and cold* Aa he looked about, thtite. stretched 
out on the sofa, was the bulky form of the skipper, 
announcing his presence by stertorous breathing. 

Paul roused himself, and stood erect. He was stiff in 
every joint, while his head seemed misty and confused* 

"Errr, it's cold," he exclaimed, as . 

Continued on pa&e ?S 
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T AVENTY-FIVE bundled years ago 
ihv Greek philosopher, scientist 
and mathematician, Pythagoras. 
o-t: .’tivt-4 and preached the doctrine 
that a harmony of numbers underlay 
and governed all natural phenomena. 
To him. numerical combinations and 
relationship!:; gave the value of reality* 
and wi -e the essence or mainspring of all 
I;ng or dead. In such eom- 
biQatEons the peculiar qualities* whereby 
different forms of matter were made 
distinguishable from one another, were 
born, lived and had their being. To 
suc- vvdmK generations this magic secret 
of numbers seemed a fanciful theory, 
hut h day the iiscovery of the electron 
shows bow closely, through chance* or 
*:„d. ft-. 1 r;iy through inspiration* this 
ancient Creek approached the truth. 

Tne atom L locally that which vanned 
be cut wj.4 until the past few years 
looked upon as the indivisible* the 
ultimate or primordial particle of all 
matter, Every chemical element had 
its own particular kind of atom, which 
differed from those of other elements 
in weight and size. The atoms were the 
fundamental units of the elements, and 
the elements were the A. B. C's of the 
materia! world (literally the L* M- Nf’s,i* 
Beyond thrs we had little knowledge of 
the structure of the atom. The atom of 
hydrogen was taken, to be the lightest 
and smallest of ad the atoms, and so was 
the most minute particle known to 
science. but a few years ago Sir J. J. 
Th mf :- -n. of Cambridge, discovered 
1 particle which was but erne-eighteen 
hundredth of the weight of the hydrogen 
atom This fact* together with the 
d:s: *ry of X-rays by Kontgen a few 
years later and of radium by Madame 
Curie has revolutionized previous ideas 
of atoml - structure, and consequently 
nf the inner structure of our materia] 
world. This minutest of particles— 
a Gulliver among Brobdign agism atoms 
is called an electron. It 3$ charged with 
electricity, or rather it is itself an electric 
charge and the charge h always a 
negative one. It is an essential part 
of the and here is where the great 

and %erpowering importance of num¬ 
ber- >mes in. Each kind of atom has a 
certain arid definite number of electrons, 
ar.d owes it3 peculiar properties to this 
number. A difference of but one electron 
makes a world of difference in the 
maraoter of an atom, and so in the 
hem: cal behaviour, appearance, texture 
and other physical quail ties of the 
element which the atoms go to form. 

Ladder of The Atoms 


F 


in 



JR ; t.- lance, hydrogen is a very light 
in flammable gas .□ every day use 
t't kite hen. Its atom has hut one 
:tror.. Helium, also a light but non- 
.■-,rr.rr.Ji• gai, valuable cm this account 

use in dirigible balloons, has two 
ctr * •=. Lithium, a solid metal ele- 
r:t and resembling helium or hydrogen 
■7. iy wrmt=never, has only one more, 
x r*p. electrons. Alt the elements, 
i -.r-=t iue Rtly the atoms, of which 
imposed, have different 
It '• therefore, for many 
ms been r us ternary to arrange the 
meats a firing order according to 
rlr weights. For instance* lead is 



, gold than copper, 
and so or. through 
elements. Each has 


its particular weight by which it may 
be distinguished. One of the heaviest 
dements is radium; the lightest is hydro¬ 


gen. The hydrogen atom at the loot of 
the list has n weight of erne: helium the 
next, a weight of four, and lithium, the 
third in the list* u weight of nearly seven. 
It is seen that the increases in weight 
pf successive elements in the scale are 
not uniform. On the other hand, 
when the number of electrons which the 
various atoms contain is considered, 
it is found that the order is the same, but 
there is a regular step-like ascent from 
one atom to the next. If we ascend this 
ladder of the atoms it is found that each 
atom as Et stands upon its rung has one 
and only one electron more than the 
atom just below it—electrons are added 
singly. Uranium on the top rung has 
ninety-two electrons* precarious position 
one might think for this large and heavy 
atom. And so indeed it proves to be; 
it tends to topple down to lower rungs 
and lose some of its electrons. When it 
does so* of course, it is no longer Uranium 
but another element. If it drops to the 
seventy-eighth rung it loses all its 
electrons over seventy-eight and turns 
to lead. Radium acts the same way; 
it is continually changing by losing 
electrons. 

In the building of our world, and 
probably indeed of the uni verso, these 
ninety-two atoms are the only building 
stones with which nature has had to 
work. As a matteT of fact, only a small 
proportion of the ninety-two are used 
to any extent by the great architect* 
The majority of the atoms are very rare, 
?and are used only in insignificant meas¬ 
ure. Through an infinity of combina¬ 
tions of a really very small number of 
atoms, which differ only in the number 
of electrical charges which they possess, 
all matter has been built up* It is in* 
deed a startling conception that the 
boundless variety of our world is due 
to minute charges of electricity. Noth¬ 
ing more tangible, nothing less ghost¬ 
like than these are the basis for the 
particular nature and attributes per¬ 
ceived and rendered distinguishable by 
our senses. The air we breathe, the 
food we eat; all matter, gaseous, liquid 
or solid; its consistency, its taste, and 
its smell, all its features are due to 
different numbers of electric charges 
in its atoms. 

Fundamentals of Creation 

S INCE everything in the world de¬ 
pends upon the kind ol atoms in it, 
and each kind of atom owes its character 
to the number ot electrons in it, these 
particles— the electrons—are the funda¬ 
mentals of all creation. If we have 
any curiosity in our make up we should 
be very curious indeed to know more 
about, an electron— what it is like, and 
what it does.. Scientists are the most 
curious of mortals, and (bey have spent 
their lives in weighing, measuring and 
timing the movements of these little 
particles. They have been examined hy 
every means which the ingenuity of man 
could devise. In the first place the 
electrons are arranged in the atom in a 
very definite pattern. The pattern is a 
very wonderful one. Briefly the atom 
resembles nothing so much as a miniature 
solar system. This implies that its parts 
are in continuous movemen in relation 
to one another, and indeed this is so. 
A mass of iron, or of copper, or a lump 
of coal lying upon the ground is surely 
ns inert arid motionless as the proverbial 
doornail, and yet could we look into 
these substances with eyes capable of 
perceiving atomic dimensions what a 


marvellous sight would be revealed. 
A mass attack by a swarm of enraged 
wasps would, by comparison with atomic 
activity, appear as sedate as the alow 
movie of a family of snails. 

The atom has a central core or kernel 
which is the heavier part, and would 
represent the sun in our miniature solar 
system. The satellites are the electrons. 
These are situated at distances which are* 
in proportion to the electron's size, just 
as immense as the distances which 
separate the earth and planets from the 
sun. The electrons revolve around their 
central sun at a tremendous rate, making 
many, many millions ot revolutions per 
second* If they were able to escape 
from these circular paths they would fly 
through space at a speed of, in some 
cases, KXhQQU 1 miles or more per second. 
What a world of energy In such a mitel 

The electrons, however, except in 
certain cases, or under certain con¬ 
ditions, do not escape. They are held 
inexorably within certain circular paths, 
for the kernel or proton, as It is technical¬ 
ly called, is made up of positive electric 
charges and tends to draw the negatively 
charged electrons to itself, and prevent 
their flying away uncontrolled since 
unlike electric charges attract and like 
charges repel one another). The centri¬ 
fugal force of the whirling electrons on 
the other hand prevents them from being 
drawn into the central core. Between 
tlie two forces, electrical, which draws 
them in* and centrifugal which throws 
them outward, a precise balance is 
struck, and the electron, unless sub¬ 
jected to some outside force, pursues its 
proscribed course through ages of time. 

It is almost beyond human conception 
that particles of such minute dimensions 
as the atom could be again divisible 
into still smaller particles which are 
ceaselessly revolving at great speeds. 
It reminds one of the infinity of dimuni- 
tiun In the size of fleas ol which Dean 
Swift speaks. No microscope has been 
made, or ever can be made powerful, 
enough to enable us to see the Individual 
atom, much less the electron, directly, 
but the present day conception of its 
structure, which w r e owe to the studies 
of Sir J. J, Thompson, Sir Ernest Ruther¬ 
ford, at one time professor of physics at 
McGill University, and to the Danish 
physicist, Niels Bohr, is placed so surely 


upon a foundation of indirect evidence 
that no one questions that it is essentially 
a true one. 

Cloud of Whirling Mites 

r- PHE discoveries of the atom's structure 
T and behavior have in turn effected 
great and revolutionary changes in our 
conceptions of the nature of matter* 
They tell us thit electricity is the basis 
of all matter. They tel! us of the pro¬ 
portionately immense empty spaces which 
separate the atom’s component parts 
and that the individual atoms are again 
separated widely from one another. 
An electron could speed through matter 
as freely as a comet through the heavens* 
and with as little chance of collision. 
Matter then is not a continuous solid 
mass with particle in contact with part¬ 
icle, but a cloud of whirling mitea. 
This newer knowledge tells us further 
that the particles of the atom are all 
electric charges in motion* Charges re¬ 
volving at tremendous speed. It is 
this motion which gives matter its 
weight; it is the forces holding the parts 
together which give it rigidity;, hardness, 
etc.—nothing else. Our senses are train¬ 
ed to respond and so perceive these 
forces, and we interpret the sensations 
in our own way, as solidity, texture, 
color, etc. The old distinction between 
matter and energy goes by the board* 
Briefly, the atom is energy, and so all 
matter is a form of pure energy—motion, 
force, power. 

The discovery of the electron has 
solved many puzzles* The atoms of the 
metals have electrons which are held 
very loosely in the atom. At the least 
provocation they fly away through 
the metal. When a large number of 
them do this there is set up a current 
of electricity, for this is just a stream of 
electrons. When a chemical action 
occurs it is the movement of electrons 
which causes it. Light, given out by a 
white hot body, is moving electrons 
which cause waves in the ether* per¬ 
ceived by the eye as light* The X-rays 
are waves in the ether caused by vibrat¬ 
ing electrons. The glowing wire of the 
radio tube gives out electrons which 
carry the radio waves. The wonders of 
the precious radium are in Large part due 
to the electrons which it fires out. 
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Some Candid Canadian isms 
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T HE greatest need of the Maritime 
Provinces is nut more people, nor 
is It more money, There is something 
that we need mure than reduced freight 
rates and more than what are commonly 
called our rights. It b a new sentiment* 
Bome who catch our meaning will prob¬ 
ably say that if we acquire certain con¬ 
cessions get more people and amass more 
wealth, then we shall get the better 
spirit. But that, we think, is putting 
the cart before the horse. Given the 
proper spirit, all things will be achieved 
t Ei at we have in our hearts * The p ri n ei pal 
factor in every achievement no matter 
what the field, is the outlook of the 
individual—or of the collection of in¬ 
dividuals we call the community . * . 


Far 

Continued 

“ Hrrr, it's cold** 1 he exclaimed* as 
breath appeared like smoke in the chill 
air. Then, regarding the abandoned 
rooms, the past began to return dimly. 
He remembered that they liad been 
there with Dan Sloggett, Petite Ray¬ 
monds bad given them coffee, and they 
had slept, it seemed, for age*. 

A ray of dawning light began to appear. 
lla reached frantically for tSic sewn-up 
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We need a new 1 spirit in the Maritime 
Provinces, because too long we have 
been under the dominion of a spirit of 
despair. Many a man who was down 
and out realized w hen he came to him¬ 
self that everything depended upon him¬ 
self and that 1 himself" was the spirit 
within him; and just as soon as he began 
to tune himself up to the note of success 
he began to succeed. It Is the same w-ay 
with communities. Just as soon as 
afflicted communities correct their frame 
of mind, just so soon they begin to rise* 

What is needed is a renewing of a right 
spirit, among Maritime people generally. 
There has already been some of this, but 
a certain band of pessimists retard com¬ 
plete recovery.-—Tfre .Vcri/i»» Merchant 


Gold 

.from page $2 

pocket* in the breast of his coat, then 
suddenly hurst forth in dismay. 

"My God, they've got \W' 

In a moment, he was vigorously 
shaking his uncle, who was at first too 
thick to apprehend anything. 

■ 4 W ll a **—er— nta —t— r? " ’ 

"Wake up] wake up! They've stolen 
our secret!"' 

Continued oh page SO 
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(AijrfcftiEfii from potje eS 
Ai 1 his informali»m. the dazed skipper 
seemed to leap into consciousness. Grip¬ 
ping Paul fiercely by the shoulders, he 
growled. 

AY hat're ye giviiff us!" 

" Yes, it’s gone/’ said Paul, presenting 
to view the inner pocket of his coat, 
which had been cut neatly away with 
something sharp as a razor 

Sprott was not as long as Ins nephew 
in leaping to con elusions. 

A see it till now," he gasped bitterly, 
“Like a poor fool, t come up here with 
that Dan Staggett, and a good skin full 
o' booze. Dan and his little huzzy done 
the rest. They doped our coffee with 
laudanum or something last night* and 
while wove been sleeping the clock 
round, them two have been making a 
dean getaway." 

"Where d'ye s'pose they went?” 
"Don't ask fool questions. Only one 
place for them, and what's more, they're 
a pair o' Cape Dorn storm birds. Come 
on. ive ain't goin’ to let the grass grow 
under our feet." 

Directing their steps to the water¬ 
front, Sprott spent the next hour pick¬ 
ing up clues of the missing Dan. 

Had he been seen? 

Yes* late last night* he was there* 
along with Petite Raymonds, strange 
union* wasn’t it? Said that he was elop¬ 
ing with the girl* 

What w r ere they doing? 

Fitting up his prospecting yawl, the 
A /?!ry G. Seemed in an uncommon 
hurry. Worked all night* Everyone 
thought that he was off on some now 
prospecting venture, likely had a tip* 
but what got them guessing was the 
supplies he took aboard, no mining 
implements, no lumber for sluicing* just 
provisions* and he took an everlasting 
whack of the same* 

W T hat time did he sail? 

Just as soon as it was daylight* to see 
to navigate over the bars. He and his 
girl cast off* and before long they were 
out of sight. 

Which way? 

To the eastward. 

It was long after dark by the time 
Sprott had gained all this information, 
but once sure of the others' movements* 
he did not hesitate in his own plans. 

Before the following dawn cast its 
rosy hues upon the snow-dad peaks* 
the Skipper, Paul, Wild Alec MacLean* 
Baptiste LeRlanc, and Yen, the faithful 
Jap* were headed to the eastward* 
in a ten-ton sloop* which they had pur¬ 
chased from a mining gang, and stocked 
up for a long cruise. 

At first they had intended setting 
out in the schooner* but the navigation 
of labyrinthian bays and shallow channels 
warned the skipper that a small boat, 
of light draft was preferable* 

After leaving Laredo Bay* they gave 
Tape Porpesse a wide berth, passed 
Santa Marta Island* and edged away 
for the narrows. When abreast of Cape 
Gregory* noticing that the end of the 
eastward current was at hand, the 
skipper sang out. 

“Inside the bay there's where we’ll 
anchor till the westerly drift is over." 

It was difficult navigating but they 
were soon riding at their moorings* Sprott 
at once got his glass and began to 
study the Fuegian shore* Suddenly* 
he handed his glass over to the mate 
inquiring: 

“What do you make that out to be just 
ah*ad there* in close to the land?” 

“That’s a yawl! S’help me if we 
haven't got a line on ’em all ready*" 

As the current and wind were now' 
both ahead, skipper* mate and Paul put 
off in the dinghy to investigate. 

As they came nearer* it became 
apparent that the yawl was none other 
than the Mary C rr which Dan Sloggett 
had formerly pointed out to the Skipper 
off the pier-head landing. The strange 
fact about^her was that she rode in the 


tideway with mainsail up, and jibs un¬ 
stopped. 

"Looks mighty queer." 

"Must have left her in one gosh awful 
hurry." 

As they came warily alongside* Paul* 
who was in the bows, stood up to look 
into the cock-pit of the yawl* at which 
a cry of horror escaped him. 

The tiller and sternshects were red 
with blood. 

On the sides of the cuddy were a mim- 
1 sit of holes where Winchester bullets 
hnd come through from below, while two 
hideous looking harpoons* about seven 
feet long, were impaled against the 
slide. 

"The Alaculoofs,” muttered thoskipper 
aghast. "For once* Dan Sloggettt must 
a got caught unawares." 

YV HIILE they were still regarding 
the blood on the abandoned yawl* 
there came an unearthly aeries of shrieks* 
and n flotilla of six Indian war canoes, 
manned in all by about fifty half-naked 
savages* hove in sight from around the 
foreland. 

They were paddling furiously* and 
wore evidently the worse for liquor* 

Wild Alee and the skipper exchanged 
significant glances. 

“Crazy drunk." 

"Got into Sloggett's rum.” 

Bringing up the Winchesters, Yen 
passed them out* giving to each man a 
hundred rounds of ammunition. 

"Now then*" cautioned the skipper* 
"don't open fire till 1 give the word* 
We've got to get the secret chart back* 
and if they've polished off old Dan, the 
chances are that they'll have the parch¬ 
ment in their own possession, so it s no 
good going out of our way to antagonize 
them," 

The war canoea approached at high 
speed* and as they drew nearer, to their 
horror, the crew of the sloop beheld the 
bloody head of Dan Sloggett, impaled 
on a spear in the bow of the leading canoe. 

Suddenly Sprott Gab ere an fired across 
the nearest canoe* puncturing them just 
above the water line, and at the same 
time, giving imperious signal to halt. 

As the drunken savages still came on, 
the skipper muttered* "AH right, boys, 
let 'em have EL atm just below their water 
line. Sink* but don’t kill," 

"Hell, why not kill the swine?" 
snarled Wild Alec* 

"Because, we've got to try to get that 
chart from ’em, ye fool. If we start 
killin', that 'ill be the end of it-" 

With a perfect fuailade of rifle bullets, 
under her water line* the war canoe 
slowly began to settle in the water. 
In sudden dismay, the savages held up* 
and a few moments later were rescued 
from their sinking craft by the following 
canoes. 

This time,, the others bethought them¬ 
selves lea obey the mandate of the rifles* 
and came* to, resting on their paddles, 
while the skipper hailed them, announcing 
that the chief* and his rowers, could 
come within talking distance* the rest 
to hold off. 

The chief, as he stood up in the bow 
of his canoe* wore a shirt and a blanket, 
llis head looked about three sizes too big 
for his body* which was large enough, 
but- the head with its toweled, shaggy 
mane, appeared tremendous in contrast. 
The nose was flat, the mouth brutal* 
the eyes sly, while the total effect nf the 
face was sinister and threatening. No 
wild beast of the forest could have 
appeared more menacing than this 
abysmal creature. 

In spite of his appearance, he spoke 
fluent English* which he said he had 
learned from a missionary at Beagle 
Channel; evidently the gift of tongues 
was the only virtue that had been be- 
stowed by the mission, 

"What happened to the crew of that 
boat there?” demanded the skipper. 

“We kill man," announced the chief, 
with a sardonic grin. 

"What did you do that for?” 
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“We come to trade with him* he go 
down into cabin, and fire at us with 
gun, kill one, two, three our men, we get 
mad and go after him* cut his head 
right off.” 

“ And where's the girl” 

“She’s back on hill." Here the chief 
pointed to the blue ridge of the Fuegian 
shore. 

“We take her off the boat, after we 
kill white man. She no want to come; 
we drag her by the hair, She fight, 
scratch, and bite, like wild cat. Me 
goin' to take her for wife, she get knife* 
kill one* two men. I don’t want her no 
more for wife, take her out and tie her 
under trees on hill, yonder,” 

“ What did you tie her under trees for?" 

A hideous smirk came over the Chief. 
"Mo tie her under there for beasts to 
feed on/' 

At this piece of sardonic humor, he let 
out a high, neighing laugh, in which 
all his boat crew joined lustily. 

“And what do you want now?” 
“Hum/ 11 

'“Bring back that girl, and we'll give 
you plenty rum/ 1 ' 

After a parley among themselves, 
somf* were evidently intent on charging 
the white men, but the row of Win¬ 
chesters had already made an example 
and so, electing the course of discretion* 
they agreed to bring the girl back* in 
return for the rum. At which they all 
withdrew. 

About an hour Eater, the chief’s canoe 
appeared alone. When he was near 
enough for converse, the skipper covered 
him with his rifle. 

“Just stay where you are! And, now 
then, where's the girl?** 

“Can no bring her.” 

“Why’s that?" 

“Panther, there first.” 

"You give me rum now,” 

“No/' 

At this, with a sudden burst of over¬ 
mastering rage, the Alaculoofs dropped 
their paddles, and grasping their har¬ 
poons started to attack the handful of 
despised whites. 

Wild Alec was slightly wounded by the 
first harpoon thrown, but in the next 
instant, he shot the chief through, the 
heart, and then, with a grunt of satisfac¬ 
tion, watched his friends polish off a 
couple more. This was too much for 
the savages, and without delay they boat 
a hasty retreat. 

That night, under cover of darkness* 
the skipper and Yen were put ashore in the 
the dinghy, in order to go up the hill 
indicated and look for the secret, and 
incidentally to gather up the bones of 
the girl. They both carried their Win¬ 
chesters, and setting out confidently, 
vanished into the brush. That was the 
last that was seen of them. The wilder¬ 
ness swallowed them completely. 

As the hill indicated was only about 
a mile away, they should have been 
there and back easily inside an hour, 
but hour after hour passed without a 
trace of them. 

The mate and Paul, who rowed them 
ashore, grew- more and more alarmed, 
as they waited just off the beach in the 
dinghy. 

After midnight, when hope for the 
missing pair was almost abandoned, a 
piercing scream came over the silent 
water from the direction of the sloop. 

Rowing back with all haste, Paul and 
the mate were just in time to hear the 
distant sound of retreating paddles, 
and coming aboard, there was Baptiste 
LeBlanc'a decapitated frame sprawled 
across the cuddy, his body pierced with 
half a dozen harpoons, his useless rifle 
still clutched in his cold grasp. 

All through the rest of that night* 
the two survivors kept watch for signal 
fires on the shore from the missing skipper 
but there was no sign. Long before 
dawn the mate had abandoned hope. 

"No use/ 1 hs announced. “We might 
as well haul up the killick and head back 
fer port,” 

To his consternation. Paul announced: 


“No, sir* I’m not going to leave here 
until I take one more chance ashore there 
to see what I can find/' 

"You'll find yer grave, along with the 
rest of 'em." 

But to the mate’s disgust* argument 
was vain, and placing his rifle in the 
dinghy* Paul started boldly for the shore. 

AS Paul Cabereau came upon the 
beach* he saw above him the dark 
outline of mountains standing dear 
against the moonlit sky. In order to 
escape detection he pulled his dinghy 
up along the shingle, and rolled it under 
a thick beech-wood growth. 

Then* standing on the fringe of the 
thicket* he strained to listen to those 
voices that rise at night-time on the 
fringes of the forest, the sound of a 
possum, the far off cry of a loon, the 
swish of wind in the tree tops, and the 
low croon of the tide. 

Beyond the sounds of nature* there 
was nothing alarming* and he set out, 
walking warily* with rifle cocked* in the 
direction of the hill top. The ascent 
was slow, and greatly impeded by the 
thickness of the brush, but Paul was an 
experienced woodsman and knew how¬ 
to make his way. 

For the next hour, with untiring 
patience, guided by the prof ou Eldest lore 
of the woodsman* Paul proceeded to 
sweep back and forth across that forest 
hill. 

Even his infinite patience was becom¬ 
ing exhausted* when his ear was directed 
to a purring sound, like that of a giant 
cat. 

A panther! 

The purring sound came nearer, drew 
away* came nearer once again. But 
there was no sight of the animal. In a 
sudden panic, forgetting all else, Paul 
pulled his trigger. At the report, the 
whole night seemed to send back a 
thousand echoes, and then, as he strained 
to listen* there came the unmistakable 
sound of a woman’s voice* crying: 

"Don't shoot it! Don't Shoot it!” 

Following the sound of that cry, Paul 
burst out into a brief clearing, and there, 
tied to a tree with hands behind her, was 
Petite Raymonds., while, to add to the 
gruesomeness of the situation, up and 
down in front of her a monstrous panther 
was cavorting about as joyously as a 
playful kitten. 

At sight of this puissant animal* 
Paul's blood seemed to freeze in his 
veins. 

Utterly ignoring him, the panther con¬ 
tinued to purr* and roll over, and gallop 
from side to side* and make no end of 
kittenlike motions, all because of the 
exuberance of its youthful spirits. Then* 
most amazing of all, it returned to rub' 
itself lovingly against the body of the 
girl, in motions of gentlest friendship. 

It was Raymonde who spoke first* 
seeing Paul at last in the dim moonlight* 
she let out a rapturous cry of joy, not 
unlike that of their first meeting, but 
this time* the voice was woefully weak, 

“Oh, oh* Paul, I can't believe that's 
you.” 

Paul was still fingering his rifle, and 
eyeing the panther with suspicion, when 
she called: 

“Don’t harm him, whatever you do, 
don't harm him.” 

“Why?” 

"Because the dear creature has saved 
my life. You know down here they 
call the panther the “friend of man’, 
and so indeed l found him to be. As 
soon as those frightful savages tied me 
here and went away* that dear old pan¬ 
ther came out of the woods, purring as 
if he couldn't say how glad he was to 
see me. and he's been sticking by me ever 
since*" 

"Have you been here long?” inquired 
Paul, as he proceeded to undo her 
thongs. 

"Two nights and a day. And if it 
hadn't have been for my friend, the 
panther* you wouldn't have found any¬ 
thing here but my bones.” 
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"How's that?" 

■'Breaux, he drove away the jaguars 
and other beasts of prey that came to 
destroy me." 

VV(th this new ally of the wilderness, 
known as thr friend of naan', Paul found 
himself strangely confident, and carry¬ 
ing the exhausted girl, he started down 
again to the beach. 

AU the way, the faithful panther trailed 
them, and still stood there, keeping up 
its endless tut tend ike motions, when 
they were at last safely embarked in the 
dinghy, and ori the way back to the 
out ter. 

By the time they arrived aboard, the 
gtr2 was in a comatose state 

MavLe&n. who heard them coming, 
could hardly believe his ears, when 
Paul shouted that he had brought the 
girl back alive. 

All through the following day, the two 
of them kept a bright lookout for Yen 
and the missing skipper, but there was 
no more sign of them, and finally, to¬ 
ward evening, with the tide starting 
to run westward, with their last hope 
extinguished, they proceeded to get 
under way. 

Rest aboard the sloop did much to 
revive Raymonds, who was possessed 
of that greatest of all aids to recovery, 
a resilient spirit. 


As for Peter, he on his part knew 
something of lynxes A lynx at bay 
he w^mld have treated with the respect 
due its savagery, its swiftness of action, 
and its eviscerating claws. But this 
lynx in the tree, ivith its way of retreat 
open, was nothing to him but a great 
over-grown cat, and to be treated 
accordingly. He broke into a torrent 
of uproarious barking, and danced about 
as if he would spring into the tree. His 
loud demonstrations seemed to daunt 
the lynx, and after enduring it for a few 
miiru'ncs it turned with a harsh snarl, 
bounded back into the tree, and raced 
away, leaping from branch to branch. 
Peter stopped barking and listened till 
the sounds of its flight faded out. Then 
h? urged the ewe—now grown quite 
submissive—once more forward upon 
their journey. 

Along toward the end of the after- 
n ran the travellers c ime to a little farm— 
a n?at cabin with barn and shed, the 
farmyard opening directly upon the 
roadside. In the centre of the farmyard 
stood a boxed-in well with a watering- 
trough beside it. A big man with a pipe 
in his mouth, and carrying two tin 
buckets, was just approaching the w'ell. 
Pet?r surveyed the scene and decided 
that his responsibilities here came to an 
-vi. He steered his charges into the 
y±rd, drove them straight toward the 
mm, and stopped, wagging his tail 
expectantly. But the ewe, who was 
thirty, kept on to the watering trough. 

The big man took the pipe from his 
mouth, sat riowr. the tin bucket and 
considered his visitors, 

"I guess," he drawled, "you're Dave 
Arnold s dawg. what he sold to Steve 
Perkins over to Long Lake Mills. An' 
you've hiked it all the ways back here 
lookin' fer yer master. An f you r ve 
picked up this yere lost ‘yo’ an 1 her lamb 
on the way, an T brung 'em along. I've 
always h ee:d tell you was a wonder 
with the sheep. An 3 now I take it 
yVre handin’ km over to me to take 
ke?r of t e h?” 

Pet^r jumped about and gave a joyous 
yelp. It seemed to him that this big 
man with the dear and kindly gray eyes 
understood him exactly. 

"MandyH shouted the man., turning 
his head. And a comely young woman, 
with her sleeves rolled up r came to the 
kitchen door. 


By the second day, she was able to ait 
up and chat with all her accustomed 
vivacity. But underneath, there was 
evident a restraint, not there on their 
first meeting 

Just past twilight of the second day, 
the ill starred craft arrived back at 
Puntu Arenas, and was made fast along¬ 
side of the pier-head jetty. As it was 
supper time* there were no idlers abaut 
to witness the return of the forlorn hope. 

MaeLeim, without even the formality 
of a goodbye, went into tlie nearest bar, 
and left the girl standing there alone in 
the gathering gloom, leaning, with a 
sudden pitiful weakness, upon the strong 
arm of Paul Gabereau. In that moment 
repression and restraint seemed to fade 
away. 

Clutching at him, with both hands 
upon the lapels of his coat, standing 
a-tip-toe, gazing with all her woman's 
soul into his eyes, she gasped, 

"Paul, darling.' 1 

As Paul bent toward her, she kissed 
him, not the kiss of passion, but the 
kiss of childhood's trust and faith. 
Then, as they parted* she slipped some¬ 
thing into his hand. 

"What's this?” 

'Tt T s the secret chart, don't lose it, 
next time, darling,” 

<To be continued) 


"Here's poor old Dave Arnold's dawg, 
what he sold to Steve Perkins way over 
to Long Lake Mills, come back here 
lookin' fer his master. An' he's brung us 
a strayed 'yo' an' her iamb. Reckon that's 
good luck, eh, lass? I'll go put the £ yo’ 
in the pen* so's she won't stray agin. 
You take the dawg in an' give him a 
good supper. He's a great dawg. I've 
heerd tell he answers to the name of 
Peter." He patted Peter on the head 
and gently pulled his ears, "Peter, 
you go in along of Mandy an' get some 
supper.” And Peter went happily, feel¬ 
ing that he had come among folk of his 
own kind.. 

That same night, however, he con¬ 
tinued his journey, seeking his master. 
But when he reached his old home farm 
he found it in the bands of strangers* 
and everything changed. New horses* 
new cows* even new ducks and chickens 
in the yard. New things in the kitchen. 
Nothing the same but the old, bad- 
tempered* yellow eat, which he had 
never liked. The new owner of the 
farm made a groat fuss over him, to be 
sure; but he was puzzled and desolate, 
and could not help regarding them as 
interlopers. He left them after a couple 
of days, and went to every house in the 
settlement, looking for Dave Arnold. 
At last the universal thought of all ho 
came in contact with in some way con¬ 
veyed to his consciousness the idea that 
Dave Arnold had gone very far away and 
that he would never see hb old master 
again. Thereupon his lonely heart turn¬ 
ed longingly toward the memory of the 
big man with the gray eyes who had 
understood him so promptly* and the 
comely young woman with rolled-up 
sleeves who had so intelligently fed him 
with just what he liked best to eat. 
And on the following evening he was 
back with them again. Again, as it 
happened curiously enough* the big man, 
with the pipe in his mouth, was just 
coming down to the well* with the two 
tin buckets, 

"Hi Mandy!” he shouted, “what did 
I tell ya? Here's Peter back again!" 

The comely young woman came out 
from her kitchen laughing, and bugged 
Peter, 

"I Teckon he'll stay with us now/' 
said she. “I feel it in my bones.” 

And as that was just the way Peter 
himself felt about it; he stayed. 


‘T didn’t get over/' Bartram explained 
easily. 

How he hated himself in the brief silence 
that followed, 

"You were prevented.” It was the 
mother's gentle voice that came to his 
relief, 

"Yes/' he hastened to add, "when I 
volunteered I was—declared—rejected- 
physical condition—just then ...” 

"How unfortunate!” 

There was no mistaking the sincerity 
of the tone, the sympathy of the faded 
eyes. It had been rather a joke in Bar- 
tram's own set—his physical disability. 
Only he knew the bitterness of disap¬ 
pointment, the hurt his pride had suffered* 
a numb hurt that flamed at times into 
acute pain, a vague sense of unfulfillment 
that lay heavily upon him in quiet mo¬ 
ments. It had its beginning, years back* 
generations back. He remembered^ the 
very day he had first been conscious of it. 

Once more he stood a small soldier 
beside his veteran grandfather* looking 
up at a row of photographs on the wall. 
A fine old Hue* these soldier ancestors 
some of them United Empire Loyalists. 
Canada had never had a war from the fall 
of Quebec in which they had not done their 
their bit. And he belonged to them! How 
earnestly that small soldier had drilled 
in the days that followed, The old grand¬ 
father* with the wisdom and patience of 
age, had counselled ‘It'll come again. I 
doubt not you'll have your chance, my 
lad, Yes, it'll come again." 

But the fervor of the small boy had 
come to naught. The old veteran lay in 
the country cemetery, and there had been 
little in the years that followed to keep 
alive the spirit of the young patriot. The 
millions made in timber by his keen- 
minded father padded the way to luxuri¬ 
ous indulgence* to cynical indifference. 

Even when Canada rose to answer the 
call of the Great War he had gone his 
careless way. But there had come that 
day at Bonita's, when above the dink of 
glasses he had heard the peal of martial 
music. It was the spirit of the small boy 
that had guided his unsteady steps to the 
window* where he, the last of a line of 
veterans* stood looking down upon rows 
of marching boys in khaki. He had 
cheered them thickly had toasted those 
khaki lads again and agairij until he had 
forgotten the small soldier and the old 
veteran. 

Days afterwards, days that were only a 
haay memory, his car had been stalled 
in a crush. Again the inspiring strains 
of a military band had roused his befud¬ 
dled sensibilities, A company of raw re¬ 
cruits marched by. In the dust of the 
street they followed a banner 'We enlisted 
to-dayl' Behind these another banner 
flaunted the challenge; 'We enlist to¬ 
morrow!' He had dismissed his car and 
followed the earnest-faced groups. At the 
recruiting station he had offered himself. 
Short and sharp had been his rejection. 

He had passed the night on a park 
bench* side by side with a tramp. The 
mist of a damp morning had found him 
shivering and cold. Then the long illness 
that followed! The horror of it—the 
darkened room where, with shaking hands 
and twitching nerves, he had paid the 
penalty of the reckless years. And when 
again he would have volunteered—the 
Armistice! He had heard in the rejoicing 
bells the death-knell of the small soldier. 
But he had celebrated the Armistice! Oh* 
yes, he had celebrated the Armistice? 

The blur of the past faded, broken by a 
gentle voice: "You must put it right out 
of your mind. You are letting it make you 
unhappy , You wanted to go, you tried to 
go. It was circumstances* don’t you see? 
There wa$ some reason ...” 

No brutal speech could have seared 
Bartram like the kindness in the sweet* 
lined face. It had burned itself into his 
very being, that time. He had had 


visions like accusing angels that pointed 
fingers at him, lashing him with the wasted 
years. For the moment the stillness and 
fragrant sunshine were darkened with 
the ghosts of the past* the sickening* 
wasted years. With hands clenching the 
table, he cried back at them, at the small, 
white-haired lady; 

"Yes* I wanted to go! I did want to go! 
But that didn't help—it didn't ... I 
would rather have died over there 

for my country!” 

"I know.” 

There was a quiver in the voice that 
caught Bartram's senses sharply. The 
faded eyes glistened with tears. Blunder¬ 
ing fool! What had he done? He glanced 
at the pale face of the son who from time 
to time strangled a cough. There was a 
look of patience in the fine eyes that must 
stir the mother’s heart with fear, On the 
face of the other was an expression of 
weariness; he leaned as though to ease the 
pain of the battered limb. One could guess 
how closely they had come to making the 
supreme sacrifice, 

"You make me think of him—of 
Ralph/ 1 the mother was saying* "He said 

just those things - you have said—the 
night before he left us.” 

Bartram looked at her questioningly, 
Ralph! That was the brother* the natur¬ 
alist Julia Mary had spoken of, 

"You make me think of him/’ the old 
lady went on bravely. “He went over 
with the very first, and'—they were wiped 
out—his regiment, This was his place— 
where you are sitting , . 

With a quick gesture her small hand 
slipped to the place before Bartram, 
rested there tremblingly. Bartram caught 
the hand reverently: 

“Dear lady, forgive me, forgive me!” 
he cried, chokingly, “How I must have 
hurt you! Believe me, I didn't know 

“Oh, it's all right," she returned tremu¬ 
lously, JI L—hewas ouroldest* and . . " 

Juba Mary, who had slipped from the 
table, was handling Bartram a framed 
picture; a soldier, young, earnest* eyes 
clear as the untainted air. What a 
compliment she had paid him, Bartram* 
this simple old lady! What would it have 
done for him, this uniform of hb country? 
It was challenging him, the spirit of the 
boy who had given his life, the boy who 
had not come back. And it was his place 
be was filling to-night, here at this board* 
he, Bartram Herald! 

A tightness in bis throat quivered into 
unsteady hands: *T would give—give 
everything—if I could change places w ith 
him/' he half whispered* 

His inner self had spoken, breaking 
through the tarnish of bantering cynicism. 

"Ah, well, we re better off than a great 
many." John Lanes voice broke the 
tension. 

"By the way. there's another inquiry 
about timber," put in one of the sons 
with an effort. 

Timber! Bartram's glance leaped to 
the wooded hills. He had almost forgotten. 
He would have to—be must . . The 

sunlight seemed to fade, the white table 
with the roses and the old-fashioned 
china, the kind faces There were 

lights and music and gayety* the dink of 
glasses, gleam of diamonds, laughter* 
dancing feet! One could forget, forget? 
Like a sick man. for bis drug, Bartram's 
jaded nerves craved the mad hilarity of 
the gang, of Maxine! Her loud laughter 
rang mockingly through the quiet. "Too 
soft-hearted, Bart!" 

He must get away* get away before he 
made a fool of himself. This beauty, this 
quiet—it hurt* it hurt? He didn't want to 
remember, be wanted to forget all that 
wretched time, to drown memories 

Somehow he gave the picture back into 
Julia Mary's hands and got to his feet. 
He made hia farewells quietly, steeling 
himself against the trusting rordiality. 


Lone Clearing 
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FAR GOLD 


&xcitemeyn rises to fever pitch as the rival treasure hunters near their goal 
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Paul started for the Don , feu* sud¬ 
denly Yvonne placed herself be¬ 
tween them. 'Wo. you u)on t touch 
him." 


r T 1 HE STORY SO FAR— Arichat—one of the most 
peaceful villages on tke North Americo?* Continent — 
suddenly is plunged into a. fever of excitement when a gold 
doubloon from the Ferrara hoard appears in the t tillage. 
Sprotl Gabereau, trstauftik sealing-pirate f had, in days gone 
by, obtained possession of a chart-case containing what he 
believes to be a map showing the whereabouts of the fabled 
treasure. H c visits the oldFerrara house, *Domremey', and 
finds there his mate of sealing days, Dugas, counting over u. 
hoard of golden coins. There is a terrific struggle in which 
Gabereau Hs rendered unconscious* 

Meanwhile, appears a young Spanish Don, daintmj to be 
the Ferrara hair. He demands that Gabereau relinquish 
possession of the black chart-case and is refused. Sprott 
buys arc old schooner and prepares to go t?t spared 0 / the 
treasure, as does the Ferrara heir, Don Juan. 

In the midst of preparation, Yvoniie r Gabereau' , s much 
loved ward, disappears^presumably with Don Juan. 
Gabermu's nephew, Paul, is in love with Yvonne and thus 
is induced to join theGabereau expedition trc the Acadian, 
^ A ( Punta Ar^rcas, jumping-off place for the voyage round 
Gape Horn, the chart case is stolen from Paul by confeder¬ 
ates of Raymond*, a girl adventuress* After desperate fight¬ 
ing tt-'ifk the tribe inhabiting the Cape Horn region, Paul 
regains the precious document by rescuing the girl from the 
clutches of the savages, 6^ Sprott Gabereau is swallowed up 
by the wilderness andis given up for tost. 


W HEN Petite Raymonds had gone, with the fatal 
chart again committed to his keeping, Paul now 
felt as though a sacred trust had come into his 
hands. The chart itself was like a challenge from his 
Unde Sprott to keep the faith. 

With a new and sudden sense of responsibility, he 
turned to pierce through the thick gloom at the riding 
lights of the Acadian* anchored far out there in tbestream. 
With the skipper gone, and with their sealed orders now 
committed unto him* Paul* in that moment, seemed to 
pass into the consciousness of command. 

What of the crew? 


What of their vessel? 

With all the events that 
had transpired in the past 
few days, another world seemed to have cut off all the 
past. With these thoughts, he was just turning to call a 
boatman, when through the mist and the rain he saw a 
dainty girlish figure coming tow r ard him. Paul’s heart 
suddenly gave a bound of joy, no matter what worlds 
of distance might separate him from the past, here was 
one whose beloved suzerainty remained. 

With his whole being aflame with joy, he turned to 
greet her, 

"Yvonne * 

But no answering light came into the eye of the girl. 

Looking at Paul, with a cold accusing g'anee, she 
exclaimed bitterly r 

“I expected better things than that of you, Pau] 
Gabereau." 

“I don't understand you, Yvonne." His voice was 
almost piteous in its supplication. 

Reaching forward, he started to embrace her, but she 
drew r away T as though the mere idea were repugnant, 

“Don"t touch me!” 

"Why, what is it?" 

"You ought to know, without asking such questions to 
make a mockery." 

The bright glow, that had suffused Paul’s face, at the 
first glimpse of his beloved, w-as suddenly changed to a 
look of deepest anguish. 

"Oh, darling, what have I done to hurt you." 

Unmoved by his obvious grief, Yvonne still looked 
bitterly into his eyes. Where once the light of love had 
glowed, there appeared a coldness almost akin to hate. 

Paul was for a moment like a man who sees, but refuses 
to comprehend. Then, at the bitter recoil of his devotion, 
flung as it were into his own teeth, he underwent a 
strange and furious transformation. 


From the suppliant, he passed in a twinkling to the hell 
cf wounded pride. 

To Yvonne’s amazement, she saw an answering flash 
of fire come into those calm blue eyes, that had never 
before looked at her with aught but tenderest emotion. 

"I'll make you say you’re sorry yet for this, Yvonne " 

'You’ll be sorry for yourself, before you're through, 
you poor softie." 

You shouldn’t talk to me like that.” 

"I'll tell you what 1 know you are." she rasped, stamp¬ 
ing her foot bitterly. "You couldn't even call your soul 
your own, just a poor tool, to sneak around and steal at 
night* and then run like a coward. If you wanted that 
chart case, why didn't you come and try to get it in an 
open fight like a real man.” 

"But, I—” 

“Never mind telling me any of your peer excuses, you 
didn't have spine and backbone enough to stand up for 
your own opinion. You were the one that had no use for 
the Ferrara treasure, the one that preached aver again 
the grand sermons of .Monsieur le Cure, You were the 
one that belonged to the soil of An chat Nothing in the 
world could have persuaded you to get out and chase 
after fools,' gold. 

"Oh, you talked wonderfully, back home, didn’t you. 
Mister Paul, No, nothing would make you leave the 
dear old place. And then, when thieves come to break 
into our cabin* in the night, who is it but our goody, 
goody Paul that's sneakin’ on behind?" 

Again Paul started to interrupt, but in the fury of her 
accusation the girl could not be brooked. 

"And, as if it wasn't enough for you to play the 
hypocrite in other things, now- jou must come taunting 
me to my face, in the name of love." 

"When did 1 ever fail you?" 

"Even the darkness has eyes, you simpleton. Even the 
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W HEN they Hcarcd from 
Pnnta Arena?, MacLean, 
well acquainted with the region, 
looked dubiously at the weather. 


Pierhead Hotel has windows. Do you suppose I didn't 

see?" 

Again Paul was mystified* and completely at sea; he 
was slilL struggling to offer up an explanation, when ce 
saw the lean, trim figure of Don Juan approaching. 

He could only talk with Yvonne, but here was some¬ 
thing on which he could vent his passion* Every breath 
of his being, at that moment, was calling him to fight, 
I he insolence of this proud Don was more than flesh and 
blood could bear. 

Paul started for him, but suddenly Yvonne had placed 
herself between them. 

"No* you won't touch him/' 

My dear, il this bumpkin wants satisfaction, let him 
come on, 1 have already had the pleasure of feeling my 
hands at his throat, and if he had been man enough to 
fight his battles alone, I assure you he would have had his 
neck wrung in short order/' 

"Just let me get one more chance at you, and it will 
be someone else's neck/' 

Really." 

Aj the Don bowed graciously* the storm of passion, 
w hich had swept Paul so fiercely, seemed to pass. Into 
his clouded face there came again the old serenity. 
Looking on amazed* Yvonne saw that it was the same 
Paul, and yet not the same. This time, behind the calm 
exterior there w as the suggestion of conflict and of strife. 

Speaking* as one w ho bad suddenly returned to reason, 
he said to the Don. 

'TU apologize for what I said to you. 11 

"Er, what do you mean?” 1 

I mean that you are a gray-headed old man, I forgot 
myself/* 

Thb time, it was the Don's turn to lose his poise. 

I'm a gray-headed old man* eh? All right* me young 
sprout* just keep on trying to buck me, and see where you 
get off. 

"l might tell you for your convenience that since 
arriving here I've had your schooner, the Acadian, put 
under arrest by the Chilean authorities for poaching 
seals." 

"Meaning what?" 

'Return that chart case you stole from me, and even 
yet there's time for us to come together/' 

At this, a conciliatory look 
came into the Don's face, while 
Yvonne, noticing the other's 
hesitation* flung out: 

"What can you do, anyway?” 

Paul's answer was to turn 
upon his heel* 


Joining forces vvit h that veteran blockade runner, Wild 
Alee Mat-Lean, the ArntfiWs crew were not long in 
determining upon a course of action. 

"Keep out of sight, and move softly," was the essence 
of MacLean’s advice. 

To allay suspi cion, Paul fitted out the sloop, and taking 
half ilieir complement, disappeared on a feigned gold 
hunting and prospecting expedition. 

The rest went off on various trumped-up jobs, and 
with them out of sight and out of mind, the guard of the 
seized vessel began to acquire that familiarity which 
breeds contempt* 

After dark* one night, with vigilance relaxing, Paul 
landed his crew at the far end of Sandy Point, and 
warned by MacLean that the coast was clear, they 
trooped into town, singly, and ill pairs. 

MacLean* meanwhile, had discovered -where the sails 
and rigging were stored* and plans were effected for 
their recovery. By half past nine, it was bright starlight* 
with a favorable south-east wind blowing. Paul and his 
men left their hiding places, and moving in toward the 
waterfront, were fortunate not to meet anyone on the 
way. They arrived at the customs warehouse, just as the 
clock struck eleven. 

Observing some lights yet burning in the houses* 
MacLean said; “Betterstand by just a bit, 1 ' 

They waited patiently until all lights were extinguished 
and then proceeded down to the wharf* where they lost 
no time in putting themselves inside the building contain¬ 
ing the Acadtrtf/s sails* rigging and other gear. 

These they took charge of* and soon had them aboard 
the vessel. Finding that they had made some mistake in 
the sails, having got a set belonging to another schooner* 
they were obliged to return, which caused vexatious 
delay 

MacLean did the swearing for the crowd: “Always the 
way, when every minute counts.” 

“Can’t be helped/’ replied the philosophic Paul. 

On their second trip ashore, coining around by the 
sheds, they encountered an unsuspecting night watchman 
Before lie had time to give the a'arm, MacLean had 
pinioned him from behind* Tied and gagged effectually* he 


was dumped on the floor of the warehouse, and locked up. 
After which, the necessary gear was obtained. This time* 
they were careful to see that no mistake was made, 

By one o'clock* the running rigging was in order, sails 
were bent, everything was in readiness for a get-away. 
All was still. Not a word bad been uttered nor an un¬ 
necessary sound made during these preparations. Mac- 
Lean was just starting to put sail on her, when the 
whining of the sheaves and creaking of blocks suddenly 
brought the adjacent guardship into action. 

Almost instantaneously, there sounded the long drawn 
note of a bosun's whistle, a rush of feet, the whirr of boat 
falls, and the splash of a cutter taking the water. 

Before the crew of the Acadian had time to sheet home, 
a lieutenant from the cruiser was alongside, shouting out 
in the blustering dark. 

“Ahoythere! Ahoy!" 

Saunter ng toward the waist, Wild Alec MacLean* 
regarded him with affected indifference 

Paul noticed that he had two huge pieces of granite 
rock handy, which he had placed there beforehand, as a 
precautionary measure* 

Cocking his head, MacLean, inquired* 

“What d*ye want?” 

"Tell eap-it-aln to come aborel" the naval officer 
replied* struggling with his English* 

"You go to hell!” 

Recognising the pungency of MaeLean’s vernacular* 
the lieutenant started to draw his gun. But Wild Alec was 
too quick for him. Seizing one of the great boulders, he 
crashed it down into their frail craft, smashing the bottom 
like matchwood. 

In an instant, the entire boarding party were swimming 
for their lives, shrieking out to the cruiser for help. 

MacLean* at once, had one of their boats swung out, 
and without hesitating* jumped into it. Everyone ex¬ 
pected that he was going to the rescue, but as his boat 
ranged alongside, he called. “Now* then* pass us a few 
fathoms o’ cable.” 


A number of soaleTs leaped to obey, and with the iron 
cable aboard, he called for two men to accompany him. 

Thoroughly mystified, all hands stood straining into 
the dark, wondering and waiting, not knowing what to do 
next, 

“"Where'sthe mate gone?' 
“What's he up to?” 
“Search me,” 

“He’ll get ’em, though. 
Don't you fret. He’s got as 
many tricks up his sleeve as 
a dog’s got fleas.” 

The crew of the cruiser 
was so busy rescuing their 
shipmates from drowning 
that MacLean’s movements 
were unobserved, and lin- 
ally* after an absence of 
about five minutes, he and 
his party returned to the 
schooner, 

Not waiting to secure 
their boat, the three of them 
leaped aboard by the fore 
chains* 

Rushing aft, MacLean 
took the wheel* bellowing 
as he did so, “Is she clear 
forward?” 

"Aye, aye,” 

"All right, then, let her 
gol" 

Moorings were slipped 
in a thrice, the unshackled 
cable splashed overboard, sheets 
and halliard were given a last 
pull* and the saucy* little craft* 
filled away, and began to show a 
clean pair of heels, as she passed 
out of the anchorage. 

Because of adjacent shipping* 
it was not prudent for the cruiser 
to open fire, and her captain at 
once rang for full speed ahead* 
In an instant, there came a 
terrific roar, followed by a crash¬ 
ing. rending* churning sound, as 
though the whole sea were being 
rent asunder. 

Aboard the cruiser* there w as 
first a panic, then consternation 
gave way to rage, as it was dis¬ 
covered that someone had inex¬ 
tricably entwined a network of 
cable around their screw. 


A WAVE of helplessness 
^ swept over Faul Gabereau 
is he turned away. Their 
predicament was not pleasant to 
contemplate. But more unpleas¬ 
ant still were those sneering 
rebukes* all of which seemed to 
be gathered up by the challenge 
of Yvonne. 

“What can you do, anyway?” 
^The contempt behind that 
fling stung him like whips of the 
scorpion. 

In the girl's eyes, the Don had 
been all powerful, while he, 
Paul, had seemed to stand out by 
contrast as a supreme example 
of ineptitude. 

Yea, what could he do? 

The more he thought of their 
stormy interview, the more 
nettled he became. It was not 
his nature to give way to 
bitterness, instead a calm 
determination began to take 
bold of him. 

Don Juan believed he 
played his trump when he 
had the vessel seised. But 
there was another side to 
his despised rival of which 
he was yet to learn. 

Inquiry at the customs 
house disclosed the fact that 
the Acadian was under 
arrest, charged with about 
every marine offence from 
smuggling to piracy. 

Gut in the stream* the 
seised schooner rode under 
close surveillance of a gov¬ 
ernment cruiser* The sails 
and running rigging had all 
been stripped off, and there 
on her mainmast was the 
broad arrow signifying that 
she was forfeit by the decree 
of the naval commandar/ 


Still i;i the thick, unseeing gloom , the skipper & Voice 
resounded: “Punish her! Punish her! 
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All through the hours of 
darkness, and all through the 
following day, he kept an eye 
alert, not merely for the 
threat of a pursuing cruiser, 
but for the more ominous 
threat of a pursuing gale. 

"I don't like the look of 
that sky/’ he observed, to¬ 
ward evening, "Guess we'd 
better begin to think o’ 
shelter.” 

“Haven't put enough dis¬ 
tance between us and Punta 
Arenas,” objected Paul. 

"May be thinking 0 ' some¬ 
thing more'n Punta Arenas 
soon by the look o 1 things." 

"Why, it ain't blowin 1 
much.” 

"That's just what's got me 
worried. Winds from the 
eastward invariably begin 
gently, down here. But when 
ye get a southerly touch to it, 
with banks o' large white 
clouds, having hard edges, 
appearing rounded and solid, 
ye can get ready for wild 
squalls, o’ the Cape Stiff 
variety, what they call ‘snow 
and blow and snow again'. 

When, that stuff's coming ye 
want to be onto good holding 
ground, under a lee, with 
both anchors out.” 

“You seem to have a 
a wholesome fear of these 
waters,” observed Paul, 

“I know ^m." replied the 
mate grimly. “If the weather 
is thick, and it's cornin' on 
tha way now, the navigation 
o' this strait is livin' hell." 

"How’s that?' 

"There’s a dozen reasons, 
beea u a e 0*1 n co mpl ete surveys, 
lack of aids to navigation, 
great distances between an¬ 
chorages, lack of good an¬ 
chorages, strong currents, 
and narrow limits for workin' 
ship there's only a few o' the 
curses.” 

Toward twilight, passing 
the Marta Bank and edging 
away from the narrows, a 
furious succession of willa- 
ways swept down upon them. 

With the squalls almost con¬ 
tinuous, the mate muttered 
"By God, here comes the dirt.’' 

Steering northward, he di¬ 
rected his course for a safe 
anchorage inside Gregory 
Bay. 

Before they were abreast 
of the cape, everything was 
suddenly blotted out, in a 
howling, driving blizzard. For 
several minutes, in the midst 
of that wild inferno, the tiny schooner was borne over 
almost on her beam ends* while a tiny rag of canvas sent 
her tearing along with the water dean up to her hatches. 

Hearing the sudden roar of breakers, sounding dimly 
all hands aboard the schooner began to feel as though the 
thickness of that squall were a death cap drawn across 
their eyes to blot out their doom. 

The agony of suspense in such a moment was exquisite, 
but MacLean s hand never faltered at the wheel. It was a 
leap in the dark, but there was no time to turn backward. 

Then, came a break, disclosing for the fraction of a 
second the bold outline of the Cape, which was blotted out 
again in driving snow. This momentary flash was enough. 
Gauging his time correctly, the mate shot behind the pro¬ 
tecting heads, and coming up into the wind, sang out, 

“Let go your jibs. Let go your anchor,” 

It seemed as though they had been fortunate in lighting 
upon just the right anchorage, and all hands were 
beginning to thank their stars, when through the gray 
whirling blanket, the lynx-eyed mate beheld a sudden 
apparition. 

Paul caught it, too, like a wraith of the storm, and the 
two looked at one another, 

“What did ye see?” 

“Couldn't swear, b ut seemed to me like the cruiser.” 

“We ll he caught like a rat in a trap if they get ub 
inside here/' 

While the two of them were hesitating, not knowing 
what to do next, they heard the sound of splashing oars* 


the slight bumping of a boat, and with a shouting from 
f or'ard, a man came up over the side. 

"Who's that?” 

Both started toward the break, peering apprehensively 
prepared for another boarding party from the cruiser. 
Indeed, they were prepared for anything except what 
appeared, as out of the blanket of whirling snow emerged 
the massive shoulders and burly frame of Captain Sprott 
Gabereau, arriving, in that moment, as though he had 
been blown in on the very wings of the storm. 

While the surprised members of his crew still regarded 
him as an apparition, the mate began to question him. 

"What happened to you, Skipper?" 

"That's a fine question to be askin'* alter leavin' a man 
alone in the Alealoofs' country.” 

MacLean was beginning to offer his excuse, when 
Gabereau interrupted. 

"Aye, I knowed ye wouldn't give me the slip, Mac, if 
ye thought there was any hope. Twas all due to me ow n 
foolishness” 

"We was sure you w r as dead. Skip.” 

"So were the Indians, and that's why I'm here to tell 
about it.” 

“Did they get you?” 

“Yea, as soon as we landed on the beach, some of 'em 
jumped out upon us, and wm stood there palaverin' aw’ay 
fer nigh an hour. Just when we were gettin' the first lot 
smoothed down a bit, along come a second gang, out fer 
gore, and started in to rush things. 


M We beat it fer the beat, 
but meanwhile the tide had 
gone out. and there was our 
craft high and dry! That 
finished our chances fer a 
get-away. Knowin' what we 
w r ere up against* I threw up 
my hands. But Poor Yen 
tried to fight* and got a 
harpoon through the heart 
for his trouble, 

“With that, they tied our 
kgs together and dragged us 
inland to a camp where we 
found their chief raving like a 
madman- The cause of his 
trouble was a bullet in the 
shoulder, like as not* be got 
it earlier in the attempted 
raid upon us w r ith his war 
canoes. The w r ound w'&s. not 
dangerous, but was pressing 
against a nerve, causing much 
agony. Well, I hadn't been 
skipper of a sealer for years 
without knowin' how T to 
extract bullets, and it wasn't 
long until I had Mister Chief 
out o' misery. 

"As a reward, the old boy 
had the thongs taken off my 
feet, and offered to marry me 
off to one of his wives* What 
happened next I don’t just 
rightly remember. Perhaps I 
insulted the chkf the way I 
turned down his beauty, for 
at a signal from him, someone 
swung at me. and when I came 
to, there I was rolled up in a 
heap along with Yen and the 
headless carcass of Dan Slog- 
gett. Both of 'em were on 
top o' me. At first* I thought 
that I had been buried alive, 
but soon it was apparent 
that the w T hok three of us 
had just been tumbled into 
a great open ditch. Evidently 
I slept so sound from the 
pole-axe that they concluded 
I was as dead as the star¬ 
board cat-head. 

“After makin 1 a get-away, 
I worked back toward the 
shore, where one was able to 
subsist on crawfish and mus¬ 
sels, 

“For several days, I lay 
just inside o' Gregory Head* 
with my eyes on the ships 
channel. Finally, this even¬ 
ing* I caught sight of the 
Acadian shovin' her nose into 
the Bay, an' ye can believe 
me, I didn't waste no time 
shovin' the boat off and get¬ 
tin' aboard/ 1 

As he talked, Gabereau 
kept eyeing the astonished 
crew r and the mate as. if to 
him, there was something strange about their presence. 
MacLean sensed this uneasiness but even he was taken 
aback when, without warning, the skipper broke off 
his story to rip out a string of oaths. 

“What the hell are ye doin' bringing this vessel in 
here?” 

MacLean who was most accustomed to Captain 
Sprott, was the first to recover, 

"We re in here because we was chased out o' Funta 
Arenas." 

"Who chased ye?" 

* “That Spick had us put under arrest, but we made a 
get-away last night, and we've been crackin' on ever 
since, tryin' to put all the water we could astern twist us 
and Sandy Point. 1 ' 

"Why such an all-fired hurry?” 

" 'Cause, they're after us. first fer breakin' aw ay from 
arrest, and second fer foulin’ the propeller 0 ' the govern¬ 
ment cruiser." 

The skipper still looked puzzled. 

“I don't understand this cruiser business. Just explain 
that to me again.” 

Briefly, MacLean told of how he had sunk the naval 
lieutenant and given the w-hde boarding party a damned 
good bath’ as he called it* then he went to tell of the 
method by which he had effectually crippled their motive 
power. 

The face of the skipper grew' increasingly grave, w hile 
he edged his way toward the wheel. 


^Highe$t point of all, in rent of granite rock/’ 
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“TVhut’s the mutter, skipper. d'ye think I treated them 
too rough.” 

“No* that ain't what's worry in' me." 

“What's up, then?" 

“Why* that self-same cruiser's at the end o' this bay, 
at this very moment. Lucky fer you that the weather's 
thick or she'd ‘a blown ye into smithereens. I know these 
dirty Spicks, ye don’t give them u bath and get away with 
it, not if they can help it," 

While the skipper was speaking, he had cast the lashing 
of the wheel, and Looking for signs of clearing* suddenly 
sang out: 

"Stand by for ard. and break out the anchor." 

A* the anchor came in, he began to put sail to the vessel 
and tack out into the teeth of the how ling sou’easter* 

The prospect without was forbidding in the extreme, 
Standing beside the skipper at the wheel the mate began 
to expostulate 

It s suicide to drive her out into weather like that.'* 
Aye* an' it's a damn sight worse than suicide to stay 
inside that bay till that cruiser gets a chance to limber up 
her guns” 

■ ’She can'--" 

"My God. look at that will ye!" 

Behind them, a driving blast had suddenly swept the 
bay. like a smoky chimney, revealing the fleeing schooner 
silhouetted clear against the hard rim of the horizon. 

Just off the cape, were tide rips* and a terrific cross 
sea, In an attempt to weather the promontory, the 
skipper began to crack on, muttering, 

' Punish her!" 

■ Punish her!" 

Under the terrific strain, it seemed as if the canvas 
would be ripped clean out of the bolt ropes. 

“She's down too much by the head* 1 ’ 

There w as an instantaneous rush of feet along the deck, 
while all hands moved instinctively to give their vessel her 
finest racing trim. 

1 That’s better” 

"Guess we ll make it now." 

As though to mock their easy faith, a flash, a boom, a 
muffled roar! 

The whole bay behind them seemed to weaken with 
reverberations, and a shot came skipping across the 
A radio n V bows. 

"He’ll heave her to*" 


But, no, she still went slathering on into the teeth of 
it, unhesitating, unwavering. 

“Lord, but she's sailin' now." 

"Put it to her!" roared the skipper, as all hands shook 
out the reefs, 

“God, watch her go!" 

"Ain’t she a daisy!" 

Another shot from the cutter's gun, another, and 
another. A hole was bored through the foresail, sheeted 
home as stiff as iron, 

With a rending shriek, her maintopmast was shot 
clattering down, 

"Up there, and clear away the hamper*" 

Aft, once, twice, shells exploded in the water. 

Gaberenu did not even deign to glance behind. 

Leaning on his wheel, like a jockey on his mount, he 
kept muttering continual encouragement, 

"Come on, girl, come on, show ’em yer heels." 

Shooting her nose into the seas, her very shroud and 
stay seemed to send up a shriek of protest, w T hile the 
unrelenting hand upon the wheel still held her to it. 

There was a loud high singing in the air, as another 
shell went whizzing close above their heads. 

Then, whirling past the iron cape, fog again had come 
to w r rap its blanket round the bay. 

With tension ended, the mate called out: "Shall we 
ease the sheets?" 

But, still in the thick unseeing, gloom, the skipper's 
voice resounded: 

"Punish her! Punish her!” 

T HE Acadian was running her easting down in the 
‘Brave West Winds' that roar forever round the 
Horn, 

The fifties south are desolate and terrible seas, deep- 
troughed, crested white, shrieking for destruction. 

East, a half south* the tiny schooner was racing before 
the gale, a narrow band of straining canvas holding like 
iron against the void immensity, 

Hertule Le Blanc, another name for Strongheart, 
stood to the wheel, secured to the after bitts Again, and 
yet again, the vessel was nigh pooped. Maddened seas 
how-led out against the helmsman. Blood dimmed his eye, 
where the kicking wheel had caught him. But he held his 
course, steadfast, unflinching, a man of rock, begotten of 
the hardy brine. 


One look behind, one faltering hand, and the tiny 
schooner would have broached to— to utte destruction. 

The A endian appeared like a half tide rock: white and 
green pouring in cascades over the weather bulwarks, and 
back again to leeward as she rolled: her waist was a 
seething maelstrom. 

The wheel was spinning around the whole time, hard 
up, and hard down, before the crash of league-long gray- 
beards * 

Wild Alee MaeLean, who was conning the helmsman, 
had fallen strangely silent. 

All night the mate had stood there ordering and adjur¬ 
ing to the shock and kick of heavy seas, He t too, had 
lashed himself, so that no power could force him to re¬ 
treat. 

MacLean trembled from that wet, pervasive cold that 
penetrated to his very bones. Haggard* blue-lipped, wan, 
he stood behind the helmsman, a wretched figure of a 
man, not yet recovered from his wound, plainly too old 
for such a contest. Yet* somehow-, under his deplorable 
exterior, there lurked the spirit of the master. In spite of 
chattering teeth, and palsied frame, there was nothing 
uncertain in the tone of his command. 

"Meet her!” 

"Ease her off a bit!" 

"Steady." 

“Now, then, meet her again!” 

Occasionally, the mate appeared to be in a comatose 
state. Then to give the lie to such appearance, he would 
leap forward and offer the mightiest aid in grinding the 
wheel up or down. 

As night waned, a strange change began to come over 
him. The helmsman realized that his orders were becom¬ 
ing less and less, until at last it was apparent that he had 
ceased from conning the ship. 

At the wheel, Hercule wondered what had happened* 
but he could not look behind. Here was the place where 
slightest error would be paid for with the lives of all* 

Daw,n breaking th ough the cloud banks of a windy sky 
disclosed a scene of terrifying magnificence. Mile on 
mile of long green valleys soaring upward into snowy 
peaks, tumbling down and rolling onward, that vast and 
awful panorama, known only unto real sailors, known 
unto them as ‘God'sOwn Ocean.' 

Continued on page £4 
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honor of being the chief winter port of Eastern Canada. Its harbor 
is deep, sheltered, and never obstructed by ice, so that it is avail¬ 
able for shipping at all times of the year. The city has many Urge 
mills, factories and machine shops, and its wharf and elevator 
facilities are extensive and modern. Hydro electric power developed 
at Musquash Falls, a few miles from St* John, aids in making this 
city one of the moat attractive spots on the Atlantic coast for 
further industrial development. It is the Atlantic terminus of the 
two great Transcontinental railway systems. 

Fredericton, the capital of New- Brunswick, is the commercial 
centre of the interior, and an important lumber port. The Anglican 
cathedra! there is considered to be one of the finest examples of 
Gothic architecture on the continent. 


I N the year 1604, the Sieur de Monts accompanied by a young 
lieutenant later to play an important rote in the history of 
Canada—Champlain landed on a rocky peninsula at the 
mouth of a lovely river flowing into a mighty bay of the Atlantic, 
and gazed upon the site on which was to rise a city destined to 
piay a vital part in the expansion of the British Empire- Saint 
John, The explorers returned to France, but in 1635* Charles de 
la Tour came and established a trading post which he named Fort 
St* Jean. For almost a century and a quarter it remained under 
French rule. And then, in 1758, the British flag unfurled above it. 
Twenty-five years later, a body of United Empire Loyalists landed 
at St. John and established a city. They named it Parr Town, 
out: in ITS 5, together with Conway Carleton , it was. incorporated 
by royal charter as the City of St* John. It soon became, and has 
remained, the largest city in the Province of New- Brunswick. 
Its growth was checked by several destructive fires, notably that 
of 1STT, when half the city was swept away. 

For generations, St* John was the centre of the Maritime ship¬ 
building industry. From its ways went sturdy wooden full-riggers 
to the far corners of the world The romance of these days will 
shortly be described in MacLton's. St* John today is the centre of 
ihe commercial life of the Province, and disputes with Halifax the 



Above: General ineu? of St . John , to-day. 

In oval: St John , N.B., at the time of Confederation, King 5t., looking utesl fottiarJ Harbor* 
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The A«diaN, riding aloft upon a giant 
gray beard, paused with her bowsprit 
piercing heaven. There, just at that soar¬ 
ing moment, across the white-rapped 
ranges Wild Alec saw amid the shifting 
mountains a mountain that endured—it 
was Cape Horn! 

Coming up from below, with ear tuned 
to the everlasting graybeards, Captain 
Gabereau caught an unaccustomed note, 
Across the vast diapason of the deep there 
came to him the crash and thunder of an 
Lr unbound shore. 

One glance above the companion, and 
the skipper knew the worst. Anon, they 
rode the crests, and there, far down the 
wind, rising like a massive tombstone hi a 
sailors' graveyard, was Cape Stiff, a 
palsy-smiting apparition that few 1 ever 
saw under their lee, and lived to tell about. 

Hushing forward to the fot’sle, the 
skipper sounded the alarm. Almost in the 
same instant, alt hands were streaking up 
on the deck, not even waiting to get 
'oiled up’ at the urgency of that call. 

Some came in their shirt-tails, almost 
bare to the bitter night. All knew- that 
their lives, in that moment, were hung-* 
itig in the balance. 

"Cape Stiff's right under our leel" 
shrieked the skipper. Nothing more was 
needed for the call to stations. 

They were tearing along under four 
towers, in incredible press of canvas, hut 
taking the w heel, the skipper shouted. 
"Haulin yersheets there/' 

As the booms came in, he pointed her 
up close into the wind, in an effort to 
claw past the weather-most outerly of the 
cape* 

As she answered to her helm, he called, 
“Now 1 then, chuck all the reefs out of 
her/' 

With the Acadian already plunging 
deeply by the head the three-reefed main¬ 
sail seemed all that such a craft could 
bear, 

Ira rush of fear, someone called, 

"She can’t stand it, skipper/' 

"Better die cracking on than runmn' 
off/’ came back the answer. 

"Shake out them reefs*1 tell ye!'* 

"All of 'em?" 

"Yea, all of 'em," 

Under the tremendous press of canvas 
the schooner began to claw up, and eat 
into the very eye of the wind. 

The giant seas were boiling dean up to 
her hatches, while beyond thefoc'sle head 
it was unli vable for bursting seas, 

"If he keeps it up like this he'll drive 
her bows straight under." 

"We i] be in the belly o' hell, in another 
minute.” 

Everyone was sending up his protest, 
but the skipper never wavered. 

At first, it looked as though the spell 
of the cape was being shaken off, and 
then, with increasing horror, the headland 
was again observed closing in on their lee. 
"She won't make/* 

.As though in defiance to such a wail, 
the skipper suddenly ripped out t 
"Put the staysail to her." 

" My God, 3he T ll never stand it,' 1 
"Well he dead if we try that, skipper." 
"We ll be dead if we don’t/’ was the 
laconic angwer. 

As the great fishermar/s staysail was 
swayed Up, and sheeted home, the 
Acadian seemed to fairly eat her way into 
the teeth of the gale. With the added 
pressure, there was an instantaneous 
jump in the racing schooner, as though she 
knew what was expected of her, and bad 
steeled herself for the desperate effort. 

At the wheel. Sprout Gabereau was 
fighting like a man possessed, not too 
bold, not too cautious, he availed himself 
of every lull and slant to drive his vessel 
across the long, fierce, swooping combers. 

Such furious driving was enough to 
stop the he art-beat. 

In the fiercest onslaughts, the Acadian 
went over so far that it seemed ag though 
she would never come up. But the very 
racing speed of the vessel was her own 
deliverance. As they pitched into every 
black abyss, fingers itched to ease the 
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sheets, but always the whip-lash voice 
was urging. 

"Haul 'em in there, flat as a hoard." 

In the mad conflict with the mighty 
staysail, the very thought of their own 
security seemed to have been blotted out, 
as they fought furiously with sheets and 
halliard^ 

Under the incredible press of canvas, 
the schooner fairly buried herself forward 
with everything going blue. It was one of 
those sailing moments of divinest daring, 
w here courage lifted men into the realm of 
gods, while the voice of Gabereau was 
heard still urging on his crew. 

"Put it to her," 

"Put it to her " 

Then, as though in answer to such un¬ 
heard of chancing, there came an ominous, 
ripping tear. 

"Whirr-rippp hung/' 

Ending with a report tike gunfire, the 
fore-topmast under its unhallowed strain, 
had suddenly carried away. 

"We’re donel 1 " 

"But, no. Look! Look!" 

There was a gradual consciousness of 
smoother water, and gazing hack, they 
saw behind them the menace of that grim 
Southern Gateman. They had cleared the 
weather ouberlies. 

A FT HRweathering the farthest jutting 
out point of Cape Stiff, the Acadian 
had unexpectedly sailed into a calm land¬ 
locked fiord, protected from the raging 
gales without by huge cliffs, one of those 
Ubyrinthian channels, making up the 
fret-work of an ocean-harried shore. 

The swift transition from life and death 
conflict to the peace behind the foreland 
came almost as a thumping shock. 
Without* the unending cannonade of 
breakers; within, a quiet swell rolling up 
upon a shelving beach. 

Once behind the headland there was 
not enough wind for them to make to¬ 
ward the shore, nor yet again to stand out 
to the open sea. They were completely 
becalmed. 

With sails flapping idly, they took a 
cast of their lead, and finding themselves 
in eighteen fathoms, sandy bottom, let 
go their anchor while the skipper himself 
ran up to the main cross trees with his 
glass, to spy out the land. 

He saw shores bold and steep-to, 
mountains sharp pointed, with difficult 
ascents, thickly overgrown with ever¬ 
green trees and shrubs rising from the 
base to within several hundred feet of the 
summit. * "*■ 

They were about two miles from the 
head of the rove, and about midway from 
either side. The skipper observed that 
their berth was quite secure, although 
exposed to the willaw&ys w hich might 
rush down from the mountain with great 
violence. « 

Fulling out from his pocket the chart of 
Andrea Ferrara, the Skipper read: 
'Landing, Dislocation Estuary. 

'Shingle beach on south affords protec¬ 
tion . . 1 

After reading this, he once more studied 
the shore with his glass, and then, assured 
by the landmarks, with a sudden exultant 
rush be came swooping down the backstay. 

Several of the crew crowded forward as 
he landed on the deck, looking to him 
expectantly, while the mate edged in, 
D'ye know where wp are, MacLeanT* 
"No* ain’t got the slightest/’ 

'Well* ru tell ye/* said the skipper, his 
eye? dancing with new fire. 

"We're right plumb onto the cove." 

"Ye don’t mean it/’ 

Aye, by damn near puttin' us ashore* 
Mate* ye've put Us up against Easy 
Street fer the rest of our lives. This is the 
place they've all been huntin' for. That 
there beach is Dislocation Estuary* 
checking it off with the pirate's gold chart 
here, there ain't no shadow o' doubt." 


A sudden 'Bravo' escaped from Mae- 
Lean, while the captain continued ex¬ 
citedly, 

"Yea, all we’ve got to do is to land on 
that there shingle beach* and follow out 
these here instructions/’ 

"And when will we make the landing, 
Skipper?" 

"Right off, this very mornin’." 

"Ye won't even wait for to-morrow and 
a full day?" 

"Wait fer nothin 1 . God only knows 
how long this wind’l] hold favorable. 
Won’t he long, that's sure* an' if we T ro 
goitt’ after the treasure, now’s the time/* 

Accordingly, it was arranged that the 
skipper, Paul* and the mate should go 
together. 

A feverish excitement ran through the 
crew as soon as it was known that they 
were about to try to effect a landing at 
the foot of Cape Horn, 

There was a deal of muttering among 
the sealers* as the boat was prepared for 
launching. Finally, as spokesman for the 
rest, Ansel me Constant, came up to the 
captain to say that the crew were afraid 
to aee both of their officers abandon 
them. 

Faced by this direct challenge, Gaber¬ 
eau, against his previous intention, was 
forced to let all hands in on the secret. 

Standing by the boats, in the waist, he 
exclaimed, 

"I didn’t intend to tell ye* men* until 
we came back, but I suppose I might as 
well let ye know first as last. The truth is 
we’ve got the secret of Ferrara’s treasure, 
and the mate and I are going to make a 
landing while chance holds good, 

"We’ll he hack again late to-night, or 
first thing in the morning,’ 1 

"And where do we come in?" This last 
in a general chorus. 

Several of the sealers appeared threat¬ 
ening* when the Skipper put up his hand. 

'"Steady men* not too fast now, Ye*ll 
all get your share, same as the rest." 

"How’s that?" 

"Well, if we find it we’re goin r to split 
three ways, one share skipper, one share 
to Paul and mate, one share to the rest of 
you. Is that agreeable?" 

A lusty cheer, from the crew was the 
answer, showing their enthusiastic sup- 
port. When they saw their own gain all 
hands fell to assisting in the preparations 
for the landing party. 

One man was to be taken along* and all 
at once eagerly volunteered for the job, 
but the captain had already picked out a 
Chilote, from Lemuy Island, in Anond 
Gulf, who, as a native of this archipelago, 
whs naturally best acquainted with 
conditions. ^ ^ 

Toward noon, the landing party shoved 
off from the Acadian, and headed for the 
beach* At the time. It was still calm within 
the estuary, while a long ground swell 
r o 11 cd i n ge ntl y t award the sh o re. 

Guided by the line of white shingles, 
they effected a landing* jumping out into 
the surf, aa soon as she grounded, and 
standing to their waists in water, ran the 
boat high and dry beyond the reach of 
breakers. 

T HE skipper, who held the parchment 
guide, read out: 

‘Ascent, advisable E.N.E. side.’ 

"All right, we'll have to strike around 
in that direction/* 

At first, the way was through clumps of 
stunted oak and mountain fir until they 
reached a height of two hundred feet. 
The first ascent was comparatively easy, 
as they were able to follow the hed of an 
old stream on their upward way. 

About two hundred feet up, the forest 
growth began to give way, and the scenery 
changed to open shelves of smooth rock, 
with scrub and stunted vegetation. 

The rocks at times opposed their way. 
ho that they had to drag themselves over 


or around by the aid of bushes. While 
clawing over a ten foot boulder, the 
captain fell heavily from the top, but bis 
fall was fortunately broken by the thick 
undergrowth below. 

Little by little vegetation began to die 
out, as they rose, until, beyond seven 
hundred feet there remained nothing but 
bare rock, and naked earth. The going 
by this time, had become extremely 
difficult* owing to the abrupt masses of 
granite that blocked the way. to add to 
the ardors of the climb, the captain was 
now walking with a painful limp from 
frequent falls across the boulders. 

At a height of a thousand Feet, the air 
was penetrating. The biting Antarctic 
winds up there seemed to search their 
vitals. With clothing soaked from wet 
bushes, the cold was doubly accentuated* 
All were glad when at last they reached 
a Urge cave formed by three rocks, where 
the captain ordered a halt to prepare a 
meal, and dry out their clothes, before 
proceeding to the last and most arduous 
part of the ascent. 

The Chilote, an accomplished moun¬ 
taineer, had thoughtfully brought faggots 
with him, and a bag of coals, and soon 
they had a small fire going inside of the 
cave* where they were able to steep a clip 
of tea and dry out the dampness from 
their feet, 

"If yer feet are warm and dry the rest 
of it ain’t so bad," remarked Paul* who 
was the least fatigued of all. 

After the halt for lunch* they began the 
real battle for the summit* 

"We can't make it*'* wailed the 
Chilote, who had about come to the end 
of his endurance, and was ready to cry 
halt. But there was no such spirit in 
Sprott Gabereau* 

Taking out the parchment* he read the 
last instruction, 'Summit to northward* 
facing lagoon. 

Highest point of alt, 

In rent of granite.' 

For over an hour* they literally clawed 
up over the side of a sheer wall. 

By observing that prime principle of 
climbing, to keep three points of suspen¬ 
sion* two hands and one foot, or two feet 
and one hand, they were enabled to do 
what at first glance would have appeared 
impossible. At length, by jamming their 
arms and legs Into the rents of the rocks* 
they managed to reach the second highest 
peak, where, as mentioned in the parch¬ 
ment, there appeared a lagoon of clear 
blue water. 

Struggling, panting and bleeding over 
the last crest, Sprott Gabereau lay for a 
time helpless in the snow: then, with a 
return of his splendid strength, he gath¬ 
ered himself and stood erert. He was on 
the topmost point of the Horn. He had 
surmounted the mightiest barrier at the 
end of the world. With his heart thump¬ 
ing, there was within a song of conquest- 
He turned eagerly to the parchment 
again. 

"Summit to northward faring lagoon— 
That’s where we are now/' he muttered. 

Looking dow n, in a northerly direction, 
the captain saw, right under his eye, a 
sort of table land, with a lagoon on its 
summit, its infinite blue set off in rare 
contrast by the drifting snow of the 
surrounding shore. This crest had the 
appearance of a volcano, and probably 
had been in a former time. 

Turning his back on the lagoon, he saw 
before him. a lone barrier of naked gran¬ 
ite, rising like some cathedral carved by 
nature atop the world. 

Directly in front of him stood Cap- 
piece of Cape Horn* towering up like 
some lonely spire, a combination of green¬ 
stone and feldspar. 

Gabereau read the last words on the 
parchment with a sudden ecstasy. 

Highest point of all, 

Tn rent of granite rock/ 

Therr could be no doubt after the 
explicitness of the instructions* 

Coining up to the granite harrier, he 
examined it closely, and then big heart 
Confitt lied c n page SO 
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gave a great jump, for there, sure enough, 
was the rent running like a giant sword- 
thrust athwart the entire face of the wall. 

Slowly, With breath coming short from 
excitement, he began to edge his way up¬ 
ward along that ugly rent, twice, from 
undue eagerness, be almost lost his grip, 
and then at last, at the very crown of that 
cathedral granite* his eye caught some¬ 
thing jammed securely into the rocky 
fissure. 

It was a black case, similar to the one 
which he had found in. the rescued life 
boat. Struggling to disengage it, Gaber- 
euu nearly plunged downward to destruc¬ 
tion. 

The top of the case gave way, and but 
for the iron glueing of his feet into the 
fissure* he would have broken his neck. 

As it was, he hung there for several 
moments head downwards, still clasping 
fatuously the top of the fatal case. 

In that sickening moment, he felt a 
sudden revulsion as if there were some¬ 
thing fatal in the mere touch of the case. 

When at last he succeeded in worming 
back again into safety, he found him seif* 
regarding the case, still secure in its 
century-old resting-place, with a feeling 
akin to the awe of childhood. 

This time, he worked more cautiously 
than before, and finally the whole thing 
was loosened and came away. 

At the same moment, a hand touched 
him, and Mac Lean returned the top of 
the case, which had fallen near him in the 
snow. 

The voice of the mate sounded in his 
ear, like the voice of one who had come to 
hi& supreme hour, 

''Open it Open it! 11 he importuned. 
“Wait till we get back again below." 
“No. No. Open it now,” 

Digging his feet securely into the fissure 
of the rock, so that both hands were free, 
Gabereau pulled out an inner case, sealed 
completely, and bearing upon its face the 
unmistakable Ferrara crown. 

“That's it! That T s it!" the skipper, 
gazing over his shoulder fairly shouted for 
ecstasy. 

Wrapped around this inner case, and 
secured by the Ferrera seals, was a piece 
of parchment on which was written with 
India Ink a communication in the same 
precise hand as the first message. 

Turning the case over* so that the writ¬ 
ing was right side up, Sprott Gabereau 
read aloud: 

‘As I went far to gain, so he who 
would inherit must go far to find this 
treasure. It will cost as much in the 
second instance as it did in the first. 
Within is the clue, but let him who 
seeks know that a curse is resting nn 
this fortune. It came with evil, and in. 
the end, can bring naught but evil. 

If ye do not wish to court unending 
sorrow, and a grave at the end of the 
world, be warned, for it is at the peril 
of all happiness that ye open this case. 

Andrea Ferrera.’ 

As soon as Gabereau had ceased read¬ 
ing, the mate burst out again, impetu¬ 
ously, 

"Open it! Open it!" 

There was a tone of iron decision in, the 
voice of the skipper, as he answered. 
“Not yet." 

W HILE Sprott Gabereau clung to 
the eerie fissure of rock, he felt a 
wild impulse to throw the secret case 
headlong into the void. 

Clasping that for which he had paid 
with incredible risk, now, that it was in his 
hand, its attendant curse filled him with 
dread. 


By this time the sun was waning. Eelow 
he could see that night was already gath¬ 
ering. 

The deathlike stillness and gloom of 
those far valleys were intense; their very 
silence reached out to him with a disturb¬ 
ing portent. 

Up there on the summit of that riven 
cape, there w r as no living thing, nothing 
but rock and ice and snow. 

In the intensity of the cold Sprott 
Gabereau shivered. An unutterable fore¬ 
boding came over him. He, who had been 
rubbing clothes with death all his life, for 
the first time knew that hesitation which 
is the precursor of craven fear. 

Looking dow r n from that immen¬ 
sity, doubts began to assail him. 

What if the night should find him on 
the sheer side of that mountain watl? 

W hat if he should lose his footstep in 
the darkness? 

"I never was any wiser than I am right 
now." 

"Well, what are ye talkin' fool stuff 
about throwin- away that which all the 
world would give anything to possess. I 
guess the air's gone to your head." 

It's the curse o 1 the dead hand, sealed 
wi 1 the cross, that Tm afraid of.” 

" Bally hack to that kind o * twaddle," 

"Aye, ye may be able to say that,. 
MacLean* but I can't," 

"Why can’t ye?" 

"Because there are some things I 
learned from Monsieur le Cure in child¬ 
hood hack in Arichat. that I cannot begin 
to forget, Every boy that ever came out- 
o’ Arichat has heard o’ the curse on 
Ferrera’s treasure. 

T thought that I’d forgotten all about 
it* or that I could have snapped my 
fingers in the face of all such talk, I 
thought* just as you say, that it was= 
twaddle, but now, at the end of the world,, 
w ith the secret o this treasure ip my band 
I feel j ust as I used to when I was a wpe 
lad* terrified and callin' for me mother in 
the awful dark." 

The voice of MacLean took on a note of 
weariness. 

"Ye’ve got it bad* Skipper. You’re 
crazy as a March hare Never thought 
I’d live to see a hard-headed customer 
like Sprott Gabereau turn so light in the‘ 
upper story But ye ain't to blame. Ye 
ain't the first one who's gone dippy be¬ 
cause o’ high altitudes. It’s bad fer lots 
o' ’em, 

“Here, hand me over the case*" 

The skipper obeyed, in a half-hearted 
manner, and MacLean, subject to the- 
exaet opposite effect, felt a thrill of exhil¬ 
aration as he placed the precious inner 
tube back into its outer case, and made it 
safe in his reefer pocket. 

W ith the accursed thing out of his- 
hands* Sprott Gabereau knew instant 
relief, and the two started to work their 
way downward, while MacLean took 
upon himself the task of bucking up the- 
captain s spirit. 

"We’re all right* now. WVI1 make that 
cave as a shelter fer the night, and then, 
as soon as it’s light in the morning, well 
start on the last lap back to the vessel." 

On the plateau, by the lagoon* they 
halted to cat n ship'? bi&ruit. meagre fare* 
at best, but the biting air had made them 
ravenous. 

The downward trip, as the skipper 
expected, was far more difficult and 
dangerous than Che ascent. But a strange 
self sufficiency seemed to be imparted to 
W ild Alec MacLean from the magic touch 
of the secret case. Always he w as uttering 
encouragement, always in the crisis hr 
w as near to proffer aid. 

"Just go easy there, Skipper. Give us 
your hand. Easy now. Lean on me. 
There, ye're all right now," 
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Blackness, closing down* still found 
them struggling interminably on that 
never ending wall of granite. Maclean, 
a Judique Highlander had been scaling 
the cliffs and mountains from his boy¬ 
hood. Such a test might have appalled a 
mere sailor, who always required a rope or 
spar to cling to. But the mountaineer, on 
the other hand, could go spider-like 
against the sheerest precipice. For the 
time being, at least, the mate had become 
the master. 

It was ten o'clock, when MacLean* 
leading the way, stumbled at last upon 
the friendly cave. Here, as expected, 
they found the Chilote and Paul huddled 
up together in a corner, with the only 
blanket. Crawling in beside them, like so 
many creatures of the wild, they were soon 
fast asleep. 

At the first cry of day, all bands w T ere 
stirring. Another hardtack biscuit apiece, 
and they began upon the last lap of the 
journey to the schooner. 

The deathlike stillness of the small 
gulleys they had to traverse was intense. 
The only living things they disturbed, be¬ 
sides the eagles, were two very small and 
starved little mice, who seemed too indif¬ 
ferent of their fate to move out of the 
road. 

About the middle of the morning, they 
arrived back at the shingly beach, and 
Gabereau's fears began to leave him. 
There was the Acadian riding securely 
within the headland while the calm still 
continued. 

Outside tbe heads, a thick fog was hang¬ 
ing like the black drapery of a theatre 
curtain* Beyond that curtain was the 
terror of the Horn, But within, every¬ 
thing remained serene* as though the cove 
itself were some sanctuary, inviolate from 
the ragings of the outer ocean. 

As Gabereau came onto the shingly 
beach and found their boat high and dry. 
just as might have been expected, he 
suffered a revulsion of feeling. A wave 
of shame swept over him at the remem¬ 
brance of bis own quavering before the 
terror of the heights. 

"Yea, I guess ye were right, MacLean. 
It was the rare air up there that went to 
me head." 

“It sure did, You was plain lunatic 
crazy. If it hadn't been for me, you'd 
’avc tossed this whole business into per¬ 
dition.” 

Saying this, MacLean removed the 
black ease from his reefer, whilst both of 
them gazed fondly, yearningly, at its 
pregnant Ferrara crown. 

“Better open it right away/* 

The mate was just starting to open it, 
when something in the eye of the Chilote 
caused Gabereau to raise a restraining 
hand. 


Drawing the mate aside, he expostu¬ 
lated, 

“We don't know what this secret's 
goin" to be. Whatever it is, we don't aim 
to have that Chilote blabbing it to the 
whole crew.” 

“Right you are," assented the mate; 
and so, in the interests of secrecy, they 
withdrew to a wooded dingle. Paul was 
invited to accompany them, but replied 
that he had no desire to learn what the 
case contained. 

Gabereau and the mate were gone for 
about half an hour. When they returned, 
the skipper was carrying the case, which 
he handed to Paul 

“Here, take this* and carry it back to 
the vessel* Keep tight hold of it, and 
when you get aboard, toll four boats to 
come back here.” 

“Shall I return with thorn?” 

"No, you take care of that case, and 
remain aboard. Tell the boys we want 
’em here to fetch wood and water/* 

"And something else/’ remarked the 
Chilote, with a leer, 

Ignoring him the skipper urged. 

“Hurry up. Get off quickly, now/’ 

As Paul placed the secret in bis breast 
pocket, he also experienced the same fear 
that had formerly troubled his unde. For 
their ilk T at least this strange chart case 
was a thing accursed. 

Tbe boat was successfully launched* 
and they jumped in and started away. 

The Acadian was lying about two miles 
off* and the ensign going up to her peak, 
told them that their movements were 
observed from aboard. 

Seeing only one meaning in the two 
remaining behind, the Chilote was in 
finest spirits. 

At once, be fell to discussing what he 
would do with his share of the pirate 
gold, 

"First thing, I'll have will be a good 
home back there at Funta Arenas. I’m 
through with work. ITI start out for me 
good times now, get one o r them women 
that keeps a saloon* and marry her, and 
have her for me own. And—!' J 

This pleasant romancing was suddenly 
cut short by an exclamation from Paul* 
who was in the bow* The man at the oars 
turned to look over his shoulders, and he* 
too* let out a cry of terror* 

Well might he tremble with a sudden 
ague. Unobserved by them, the fog, which 
had been lingering about the headland* 
had stolen into the bay. They were about 
a mile from the shore, about a mile from 
the vessel, and now, without compass, or 
any other guide* they were lost in an 
impenetrable blanket of gloom. 

Whil a the Chilote was romancing* 
Cape Horn had merely been sleeping. 

To he Continued 
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the sleeves of tbe black morning coat. 
"By the way* what is your line of busi¬ 
ness?" he asked abruptly. 

“Business* business!” repeated the 
other in a puzzled voice. “Oh, yes." His 
face cleared. “I see what you mean* I 
have none.” 

“Private income, eh?” 

“Not exactly," said the captain, getting 
a little red in the face. “I have—ah—a 
pension] a small one, but sufficient, oh 
quite sufficient for my—er—needs*" 
Then, in a sudden burst of confident, he 
added. “Between ourselves, Mr* Freer, I 
supplement it by occasional investments 
on the -ah—turf." 

The lawyer enjoyed a laugh. "Good! 
perhaps you can give me an occasional 
winner, captain, because I’m rather fond 
of trying to beat them, although 1 seldom 
do. And now you asked me to name my 
fee, It will be fifty dollars.” 

“Fifty dollars, hat Oh, yea* very rea¬ 
sonable* I must say. Then I shall make it 
my business to be here with Mrs. Bellamy 
on Monday. Ten o + clock t you said?” 


“You’ve got the idea, colonel, 1 mean, 
captain. And in the meanwhile 1*11 get. a 
report on the case, If be wasn't the boy 
who actually stole the car it's possible to 
get him off with a suspended sentence/' 
“His mother assures me he was not,” 
“Ah* these mothers, captain* how they 
stick up for their sons,” The lawyer 
smiled tolerantly, “However* we’H 
thresh it all out on Monday. Sec you 
then.” 


/"’YUTSIDE the Belinda Building, Cap- 
tain Tollemache twisted the ends of 
his moustache with fierce energy* “Fifty 
dollars! Humph, that's a deuce of a lot of 
money. Wants it all on Monday* I sup¬ 
pose. Now, let me see. Pension cheque due 
on Monday; fifty dollars there. Deduct 
from cheque, Mrs* Bellamy's account 
that—ah—leaves the sum of twenty-two 
dollars. Present assets are what? Humph, 
one dollar and eighty-four cents.” His 
chain of thought was suddenly broken. 
“Baxter's horse! how foolish of me to 
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I N A -u-Edr>r pa nit 1 , both men *et themselves rowing 
h,:v might and main in the direction where it ap- 
:>-is them that the vessel was tying. 

Y-a'-.i. -h'y they bent to the oars. while Paul in the 
1 up a lontinuat shouting and hulloing to 

ji"ra.-t .;-u ntLon- Rut no sound came back out of that 
' mpenetrable blanket of gloom. 

A glistening wall rose on every hand, shutting out 
.yttif letely a;i sight and sound. 

Ti:,.v Chilote, who had a voice like the Bull of 
t■■ - - -'it a mighty roar, but it sounded hollow 
L - .'Tnpv;, the fog, without the slightest answer, 

- m , ■ —- - they imagined chat they saw the dim 
w • ■' i-*. u: heard the muffled note of a vessel's bell, 

!:. it •: p>'v^-i r,i be only the baseless fabric of the mist, 

As t’n*y ruved on and on without the slightest Idea of 
d.re a ■—. 1 : ■ ^rr.e apparent that the slow* easy undula- 
c -r. -if \ 'r,f inner ■ *vi? was gradually changing to a wicked 
9 well* 

We nu-: b. g ring straight out to sea." cried Paul. 

I' we r*-:., wp"... gn plumb to Hell.” 

"Better - r A :rg around, and row back toward theshore." 
3a V; toward the shore! Happy chance we got o' 
y- win" where the shore is, off two or three miles in a 
f-»g, chick as pea soup," 

E'i: can't we let the ground swell take us in?" 

Du: rihm.it that. Seems to me the tide'll be past 

<r.- by now, and like as not, the ebb’ll be set-tin' to 
—award "ke a mill race," 

T■■.-;■■ r-'wed in what seemed the opposite direction 
*- — ■ - - u-.- jr d swell, with the hope of winning hack to 
rvmer water, but the harder they rowed, the more 
a'arming the prospect became. 

Look out." 

The ha: 1 from forward was not in time, and in their 
- - *■*■: ■ they sent the tiny craft crashing head on 

■ a breaking -rest, coming out drenched, with half a 
r ,.- -a-g^- wacihing up to their knees inside the dory. 

Ar-'ther like that, and we’ll sink deado." 

Fauh :n tr.c meantime, had gone back to the oars, 
\aiming: 

" you damned Spick, stop yer yammerin’ and 
ts.:; A:? out. Bail, I tell ye, bail." 

IV! ng " ■ s-.-j'westers as bailers,, they soon had the 
. y- 1 -'it "f her, aft^r which they allowed the dory to 
dr &lmlfea.ly f Paul merely dipping an oar occasion ally 
f m-'Ot a nasty one. 

= "■ :. this casual handling was not enoughr 

I - i necessary to keep constantly on the alert 
i i feilow from swamping them, or causing 

them to broach to, 

■ r ’r ■}.** at it a£&ir.„ ir. bis terrified alarms, 
- ,r. began to, tye with discomfiture the 

d-^t “t \-.-g - •••■. mi rig seas 

Gray-Kwarded, deep-troughed, roaring, white with 
foam, there was no doubt from whence they came, 
offsprings of mightier giants. 

By this time, all ■-.asualnes* had gone- It had become a 
grim, stand-up fight, a battle of life or death, in which 
fhe~e was no respite, no breathing space, no thought of 
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quarter. The men in the dory knew that they were 
at it for their lives. 

The Chilote bailed for all he was worth, while 
Paul, a past master in the art of handling boat in 
surf, always countered just in time to meet blow. 
One minute too early, one minute too late, would have 
been their undoing, but his judgment was unerring. 

They had given up all thought of looking for the vessel, 
their one idea* now, was to keep afloat, and meet these 
wicked seas. 

.411 about them, everywhere, was the impenetrable 
gloom, while an ugly cross sea added a thousandfold to 
its menace. 

Fog, fog, fog. Wherever the eye turned, and under¬ 
neath, snarling, racing combers, going by like wolves of 
prey* 

Gazing at those swooping seas, the Chiiote became 
delirious, rising up in the bows and shouting until he 
threatened to capsize the boat, 

i( Sit down!" yelled Paul, after a dose squeak* 

The Chilote’s answer was to rise again, screaming out: 
“There they are! There they are!" 

Reaching for the maniac, Paul brought him back with 
a crash, striking his head against the forward thwart, in 
such a manner as to jar the panic out of him. 

"Now, then, quit that fool stuff, or you'll have us both 
overboard." 

By this timOj Paul himself was beginning to be harassed 
by those same unknown* unrealizable fears that had 
assailed the skipper on the summit. 

For him, it seemed as though this menacing fog and all 
these raping seas were but the evils that attended the 
cursed case* 

"Did ye get that?" There was a catch in the voice, 
"Breakers ahead!" came back from the Chilote. 

In the same instant, out of the gloom, came the crash 
of seas upon a rocky shore. 

No need of any word of command at this dire warning. 
The Chilote bad seized a pair of oars, and together they 
bent their backs in a superhuman effort to pull dear. 

Death, in its most overwhelming form, was baying 
along that rocky coastline. And yet, in the gloom, they 
knew not which way to turn. Their tiny craft was as a 
snowflake tossed everlastingly upon the wings of storm, 
Paul had the feeling of one who was irretrievably lost. 
If they escaped the breakers they mu&t fall prey to the 
murderous Cape Horn seas. If the open sea did not swal¬ 
low them, then the breakers would. He did not know what 
to do* nor whither to turn. This enforced abdication of 
sovereignty utterly shattered his composure. 

He felt that fatal case pressing against his breast* like 
some chill hand of fate. 

Sometimes, he thought of plucking the thing out and 
throwing it from him. But in his abject condition, the 
power of resolution seemed to have forsaken him. 

He had fallen into the grip of forces beyond his own 
control, as though he had sold himself to the devil, and 
now was doomed to await the devil's pay. 

Thesc abject and helpless ruminations were suddenly 
broken in upon by the dim apparition of a flying jibboom 
looming ghastly and spectral in the fog. 

In the next instant before they could utter a cry, the 
dory crashed with frightful impact against a vessel's 
curving forefoot. 

Quick as lightning, Paul jumped, and catching some¬ 
thing, started to come in band over hand along the hob- 
stay. 

As he climbed across the knightheads, someone reached 
forth to pull him in* 

"What vessel is this?” he panted. 
u Uskuaia^* was the answer* , 

A FT in the cabin of the Uxhuaia, Paul came face to 
A face with Yvonne, but there was nothing warm or 
glowing in her welcome. At first, when he was brought 
aboard, with hia head bleeding- she seemed frightfully 
concerned* but seeing that he was none the worse for his 
experience, she retired again, veiling all feeling behind a 
cold exterior. 


When he attempted to draw her out^ she gave back the 
same accusing look that had so distressed him ou their 
previous encounter. 

"Aren't you glad to see me?” 

"I'm never glad to see a thief,” 

"Still harping on that chart case?" 

* d lt wasn't yours, and you had no business to come and 
steal it, like a thief in the night," 

"I didn't come to steal the cursed thing,” 

"What did you come for? ! * 

"I came for you*” 

The proud, face of the girl reflected supercilious con¬ 
tempt. 

Ignoring this* Paul suddenly focussed her attention by 
producing the black case from his breast* 

Recognizing the Ferrara crown* petulance gave way to 
liveliest interest. 

"Oh, oh, you've really brought it back, have you?” 
"No, I haven't.” 

"What ia this, then.” 

"This is the second clue, which we got up there on top 
of Cape Horn," 

In an instant, Yvonne was dancing with excitement, 
rushing toward Paul, she almost looked as though she 
would have kissed him* and then* on second thought, 
darting across to the Don's stateroom* she called, 

"Come here, come here, Dinkums* just sec what Paul 
has brought.” 

As the second chart case was placed upon the cabin 
table the grave dignity of the Don was lost in feverish 
excitement* bis hand trembled r his eye shone, while his 
staid, quiet speech gave way to bubbling effusions. He 
and Yvonne seemed to be intoxicated at the mere sight of 
the Ferrara crown, Paul alone sat unmoved, immune to 
its magic spell* 

With the girl nestling dose against him, D on Juan read 
in a'thriiling voice the message written around the inner 
case, 

"As I wont far to gain, so he who would inherit ■ 
must go far to find this treasure. It will cost as much 
in the second instance as it did in the first* Within* 
is the clue, but let bim who seeks know that a curse 
is resting on this fortune* It came with evil* and in 
the end, can bring naught but evil. 

If ye do not wish to court unending sorrow, and a 
grave at the end of the world, be warned, for it is 
at the peri! of all happiness that ye open this case." 

When the Don had finished reading this doleful 
message, he thr?w back his head and laughed heartily. 

Then, with burning fingers, he started to break open 
the CQvsr. But a hand restrained him. It was Yvonne. 

"Don't! Don’t! ’ she importuned* looking into his eyes 
with sudden pleading. 

The Don's answer was an imperious shrug. Casting the 
gentle hand aside, he went on tussling until at, last the 
thing gave way, and out came a parchment, similar to the 
first. 

By the torn strings, it was evi dent thatSprottGabereali 
and the mate had already been reading its message. 

Straightening out the communication upon the chart- 
room table, the Don read aloud. 

Prince Edward Island Group, 

Lay course for Boot Rock. 

Lat. 46*48*8. 

Long, 37 M3'45” E. 

Cave immediately eastward of principal Lava 
Valley. 

Position may be ascertained by cross bearing; 

Shoa fin channel between Islands bearing N.N.E. 

And most northerly cone bearing N*W, (magU 
signed, Andrea Ferrara. 

When the first excitement was over, Don Juan sum¬ 
moned his sailing master and directed that the course be 
laid at once for the Prince Edward Island group, handing 
him the longtitude and latitude given on the parchment 
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With the vessel now definitely on the trail of treasure, 
Don Juan metamorphosed from a querulous and crabbed 
individual into the most urbane and pleasing host. 

Whatever rivalry he had formerly felt toward Paul was 
blotted out. Expressing himself in his politest Castilian, 
he declared to the shipwrecked stranger: 

"This vessel is yours, my friend. Do not hesitate to 
command whatever you desire.” 

But while Yvonne was still thrilled at the good news 
that suddenly had come to them, for some strange reason, 
her manner toward Paul in nowise softened, 

"Won't you even give a welcome to a shipwrecked 
stranger, like the Don?” 

"T am not as polite as he, I say exactly what I mean.” 

"But aren't you glad to see me?" 

"No, I am not, 31 

Thoroughly mystified, Paul exclaimed, “I brought 
back the clue to the treasure. It will do you no good, but 
1 brought it back, why then arc you still angry with me?” 

Seeing the earnest look upon his face, the flush of 
excitement passed from the girl, while her own. brow 
clouded. 

"What else is there, that is keeping us apart?” 

For some time, she sat in silence, while he still pleaded, 

"Do, do tell me ± Yvonne, what has come between us.” 

At length, breaking her silence, she said accusingly. 

"You, of alt persons, ought to know.” 

Upon Paul’s unwilling mind, at that moment, there 
flashed the picture of the Don. Up till then, he had re¬ 
fused to believe such a thing, But now, in spite of a sort 
of childlike faith, he began to entertain black doubts. 

Before the brave West Winds, the schooner proved 
herself a storm-bird in the truest sense, reeling off her 
two hundred a day, for days on end. 

With such famous going, everyone aboard was in the 
finest spirits everyone, except the disconsolate Paul, who 
kept to himself, watching morosely the tokens of affec¬ 
tion between Yvonne and the Don, There was the most 


obvious attachment between them, and yet, it was not 
the kind to stir up jealous rage; it was rather the sexless, 
passionless love that links youth and age, 

Paul wanted someone on whom to fasten the blame for 
stealing away his sweetheart. The Don seemed to offer 
the closest and most real excuse. And yet, here wasnota 
full-blooded and imperious rival against whom he could 
h url himself in mortal combat. Here was rather a stranger 
playing his part upon the stage, thrusting himself be¬ 
tween two lovers, not so much from his own volition, as 
from the intervention of some powers beyond. 

From the time they pointed their nose toward the 
Prince Edward group, winds and waves were with them. 
Some days they wore running under bare poles, always 
keeping the steadfast Westerlies just a little on their 
quarter. 

On the twenty first day. with the passage of the south 
Atlantic about completed, the sailing master began to 
look anxiously for his landfall. 

Picking up a lonely rock, four thousand miles away, in 
the fiercest grip of the Roaring Forties, was all in the 
day's work for a sealing skipper, but it was a little too 
much for the over-wrought nerves of the yachting cap¬ 
tain. 

As the weather thickened, with the snow-and-blow 
variety, the sailing master was in favor of hauling to the 
northward, and then running down upon the island. But 
Don Juan and the mate were both too headlong and 
impetuous to brook any such delay, A lifetime of quest 
was not to be embarrassed by mere whims of caution. 

Later in the day, with the weather thickening, the 
sailing muster again suggested that they ought to haul up 
to the northward. 

But, the Don and Dugas were still confident of their 
reckoning* especially Dugas, who declared: "I ain’t been 
running half my life in this kind o' weather, without 
learning a few o’ the tricks.” 


And so the sailing master went off dubious, and 
muttering: "God knows, I warned ye, that’s all.” 

At four bells, in the afternoon watch, they were on the 
port tack, ploughing their way through heavy seas* the 
wind blowing a full gale, with hail, rain, sleet, and snow, 
Under four lowers, the UsJmaia sped before it like a thing 
possessed. 

Pan) Gabereau had joined the sailing master on the 
poop. He also had grown apprehensive from the strain of 
carrying on, 

"Don't like the look of it!” he muttered. 

Wheel and lookout were relieved, and then, just as the 
watch was going below, a cry rang out above the meani r: g 
of the wind, 

"Land on the starboard bow!" 

A moment later, before the officer on deck could answer 
the cry, there followed the shout. 

"Breaker* ahead!” 

All hands were on deck in a jiffy. There was no panic, 
their master was a seaman to the last instant. 

"Haul in on your main, and jEb sheets there!” 

The vessel was braced sharp up, in the hope that she 
would weather the headland. But it was soon apparent 
that this could not be done, and they very wisely decided 
to wear her short round. 

"Leggo the mamsbeet!” 

"Hard up your helm.” 

As quick as lightning this order was obeyed, but abeady 
they were drifting closer to the breakers. Suddenly, 
there came a tearing crash, 

They had struck a sunken reef with great force, but In 
the next instant were over it, and afloat again. 

While all hands were hesitating at the sheets, not know¬ 
ing what to do next, amid the awful din, a voice sounded: 

"'Leggo the halyards ” 

What had happened? 
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It m though they had been swept into a cave of 

■ ■*- fur:rr=, r ,vic?i seething,, roaring, boiling water. In every 
Jl-i- f r ,.' .. che seas were white as warded wool, leaping up, 
jvi v - T kmg l> uC against [hem with all the unbridled 
rage of aft unbridled ocean, 

Already, the combers had begun to swoop across their 
settling waist 

,\s the ^rst great roller passed, TjUll waiehed his 
arid dedged into i hr cabin. There, he found 


"Now, if we can cut away the other end well make it.” 
With n clasp knife between his teeth, Paul pulled 
himself up the topmast stay, hand over hand as far as the 
topmast head, where, supporting himself with one foot 
over the springstay, he cut wiry the staysail halyard, 
which whs immediately appropriated by the hands below. 
Just us he was preparing to descend, looking toward 
the cliff, through the grim grey whirling mist, Paul 
thought that he could descry a human face. 


his death blow from the main boom , when the ship struck. 

Clinging precariously to the edge of that cliff, in the 
teeth of the storm, their prospect was not pleasing to eon : 
template! and yet, in that same moment* with Yvonne 
snuggling against him, there was a great peace in Paul's 
heart. He, not the gallant Spaniard, was her strong man 
in the hour of testing. After months and months of deep 
depression, here in elemental conflict, Paul tasted some¬ 
thing of the cave-man’s joy Of conquest 



[sir corner, as though trying to 
Tht 1 girl Yuis almost beside 


y t Paul 
j ust 
rv thing 


Hardly believing his eyes, he peered downward, and 
then in u momentary clearing* he was amazed to see 
Quinquaig, the Yhagan Indian- Afterwards, it was 
learned that he got ashore from the fore topmast 


; YvOuniTs voice 

■. a - another rour- 

:ber e*me haul tiering its 
■ e.doomed vessel. 

vwi -i- suddenly cast 
E> belaying pins, and 
ilh,- she >,uls with ix run. 
r v the infinite fury by 
ni'.derous Cutting, as 
i-o^afrased with devils 
for destruction, 
ed a th new terror, Yvonne 
hack. I can't go. I can't 


> i tie girt gently. Paul 

'?,■ : * i h." adjust her Lifebelt, and 
then. wat-hmg for a lull, he 
r ;knc r ' i ■’pen the cabin riide, and 
together they made a run for the 
tup of the after house. 

Before they could reach it, the 
fr/iSKii i shipped a great grand¬ 
father of a sea, foam crested. 
b'Xhmc v, - ,te. U burst dean over 
c r.em r whke they clung to the rail, 
l.ke limpets, their feet being 
was he i ''ut until they were parallel 
with the rail There was a mo¬ 
rn l t .'f agonising suspense, and 
lher. The sea w a* gone. But what a 
s.iht. a sec-rnd afterward! They 
s-^med to he in a valley of water 
with the sea rising higher and 
higher both to port and, si ar¬ 
il iard. t'r^n. with a curve of white 
foam. '.i -ime down from ah sides* 
:-M» the d ising in of an ocean 
grave. 

Y nr L n^ wjls torn irom the rail, 
and ssrirkd around like a chip. 

Paui thought that she was lost, 
and [I'-geiv,ng all idea of self, he 
I . a f fe - Both of them were 
miraculously washed up with 
gresi: frr.’t against the leeward 
r ng. just below the sheerpole. 
i L robing Yvonne and holding her 
w-;r'r, a grip like death, Paul 
waited until the water had sub- 
r:ded, then swung her round into 
the ratlins 

With the instinct of self-preser- 
vaEinn, the girl needed no further 
‘I'gtng, up she sped without a 
stop, a.? far as the masthead, where 
she wij 


assisted out on to the 


Paul caught Yvonne and swung her up the rafurts. 


By now. the waist was well 
awash. Looking down, over the 
d^'k it: the swirling water, Paul exclaimed; 

She's taking the green uns over both bulwarks.” 

Th* seas were running higher and higher, and it began 

■ : appear as though the masts would go, for the stays 
wou'd he eased one moment, and the nest would be as 
taut is iron. Gazing about him in desperation, Paul saw 
that t was about thirty feet from the erosstrees to the 

+-« 

several hands who had also swarmed up, began to 

mutter. 

Better get there, while the goin’s good.” 

G t to rwirgto the cliff, nothin' else for it.” 
r- u’ away a piece of rope, but it was. not long 

■ ■ ,/■ i _ k ■- wtnt inboard to cut away another with 

- -:rr' : was unfortunately dropped, so he had 
‘ ‘r.=- rj‘.r.*r end of the running rigging beingstlll 

■t..e beliying pins down under. 

T -.e -nast was getting very shaky, by this time, and as 
......... any minute, Paul took off his sea 

z'.-. v -red in toward Yvonne, determined to fight 
the end vr the preservation of her life. 

A number of the crew -ame swarming aloft, bringing 
with therr. the end 0? the staysail halyard, which bad 
broken adrift, s.r.d had fortunately been secured. 


With the help of the men below, Paul made fast one 
end of the staysail halyard to the mast, threw the other 
to Quinquaig, who promptly secured it to a.rock. 

By me ana of this line, a passage of escape was opened 
up. With the masts swaying more dangerously, and apt 
to go at any moment,, there was a sudden surge of all 
hands. 

Quick aa lightning, P aura sheath knife flashed in the air, 
hissing through clenched teeth, he threatened, 

"Getback. GirHirst!” 

But how was she to negotiate that life line; she was 
no sailor, accustomed to swinging through high spaces. 

While Dugas and one or two of the malcontents 
growled at the delay, a bowline was swiftly contrived by 
means of which Yvonne was in another instant swung 
across on to the cliff, where Quinquaig reached forth to 
clasp her. 

With the girl in safety, all hands followed, shooting 
down the lifeline with lightning rapidity. 

Alter the last survivor had landed on the ledge, the 
roll was called, and it was found that there were eighteen 
missing, out of a complement of twenty-eight Among 
the missing was the sailing master, who stood to his post 
of duty to the last minute, and probably had received 


TOURING the night, the survivors huddled together 
J-"' under the lee of a pile of broken crags. 

The island, on the side where they had come ashore, 
was hare and treeless; nothing 
apparent but grim, unyielding 
rook, the base of a mighty moun¬ 
tain, harassed everlastingly by the 
breath of the Westerlies. 

The cold and exposure before 
morning was intense. Seeing that 
Yvonne was sleeping from sheer 
exhaustion, Paul took off his 
great-coat and wrapped it around 
her. With her own thick clothing, 
under heavy oilskins* she was 
comparatively warm. But, Paul 
had to get up and thrash about 
continually to keep his blood 
circulating. 

To the wan watchers on the 
cliffs, it seemed that that awful 
night would never pass. Finally, 
with the first poop of dawn, they 
started out on a reconnaissance. 
As the mast of the Ushuaia was 
still standing* several bands took 
a chance, and climbing back upon, 
the wreck* were able to salve the 
maintopsail, which was still in 
gaskets. This piece of canvas, 
together with odd lengths of rope, 
promised to be invaluable for the 
future. 

While they were on the fo’c's'le 
head, on the previous evening, 
Dirk Dugas bad mentioned that 
there was a food depot, on the 
island, on the westward side. 

A diligent search was made, in 
hopes that this report might prove 
true* but no trace of anything was 
to be found. 

During the day, they subsisted 
on raw molly hawks, and penguins' 
eggs, which were very plentiful. 
The island was also a hatching 
ground for albatross, whose young 
offered good food, but there w r as 
no fire to roast them; the matches, 
as yet, being too wet to ignite. 

By noon,, it was suggested that 
as they had come in on the exposed 
weather side, it would be advis¬ 
able to move across to the lee shore, 
Accordingly, a start was made, 
the party proceeding along around 
the base of the mountain. 

As they moved off, Paul looked 
backward at the remains of the 
U&huaia, where the last sign of 
life had vanished. Her masts 
had gone, only the stub of the jib- 
boom appeared, while the seas 
were making a clean breach of her. 
In that moment, the Don and 
Dirk Dugas were already discuss¬ 
ing the possibilities of finding Ferrara’s clue upon this 
island. For them the loss of the ship, sailing master, and a 
gallant company Were already blotted out* before that 
one consuming passion of the treasure seeker. 

There was something so heartless, and profane in this* 
that Paul winced, an emotion which did not pass un¬ 
noticed, for Yvonne gave him am understanding flash. 
The rock of the island was the kind to w r ear out the 
stoutest shoe leather, in short order, and as they pro¬ 
gressed* slowly, Paul had reason to regret that be had 
parted with hEs sea boots. 

Painfully and laboriously, across endless obstacles, 
they made their way at the rate of less than a mile an 
hour^ There was no path. Lava boulders, and jagged 
red-brown volcanic rock opposed them in every direction. 

Night found them only a short distance along the 
coast, where they camped* using the canvas of the topsail 
for a shelter. 

On the following day, they arrived at a sandy cove, 
behind two protecting capes. At the head of this cove 
were shelters, built by- scalers, a welcome sight, greeted 
with shouts'of joy, as the possible promise of a food 
depot. 

Continued ope page 
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Far Gold 
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“Here's the place I was tell in 1 ye 
about,*' announced Dugas, triumphantly, 
while everyone rushed forward to ex¬ 
plore the buts. 

To their great disappointment, little 
of consequence was to be found there. 
Instead of the expected food depot, 
there was nothing but a group of deserted 
shacks. 

An old-pattern gun and ammunition 
left in the hut by some sealers, to¬ 
gether with an axe, was all that the 
previous inhabitants had left. 

“A gun to bring down game, and an 
axe to feed the fire, what more could 
we want/’ exclaimed Paul, with a 
whoop. 

A light was at last coaxed from the 
wet matches, and with fire, the cast¬ 
aways began to feel more cheerful. 

In the beginning, they cooked every¬ 
thing by putting it in the flames, but 
afterwards, made a mud oven and roasted 
the food on a spit. The banked up fire 
was kept going continually. 

With the barest of creature comforts 
attended to, and subsistence assured, 
Don Juan, and Dirk Dugas started at 
once to scour the island in search for 
the hidden clue. 

Again and again, at night before the 
fire, they would read aloud the in¬ 
structions on Ferrara's parchment, and 
then debate as to which island was 
implied in the message. They were on 
Marion, the larger of the two, Twelve 
miles away, across the channel, visible 
on a fine day, waa Prince Edward Island, 
where, as the days passed, Don Juan 
became increasingly convinced the due 
to the treasure was hidden. 

Dugas and the Don would stand 
together for hours, on a high bluff, gaz¬ 
ing across that narrow, but wild stretch 
of water, exclaiming: 

“We ought to be able to make it.” 

Fired with this all consuming pur¬ 
pose, they finally decided to build a 
canvas boat, but as they had already cut 
up the sail for blankets, and clothes, 
their problem was greatly increased. 

But where there*s a will there’s a way, 
and in the following three weeks, they 
managed to construct a boat of canvas and 
sticks. To do this, they had to put in 
pieces of clothes and blankets, and sew 
them together. The sewing was effected 
by moans of a small bone from one of 
the birds, with a hole bored in it; a 
bit of wire being used to make the hole. 

All through this madcap venture, 
Paul uttered solemn forebodings but 
nothing would stay the treasure seekers. 

One fine morning, they started boldly 
to cross the stormy intervening water, 
in their cockle shell. Before they were 
out of the cove, the frail craft was 
swept ashore and smashed to pieces by 
the sea, its occupants narrowly escaping 
with their lives. 

“That ought to be a warning to you/' 
was Paul's caution, but nothing daunted, 
the gold-intoxicated pair at once set 
about upon the construction of another 
boat, Dugas declaring that the season 
now was continually improving. 

“All right, I warned you," was the 
parting shot, as he desisted from vain 
advice. 

To add to Paul's perplexity, Yvonne, 
as their condition improved, was again 
growing cool toward him. There had 
been times, in the crisis, when she 
appeared ready to throw herself into 
his arms, and then, always, some strange 
shadow seemed to cross her mind. 

It was plain that the girl, at least, was 
beginning to share with him in his 
revulsion against Ferrara's curse, But 
sympathy between them apparently end¬ 
ed here. 

With the second boat finally com¬ 
pleted, preparations were made on a 
bright clear morning to run out of the 


cove. This time, they had an improvised 
sail, and, with a beam wind, and favor- 
able current, it was thought that they , 
could now easily weather the heads. 

"Once outside* on a day like this, 
we can stand across there easy," averred 
Dugas. 

The two busied with the boat, were 
just preparing to cast off, when some¬ 
one let out a shout, 

“Look! Look!” 

At the signal, all eyes turned in¬ 
stinctively toward the seaward cape, 
where allying jib-boom appeared, follow¬ 
ed by the headsailsof a schooner. As the 
vessel ranged onward to clear the head¬ 
land, all four lowers quickly burst 
into view. Then* fairly off the channel, 
hauling the wind abeam, she came 
ramping straight into the cove. 

Even before she was riding to her 
moorings, Paul recognized the schooner's 
swoop and sheer. With a burst of joy, 
he shouted. 

“It's the Acad&tm\” 

T HE law of hospitality was strong in 
the Rluenose breed. Finding hts 
rivals in such dire straits awakened the 
better nature of Sprott Gabereau. After 
hearing from the Don their story of 
wreck and disaster, he at once offered 
to receive all the survivors aboard the 
Acadian . 

Don Juan was rather taken aback at 
the whole-heartedness of the invitation, 
and exclaimed, 

“But you don't seem to remember, 
sir, the bad blood which lias passed 
between us/' 

“Bah!" replied Sprott, IJ I ean afford 
to wipe that out, when I'm the master 
of a well-found schooner, and you poor j 
blighters are clinging by your eye teeth 
to the ptaee that God forgot." 

Without more ado, the Ushuaia's 
crowd were transferred to the Acadian , 
where improvised quarters were soon 
prepared for them. 

In the cabin, the skipper had his first 
meeting with Yvonne, who attempted 
to kiss him with fond endearment, but 
he drew back gruffly. 

“Why, what have I done to hurt you, 
Uncle Sprott?" 

"It's a far better man than me, you've 
hurt, my lass/* 

“Who do you mean?" 

“No need of asking fool questions. 
You had a lover who would have followed 
you through hell, and by God, what's 
more, he has followed you* too/’ 
“Followed me!” Yvonne's golden Head 
tossed with its proud imperious fling. 

“ You needn’t tell me such things, any 
longer. Uncle Sprott. ,+ 

“It's a fact* all the same." 

“I wish I could believe/' said the girl 
with sudden wistfulness, 

Sprott had a yearning to burst out in 
blasphemy, but com pro mi sod by sub¬ 
terranean rumblings, 

“Whirr-umph-umph! What the devil’s 
the matter with you, Yvonne? Some¬ 
times, I really think that you are still 
in love with Paul, and then, sometimes, 

I believe you hate him worse than poison, 
"Do you Love Paul, or do you not?" 
This question came with point bluntness 
“Before you start asking questions 
like that. Uncle Sprott, you'd better find 
out first if he loves me." 

“What d'ye mean." 

"Because, perhaps there*? someone 
else." 

"Someone else!” the skipper almost 
jumped out of his chair, the statement 
was so unexpected. 

“Yes, and what's more, I know there's 
someone else/' 

"Rot.” 

"It's true, I tell you. I saw Paul kiss 
her! 1 ' 
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Canadian Boy Wins 
Bicycle 

Other photos of other 
Canadian Booster boy 
prize winners will be pub¬ 
lished in an early issue 
as awards are now being- 
made, 

Ross D* Magwood, of 
KelJiher, Sask,, says in a 
recent letter: 

"As a beginner I thought 
I stood little chance to 
win this prize, but by the 
advice and encouragement 
received in The Young 
Canada Boosters Club 3 I 
succeeded;' 7 Ross was the 
winner of the Bicycle 
offered in the "Three 
Mystic Words” contest. 

No Experience Necessary 

Everv Canadian Boy would like to have a Fine Bicycle. 
The many Free Bicycles we offer in our sales work— 
guaranteed and some on a competitive basis— 
are only a few of the hundreds of dandy prizes listed 
in our Young Canada Boosters Club catalogue, 

PRIZES FOR EVERY BOY 

Every Canadian Boy can make money in his home 
neighborhood selling and delivering MacLean’s Maga¬ 
zines, You earn a regular income every two weeks. 
You can do it. No expense. No experience necessary. 
We tell you How and you get a Free Start in Business, 

Objects of the Young Canada Boosters Club 

Every boy who sends the coupon may become a mem¬ 
ber of MacLean's Young Canada Boosters Club by 
complying with the simple requirements. 

The objects of the Club are—To enable Canadian 
Boys to earn a regular income every two weeks—To 
enable Canadian Boys to meet other boys in mutual 
work and entertainment, and to exchange idea&—To 
encourage a comprehensive plan for Studying Canada 
a* the land of opportunity, service, livelihood and 
wealth as the boys grow up, and when they reach 
maturity.—To help the Canadian Boys in financing 
their educational plans, that they may be finer Cana¬ 
dian citizens—-To assist Canadian Boys when they 
leave school to find a place in Canadian life where 
they will be happy and of service to their families 
and fellow-countrymen. 

Boys, Cut and Mail this Coupon 


Thf> Youne ( ftnada Rooster* Club, 

Mu' Lean'* Magazine, 

L'mvfrrait}' Ave„ Toronto. 

i ■■■:'■: . :r. "hfe Young Canada Boomers Club and earn a regular 

r ‘■--ry tv . and prints. Please ^end me a Free copy of the fine 

: Y'junsr Canada Booster, and a FREE start in business 

■■.“y.-:* h formal on and prize catalogue. 

?dj iddr^-a is—Street ........ 


Province 
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There was a sudden flaming up of 
resentment, as Yvonne made this state- 
j ment. 

“I don't believe it.'* 

1 “There wasn't any mistake, there 
couldn't be, I saw it with my own eyes." 

“Your eyes were wrong, that time, 
little girl. Paul Gabere&u only has one 
sweeLheart, and he'll be true to her, no 
matter how false she is to him/' 

" Don't talk to me about your Paul 
who's only after one girl, who always had 
one, and only one. You sailor-men are 
all the same; tell your sweetie that she's 
the only, only; swear to her that there 
couldn't be another, and then go right 
off to find new sweethearts in every 
port of call." 

“That kind of talk might apply to moat 
of us, Yvonne, I'll admit that this one- 
man-aud-one-woman stuff is scarce fer 
them that go down to the sea in ships. 
Hut that's the truth, when it comes to 
Paul Gaboreau, and anyway, what 
right have you, of all persons, to be 
talkin' tike this?" 

Gabereau turned to gaae with ac¬ 
cusation at the girl. "Didn't you go off 
with someone else?" 

“1 only went after the gold." 

"TJmph, that's what Paul says! He 
believes in you, no matter what happens. 
He's got the kind o' love that asks no 
questions. He's stuck to you through 
thick and thin, to a girl that ain’t fit to 
wipe the dust off of his boots.” 

“You don't know as much as you 
think you do, Uncle Sprott/' 

"All right, then, answer me one 
question/' 

"What?" 

“Who's this Spick feller that you 
skipped with?" 

Quick as a flash, Yvonne countered: 
"And who's -the girl Paul kissed that 
night on the landing at Puntas Arenas?” 

POK several days, the Acadian re- 
T mained in the safe shelter of Steam¬ 
boat Gove, under the mighty shadow 
of Marion, 

Gabercau, who had been there belt to, 
informed them that the Island was over 
four thousand feet high, and about 
thirty^six miles around. The weather 
was so hazy that they never could get a 
clear view of the summit, shrouded in 
continual mist. 

The line of coast was composed of 
black, volcanic cliffs, much worn away by 
the action of the waves. 

Looking shoreward, there appeared 
three conical hillocks, like small craters 
of a volcano, of deep red color. The 
South Cape, forming the nearest head¬ 
land to the anchorage, had a perpendic¬ 
ular face, the termination of a long 
terrace-like projection from the foot 
of the hills. The lower levels were covered 
with small trees, moss, and coarse grass. 
Beyond a thousand feet, everything was 
wrapped in snow. 

On the island, besides gulls t shags, 
molly-hawks, and the like T there ap¬ 
peared large numbers of seals and sea 
lions, and frequent shoals of porpoises 
and whales. Penguins and albatross were 
numerous. 

Whilst the Acadian-a crew and the 
rescued party were busy taking on a 
supply of fuel and water, everything 
went as smoothly as though there 
never had been a rift between them. 

Then* on the second evening, seated 
in the cabin, Gabereau broached the 
subject of the treasuro. 

"What about the chart case that we 
took from the Horn?” he inquired. 

The cordiality and harmony that had 
prevailed congealed, at mere mention 
of the case. 

"I've got it," answered the Don, 
sharply. 

"And what ar you going to do with- 
it?" 

For a moment, the Don hesitated, 
then on second thought, spoke frankly, 

"Well, to tell the truth, that's just 


the question I was going to put to you. 
We’ve hunted high and low, in all the 
places that might be referred to ashore 
there, and have come to the conclusion 
that it's not there, but across on Prince 
Edward Island." 

"I doubt it," replied Gabereau. 

"What makes you feel that way?” 

"Because, as I remember, when Mac- 
Lean and I read the parchment at the 
Horn, it gave cross bearings between 
Boot Rock and a lava valley/' 

"That's right, But, we're beginning 
to think that the valley is somewhere 
on the other side of the channel/’ 

“Impossible, That cross, bearing must 
be taken on Marion, The trouble with 
you fellows that don't know anything 
about this game, as we sealers do P is 
that you always get mixed up so easily.” 

“But Dirk Dugas here is a sealer/' 
said the Don, 

“Yea, after a fashion,” drawled Sprott, 
casting a contemptuous glance at the 
one referred to. 

While Don Juan was bringing out the 
Ferrara parchment, and stretching it out 
on the chart table, Paul suddenly 
remonstrated, 

"I wish that you'd chuck that thing 
overboard and start for home." 

"Seared something'll happen to ye* 
eh?" Gabereau replied. 

"No, it's not myself I'm scared 
about." 

"Who is it then?" 

"Yvonne/' 

The Don seemed to be touched by 
this remark, but Sprott* who was study¬ 
ing the parchment* with keen and 
hungry eyes called him back to the 
paramount concern. As the two of them 
began to give their attention to the old 
pirate's message, all other thoughts were 
swiftly blotted out. 

Muttering half aloud, Sprott rumin¬ 
ated: “I know exactly where that lava 
valley is* it's around to the nor’ard o' the 
cove; that's where ye can get yer cross 
bearings all right. Yes* I’ll be hanged 
if I don't even think I remember the 
cave itself/' 

The Don's answer was to give his 
erstwhile rival a resounding thump on 
the back, while they pledged themselves 
to stand together in the future quest. 

The following morning* as soon as it 
was light, Sprott and the Don put off 
for the cove. 

About six hours later* they returned* 
in high spirits, and went down straight¬ 
way into the cabin* where they pre¬ 
sented another chart ease. 

"Where did you find it?” asked Paul. 

"Up there in the cave* at head o' that 
lava valley. Takes an oJd sealin' skipper 
to show these yachting johnnies how to 
do,” 

The case had not yet been opened, and 
Sprott lost no time in breaking the seals. 

As usual* there was an inner case* 
bearing around it the accustomed pre¬ 
cise handwriting. 

In sudden feverish anxiety, Sprott 
read aloud: 

THE LAST CLUE 

Laughingly* he burst out* “Nothing 
about a curse this time.” 

"Aye, the curse is for the fools that 
fall by the way,” remarked the Don* 
with a heartless note. 

Suddenly a hush fell over the cabin, as 
the inner parchment was produced. 
Here, at least, was something that im¬ 
pinged upon the awe and reverence of 
this gold-intoxicated pair. 

Breaking the strings, and stretching 
out the communication on the table, the 
skipper read 

ROYAL COMPANY ISLANDS 

Lat. 49° 40 1 S. 

Long. 141° G!E, 

Commissioners Bay. 

Anchorage 16 fathoms. 
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Landing at creek, 

Haul boats well up. 

Position treasure marked by cairn, 
Dig in sand to Northward* 
Brass-bound chests, 

Sgd - 

Andrea Ferrara, 

The reading of the message was greeted 
by a resounding whoop from the Don, 


while the skipper jumped up, and started 
waltzing Yvonne about* just as he had 
done, on the reading of the first message. 
The girl also had caught the maddening 
intoxication of the moment. 

Laughing over Sprrctt's mighty shoul¬ 
der, she called out; 

“Cheer up, Paul!, old thing, gold is 
nothing to cry over." 

(To hr Concluded) 


Can We Stem the Exodus? 

Ccvlinmd from page IS 


ence of the Pulp and Paper Association 
with research already has been so pro¬ 
fitable that it now plans to denote a 
Cellulose Research Institute to McGill 
University, costing $250*000 and en¬ 
dowed to the extent of $ 100,000. 

There is in the mining industry a 
developing interest in research, and one 
of the Northern Ontario companies 
has donated! $20,000 to the University 
of Toronto for the establishment of a 
permanent fellowship in mining research. 

So much for the assets. What of the 
liabilities Or handicaps? Here are some 
of them: 

We have no national research labor¬ 
atories for industrial research, Some 
weeks ago, the Federal Government 
announced that it proposed to establish 
such a laboratory next year. At the 
moment, however, excepting Newfound¬ 
land, we are the only dominion in the 
Empire and the only considerable in¬ 
dustrial country in the world without 
such an institution. 

We have no adequate system of post¬ 
graduate schools in the universities far 
the training of research workers. 

With the exception of the pulp and 
paper industry noted already, our in¬ 
dustries are not organized for industrial 
research. 

We have no system of research scholar¬ 
ships worthy of the name except those 
offered by the National Research Council. 
Last year, these numbered forty-five, as 
compared with the 2,000 similar scholar¬ 
ships available in the United States. 

With the exception of the Banting 
Foundation, mentioned previously, we 
have no private research foundations 
such as the Carnegie and Rockefeller 
foundations. Much of the research 
done in Canada to date has been due to 
the generosity of those foundations 

We have no national scientific pub¬ 
lications, except the proceedings of the 
Royal Society, which are limited in 
their scope. Most of the results of work 
done by Canadian scientists is published 
in British and American scientific jour¬ 
nals. 

Last year, the amount spent on re¬ 
search In Canada, including all agencies, 
approximated $250,000 us compared 
with $50,000,000 in the United States 
and $25,000,000 in Great Britain, 

So much for machinery. What of the 
spirit in which Canada has tackled the 
problem of research? 

Illuminating History 

T HE history of the National Research 
Council and the proposed national 
research institute is illuminating. The 
council itself was a direct result of the 
War, In 1915 Great Britain discovered 
that Germany was waging a scientific 
war and that there were more scien¬ 
tists in half a dozen of the large German 
industries than In the whole of the 
British Empire, lit not a few instances, 
Germany had a monopoly of absolutely 
vital knowledge. It was found, to take 
a single example, that the glass used in 
the construction of all sighting equip¬ 
ment both for the army and navy had 
been made in Germany, and that the 
English scientists did not know how to 
make it. Realising the urgency of the 


situation, the British Government took 
immediate and drastic action. It created 
the British Research Council, gave it an 
initial grant of $10,000,000 and ordered 
it to mobilize the scientists of the Kmpire 
for the solution of war problems. The 
British Government further suggested 
to all the Dominion Governments that 
they do likewise. As a direct result of 
that request, our Research Council oame 
into being in 1915. 

As an initial step, our council made a 
survey of Canadian industry to discover 
the extent to which it was using scientific 
methods. Out of &,0f)0 firms circularized, 
only thirty-seven had scientific labor¬ 
atories* and most of these wore for 
routine work, not research, tn, the entire 
country there were not more than fifty 
trained research workers, This was not 
difficult to understand, for in the twenty- 
three years prior to 1919, Canada had 
graduated only eighteen Ph. D/s 
the Ph. D. is the research degree 
while the United States was turning 
them out at the rate of 350 to 5Q0 a year. 
As a means to increasing the supply of 
trained men, the Council initiated the 
system of scholarships to which reference 
already has been made. 

The next difficulty encountered by 
the Council was the fact that it had no 
place in which to carry on industrial 
research; no buildings, no equipment. 
To meet this situation it formulated, 
in 1917, a plan for the creation of a 
national research institute modelled along 
the lines of the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington and the Mellon Institute. 
The Government was approached, and 
finally, in 1919. the whole matter was 
referred to a special committee of the 
House of Commons for investigation. 
This committee, after two years'delibera¬ 
tions, finally endorsed the proposal and 
recommended an initial expenditure of 
$650,000 for the creation of a national 
research institute. 

The report of that committee is a 
document that ought to be in the hands 
of every industrialist, every business man 
and every legislator in the country. 
After citing the fact that government 
research institutions cxi&tcd in Great 
Britain, Germany, the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, and Japan, it continues, tn part. ; 

'It is evident that Canada, to meet the 
international competition which the work 
of these laboratories will serve to ac¬ 
centuate very greatly* must have a 
national research institute which will 
place at the command of the country 
all the resources of science. If the 
natural resources of I hr Dominion mere 
appropriately utilized, it# developed wealth 
wight be tjx much as ten times irbat it A 
now,' 

Skeleton in Senate Closet 

A BILL authorising the creation of the 
***■ institute passed the Commons in 
1921 and was sent to the Senate, There 
it was killed—ostensibly on the ground of 
economy. In the face of a mass of 
evidence similar to that which has been 
cited in this article, in the face of the 
categorical assertion of the investigating 
committee, cited above, honorable sena- 
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FAR GOLD 

'Last scow of t ill that ends this strange , eventful history’ 


L u Jll\ GUn\fc >i MNltKS 



The whipdash voice 
compelled the creiti, "Co 
to it * Only the leapin 
Ughtnin in yer heels will 
save ye." 


B>- Arthur Hunt Chute 


T HE Royal Company Islands, according to the 
chart, were situated to the southward of Australia, 
m boisterous seas of high latitudes. 

This was one of the few waste places of the Southern 
Ocean with which the far-roaming Sprott was not ac¬ 
quainted. But; Dirk Dugas, who always laid claim to a 
luificiency of knowledge, held forth at length upon the 
looked-for islands. 

Whenever his former mate opened up on this subject, 
the skipper, if he happened to be handy, cut m with 
sneera* winding up with the remark; 

' The only thing that keeps me from wiping you off 
the map is that it 'ud be a crime to shoot ye," 

It -vai indeed a black day that brought this ill assorted 
pi * together. The world itself was scarce wide enough 
to contain such hate as theirs. What, then, might not 
be expected with this twain Locked up in the narrow 
confines of a schooner. 

On coming aboard the Acadian, with the rest of the 
L‘ihuai<t‘t crowd, Dugas was inclined to regard himself 
as a pasaer-w, bur was soon disabused- 

Findmg him unoccupied, on the first day out from 
Marion, the skipper ordered: "Lay below there, you; 
down on yer prayer-handles, and clean out the bilges.” 

This was about as filthy and loathsome a job as could 
be invented. 

On his dignity, as an ex-mate, Dugas held back, 
refusing to obey, with the result that Gabereau had an 
excuse co manhandle him, which he proceeded to do 
with aiairity and dispatch. 

TjAY after day, the Acadian held strongly to her 
^ course, drawing ever nearer and nearer, to the 
isies of treasure, while in season and out, Gabereau con¬ 
tinued his unmerciful hazing of Dirk Dugas. 

One afternoon, after Dugas had been manhandled 
more unmercifully than ever, he crawled away, groan¬ 
ing, into his bunk in the fort-peak, and laid there, 
apparently dead to the world. 

Paul, who had the watch off. was disturbed for fear 


the poor wretch was going to pass away, ho seemed to 
have come to such dire extremities* 

When he went off to sleep, Paul was haunted by 
groans and stertorous breathing. He could hardly 
believe he heard aright, when, on awakening a few hours 
later, the voice of Dugas came to him in earnest con¬ 
versation with several of the L r sh«fliu T £ former crew. 
After this, as Paul laid in his hunk, he made it his 
business to watch the suspicious corner in the fore-peak. 
He experienced alarm, when various members of the 
Acadian's crew, as well as the U&kuma's, began to 
foregather with the scheming Dugas, 

■"He doesn't mean anything good by those meetings, 
that's sure," Paul afterwards declared to the skipper, 
who pooh-poohed the idea. 

Whisperings* and secret conclaves below continued, 
while on the quarter deck above, Sprott Gabereau 
walked defiant, declaring that he was ready for all 
mutinies that Dugas and his vermin could invent. 

The trouble began at midnight, a hundred miles off 
the expected islands. At supper, that night, sitting at 
the end of the foe'sle table, the skipper had announced; 

FJ I guess we ought to make our anchorage in Com¬ 
missioner's Bay about noon to-morrow, if this wind 
holds steady.'* 

A buzz of conviviality greeted this information, Dur¬ 
ing the rest of the evening, all hands were especially 
excited at the prospect of the morrow, In the excitement, 
the suspicious comm linings of Dugas and his friends 
passed unnoticed, by all except Paul, who remarked on 
them to the skipper, only to meet with another rebuff. 
At midnight, the next watch came on deck, w heel and 


lookout were relieved, and 
the others were just going 
below, when Dugas and 
ten men, armed with the 
guns of the sealers, suddenly 
emerged from the foc'&le, 
and started to drive all 
hands before them. 

Sprott Gabereau was 
standing unconcernedly 
at the far end of the after 
house. As Dugas spotted 
him, he called: 

"Get that son of Satan! 

Half a dozen guns banged off at once, bullets ricochet¬ 
ing all over the house, while Dugas, leading on, cried: 

"Did ye get him?” 

He was still calling out this question, when the comer 
by the companion slide began to spit fire, with sudden 
and deadly precision. 

Once. Twice. Thrice, the revolver behind the elide 
spoke. 

There was a scream from Dugas* whose leg had been 
shattered above the knee, followed by other screams and 
groans. Almost before they knew what had transpired, 
the leading four of the mutineers were sprawled out on 
the deck. 

This was too much for the remainder, who turned and 
fled,, while the canny skipper emerged from behind cover, 
taking pot shots at the retreating mob. 

Two minutes after Dugas began his blustering charge, 
the fight was over, while Gabereau* advancing along the 
deck, did not even need the precaution of a refilled 
chamber. 

Bending over the first man, who turned out to be one 
of his own crew, he inquired: 

"What the devil made you start out on this?” 

"Dugas told me you intended to hog all the gold*” 
was the panting answer, 

"Aye, and what of it." 

"He said that with the sealing guns, we could soon 
have the ship, and then, to-morrow, we could have all 
the treasure for ourselves.” 

“Umph, and I hope ye'll like the treasure ye’ve got 
in the calf o T yer leg* now!” 

Continued on page $B 


Continued fwm ptiyr iO 

A* Other* of (he out to assist in the remov¬ 

ing of ta< c&dualitra the skipper lum?df picked up the 
froarunf Dugas* and carried him down to his bunk in 
th* i grt peak, landing there, and gloating over him, as 
he irfithed m agoiiy. 

"Thought ye ih a* KMin tv rut it over Sprott GabereAU. 
eh + 1 told ye. first time u« met, not to start runnit/ 
athwart my hawse, ye poor fe*l. Now I got ye polished 
up to the Queen's taste! 

"Tell my ere* I d keep 'em away from their share 

o' treasure, rh? 

’Tell em hvw easy it *ud bo to put it over the old 
•tiff from Arifhu(» *-b? 

"Tell 'em how big the treasure was, eh? 

Tell Vrn bow many chests o’ gold they'll have to 
d a tile among them selves, eh? 

Catching a defiant look. Gubereau wheeled, while 
the two * .whanged fierce glant-es, but the fiercest, at 
shat moment, were those of the bloody figure on the 
bunk. 

He may be down, but he’s not out*" was Paula 
uWrvution, as he met the skipper later, stamping up 
and down upon the poop. 

Gabereau did not deign to answer, but stood long 
aftd earnestly staring into the night. Somewhere, not 
far ahead in that blanket of darkness, was the Ferrara 
fortune, that loadstone of wealth, for which so many 
had suffered and died. 

"I'd ride over my own brother’* carcass, if he stood 
between me and them bland*/' he suddenly snorted. 
"Same here/* burst in a voice, sounding like the 
fervent Amen to a prayer. Glancing about, Gabcreau 
ns startled to see Don Juan, close beside him. 

It was a long time before they retired to the cabin, 
but Paul, who had been watching them* remained upon 
deck. When at last, he turned to his bunk, he could not 
aleep Strange premonitions came to haunt him. to 
keep him tossing, twisting feverishly. Finally* abandon¬ 


ing the idea of repose* he got up and went out again on 
deck, walking up and down upon the weather quarter. 

Two bvlb of the middle watch had just gone, when, 
gazing toward the bow, Paul thought he descried a fork 
of flame* In the next instant with an acrid cloud, the 
whole fore-peak burst into conflagration. Standing 
there* aghast, Paul seemed to see, la this sudden out¬ 
burst, that same fierceness that had glowed in the eyes 
of I Hi gas. 

r "PHE fire from the peak spread so rapidly that soon 
* the whole fvr'ard section of the Acadian was a 
wptlimg mass of lurid flame: the illumination, mounting 
with terrifying refulgence into the darkness of the night. 

At the fim ahum, all hands were literally erupted 
from the fore-scuttle, bursting up into the free air as 
though impelled by some volcanic force beneath. There 
was, a wild unreasoning fear. Everybody was running 
about to no purpose, with frantic culls of: "Out with 
the boats, Man the tackle, there," 

One boat had already taken the water, and was being 
paid astern, w hen Sprott Gabereau emerged, with his 
imperturbable command. 

"Who ordered ye to the boats?" 

"No one” 

"Well, what the hell arc ye doin', tailin' onto the falls. 
Get out o' this wi 1 ye," 

As the crowd still hesitated, weak-kneed, irresolute, 
the mighty skipper walked toward them, as a lion might 
bear down upon a flock of sheep 

"Git out o' this, ye yellow-livered curs/' 

Involuntarily, all hands obeyed, 

"Now. then, forward, there, and fight that fire. Tnto 
it, every last mother's son o' ye/' 

In an instant, that whip-lash voice was compelling 
the entire crew, with the unescapable urgency of it* 
command. 

"Go to it, you sons o’ Satan, there ain't nothin' now- 
to save ye, but the leapin' iightnin' in yer heels. 
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In spite of the appalling threat that loomed before 
him, in the stout heart of the skipper, there was no 
thought of quitting. 

"Off wT the hatches! Kigthe head-pump. Now then* 
get after it." 

Loading the way, Gabereau disappeared 'tween 
decks, to carry the war against the foe whose threaten- 
mgs were momentarily increasing down there in the 
bowels of his ship. 

Alow and aloft* everything was in a state of indeacrib- 
able confusion, with slatting sails* slamming booms, 
thrashing tackle, whining of gear* jamming pumps, 
rushing water, shouts, warnings, and relayed words of 
command. 

Paul, who had followed close after the intrepid skipper 
into the hold* was advancing with the rest, when at the 
breaking down of a partition with the axes, a solid wall 
of roaring flame suddenly burst into view. 

At that moment, the appalling magnitude of the fire 
smote him with frenzied dread. In a flash, it came over 
him that all hope was gone; no living man could ever 
gain the mastery over such raging and unbridled fury. 

In that terror-smiting moment, be had only one fear 
answering that urge; he turned and scrambled back 
again upon the deck. 

"Where was Yvonne?” 

"What had become of her?" 

Hushing aft, and down into the cabin, he burst into 
the little stateroom* where she slept, 

"Yvonnel Yvonne!" 

There came back no answer, and to Ms consternation* 
he found the stateroom empty. The bed recently had 
been slept in, but its occupant was gone. 

Almost beside himself, Paul came out again into the 
cabin* shouting: 

"Yvonne! 

"Yvonne! Where are you?" 

The cabin* like the inner stateroom, was abandoned* 
Continued on page 2J, 
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CoftriftlfcMf from page 23 

a,nJ in a blind panic he bounded up the companion, 
and out again on deck. now bright as day from the 
ill unit nation forward, 

Over the jargon and discord. hia voice sounded again: 
"Yvonuei Yvoo&eL*' 

Up from the Ice quarter, there floated a clear beli- 
like van*. Hardly believing his eyee, Paul leaned over 
the rail, to look down into the upturned face of thegirl. 
seated amidships in one of the boats, while Don Juan, 
standing astern, was just in the act of casting off. 

As the distance between them was already yawning, 
Paul jumped, landing head foremost across a helter 
skelter of blankets and supplies. 

Using a sculling car. the Don pulled away from under 
the ajhooner a lee. and In the next instant, their tiny 
craft met the Vast lift and urge of the open sea. 

Liet out your sweeps and row there/' directed the 
Don. 

Without further remark, Paul did as he was bidden, 
while the Arudiii* flamed up before them into the 

land night. 

As they rowed away, with the distance between them- 
salves xnd the parent vessel imTcaaing, it seemed as 
Ehoiiia they were cutting themselves off from their old 
*urr world: the schooner was small enough, but now. 
they wm a mere tiny speck tossed everlastingly upon 
an infinity of night and sea, 

Par Paul* everything was passing as in a dream, but 
there was nothing hesitating or uncertain in the orders 
of the Don, Studying a compass, astern, he proceeded 
to give directions upon a definite course, 

"Up * little. Keep her a bit more before the wind. 
Now then, steady so. We didn't g*t away any too soon. 
The jig's up for the rest of 'em, if they don't abandon 
ship pretty smartly." 

Shall we stand by, to join with the other boats?** 
inquired Paul, 

’Not on your life." replied the Don, who was again 
studying his compass, "we've got our nose pointed 
toward the Royal Company islands, and we're quite 
able to Weep on that course by ourselves/ 1 

While Paul worked steadily at the oars, the Don and 
Vvoone busied themselves making everything snug 
aboard the sealing boat. There was a frightful hurrah's 
nest at first, but things soon began to assume a ship¬ 
shape appearance. 

Looking on. Paul marvelled at the mass of supplies 
that they had got away with; blankets, oilskins, 
b>ses of bard-tack, cans of bully beef, beakers of water, 
oars, thole-pins, spars and sails. 

Nothing essential seemed to have been forgotten, 
nght d >wn to chronometer and sextant. And yet, there 
was nothing there that they could do without. The 
whole thing did not create the impression of a sudden 
alarm, and a frantic departure, it suggested rather a 
careful and calculated preparation. 

Paul was looking back with a troubled 
glance toward the waning reflection of 
the burning schooner, when the Don! 
seeming to read his thoughts, called 
out. 

’Do you know anything about 
handling small boats?" 

Yvonne answered for him. “There 
isn't anything he doesn't know about 
,t. He's been sailing cats and dories out 
of Arichat into all kinds of weather, 
ever since he was a kid/ 1 

Cheered by this information, the 
Don spelled him at the oars, exclaim¬ 
ing: ’ All right, step the mast, and 

put the sail to her/’ 

With the nimble dexterity of a born 
boat-handler. Paul soon had the sprit- 
sail adjusted, and a steering oar out 
astern, secured by a grummet to the 
after thole-pin. 

As soon as the sheet was paid off 
sufficiently, Don Juan hauled in bis 
oars, amidships, and away they went, 
dancing up and down across the long- 
backed rollers. 

For some moments the Don studied 
his compass, then looking up he directed, 

"Keep the wind just on your quarter, 
if she holds true we'll fetch Commis¬ 
sioners* Bay by noon to-morrow/* 

All through the remaining hours of darkness, Paul 
held the sealing boat to her course. 

With sea and sky turning grey in the morning light, 
Don Juan spelled him at the steering oar, while Yvonne 
gpi-ead out a breakfast of bully beef, hard tack and 
water. 

It was bitterly cold, with a piercing wind. Shuddering 
from the blast, the Don fell to cheering himself by talk¬ 
ing about how soon they would make the looked for 
Is Lands. 

"We were only sixty miles off. last night, when we 


abandoned ship: I checked it off on my own chart, here, 
sludging by the run we made since then. I'd say we're a 
good thirty miles on the way. Another five or six hours, 
and we ought to be going ashore inside Commissioner'a 
Bay. " 

"That sounds good/’ answered Yvonne. 

Sht i and the Don were beginning to wax enthusiastic 
about the prospects* when Paul cut them short. 

"Don't like to disappoint you, but chances are slim 
for making that place today/* 

"What do you mean?" 

"The wind is hauling. Looks as if we're in for a sou' 
i'uster, and if it comes to that* they're generally rip- 
smirtcrs, down here.'* 

The Don attempted to pooh-pooh this statement, 
hut Yvonne interrupted, 

"I guess you'll find he's right, Dinkums, Uncle 
Sprott always used to say that Paul was as good a 
weather prophet as any barometer." 

The other shrugged his shoulders, and feigned to 
make light of this statement, but the kick and lift of the 
sea was increasingly felt in the tiny boat, and it became 
more and more difficult to hold her to her course. 

Before the morning was far spent, true to the prophecy 
already uttered, the wind began to head them, until 
it was apparent that they could no longer hold to their 
course. 

Nothing daunted, Paul clewed up the sail, unstepped 
the mast* and addressed himself with might and main 
to the oars. But with wind and sea quickly rising, in 
spite of his skill, driving into the giant seas, they began 
to fill with water. 

The Don, in his impetuousness to get forward^ kept 
urging a continuance at the rowing, until at last, Paul 
was forced to declare: 

"Well take a chance o' foundering* if w r e keep on 
bucking into seas like that/" 

Yvonne, by this time* was growing panicky, as sbe 
watched the greybeards thundering by. 

"We can't live long in this/' There was a hint of 
despair in the girl's voice. 

The Don grunted and swore at the miscarriage of 
his plans. As far as he was concerned, nothing else 
mattered. For his part, Yvonne was forgotten. But 
Paul paused to pat soothingly upon her shoulder. 

"Cheer up, little girl, it's not so bad.'* 

"But what can we do now, Paul?” 

"Leave it to me, I got a dodge that'll make us ride 
easy." 

"What are you going to do? 1 * grunted the Don. 

"Put out a drogue." 

Again, there came a stream of expletives at the en¬ 
forced delay. 

Ignoring this, Paul took spars, sail, and a couple of 
oars, and, lashing them securely together, east them off 
at the bow on the end of a long mooring line. 


GaWcou end Dugas 
exchang'd fierce 
glances, fctrt the 
fiercest were these of 
the bloody figure on the 
hunk. 



"That'll fix her,” he muttered. 

Riding to the drogue, the boat eased off* while the 
sail helped to break the force of the seas from foriard. 

While Don Juan swore and cursed at the evil luck 
which held him back from his one headlong quest; Paul, 
although addressing himself to the exacting effort at 
the baling, found time continually to think of her whom 
he loved. 

In spite of fears and tears, at the occasional touch of 
a strong hand, Yvonne smiled up into the darkness. In 
such moments, she tasted something of that profound 


communion that comes where hardship knits two souk 
together. 

By ten o'clock, the storm had abated sufficiently to 
permit taking in the drogue, Paul, who had been watch¬ 
ing the wind, announced, at last; 

“AH right, I guess we’ll be able to make sail again” 
Back upon their course, and once more running free, 
the Don's spirits began to rise from the depths. 

By noon, when he was able to get a shot at the sun* 
with hia sextant, bis mercurial soul was once more on 
high, whilst he chanted a gladsome chorus: “We J U 
make it yet. We’ll make it yet/' 

With both latitude and longitude worked out, be 
pricked a mark on the map, which showed their position 
to be severity-five miles to the westward of the longed- 
for haven. 

With the sun coming out, and all prospects brightening, 
the Don announced, 

"Just keep her quartering and you'll be all right. 
We'll have to take it watch and watch, from now on. 
"I'll turn in first. Wake me at four, then I'll stand my 
trick." 

Whereat* he laid himself down upon a pile of blankets* 
and without further consideration for aught else, was 
soon fast asleep* leaving Paul and Yvonne gazing 
fondly into each other's eyes. 

A mere sealing boat* a tiny speck tossed everlastingly 
in the infinity of waters, 

What was there? 

Love afloat in the Boaring Forties, One spark, 
quenchless even against the mighty sea. 

P AUL and Yvonne were both dog-weary, but some¬ 
thing in their hearts kept each awake, each yearning 
toward the other. 

Brave, strong, constant* and enduring, in that re¬ 
veal tug moment* Yvonne beheld her lover as a new 
creation. His every action in the past far-faring months* 
told Yvonne more plainly than words, that she was hia 
woman, not in some pate* passive sense, but his woman, 
worth fighting for to the end of the world, 

"What did you come for, Paul?" she asked* leaning 
toward him* with lips parted, 

"For you, darling/' he answered. 

"Did you ever love anyone else?*' 

“Never in this world. For me, there was only one 
Yvonne, There never could be another/* 

The girl pretended to speak as one who doubted. 
But whatever expression she affected, no pretence 
could cloud the clear untroubled shining of her eyes. 

"Who was the girl that my Paul kissed on the landing 
at Puntas Arenas?” 

"Petite Raymonde." 

“And who was she, my love?*' 

Briefly* Paul told the story of the theft of the black 
chart case by Sloggett and his fair accomplice, of their 
pursuit, of the consequent tragedies, 
of the rescue of the girl, and of her 
ultimate restoration of the case. 

"And that's why she kissed me**' be 
declared, simply. 

When be had finished his story, 
Yvonne's eyea were dim with tears. 
Suddenly she bent toward him, as 
though swayed by unseen winds. 

Involuntarily, their lips met* in one 
long, burning, rapturous kiss. Then, a 
following sea, causing their tiny craft 
to gripe, called the lover back to his 
oar. 

Turning to look toward the Don, 
who still slept, Yvonne inquired? "Ia 
there anything you want me to ex¬ 
plain, my Paul/ 1 

"No, nothing, Love/ 1 
“But, haven't you got doubts because 
of me?" 

"No h I never doubted you, except 
once. 

"When was that?" 

"When the Don first started to come 
around. Uncle Sprott filled my mind 
with a lot of hideous ideas, and then 
egged me on, until I was ready to 
imagine the blackest things he told me/ 1 
"What changed your mind?” 

"We went to spy on you, like sneak¬ 
ing thieves, went up prepared to see 

the worst." 

“And what did you see?" 

"Someone reading you something fine* up there in 
the office behind the fishery stores/' 

At this, Yvonne again looked toward the Don* with a 
sudden twinge of grief, 

"I wish that you could have known him on his better 
side, Paul. On one side* he's so noble* so chivalrous, 
so good/ 1 

"We both know what's the matter with him, darling* 
Conriflard on pope SO 
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he's like Uncle Sprott, like poor old 
Baptiste, and all the others," 

“Yes, he's just plain crazy because 
of the Ferrara fortune. But he's worse, 
Paul, than any of the rest/' 

“Why?” 

“Because, his fathers for generations 
have lived lor nothing else. He was born; 
with the curse in his veins." 

Yvonne looked toward the sleeping 
Don, and shuddered* Lowering her voice 
to an awed whisper: 

“There was something strange about 
how this boat got away. It didn't all 
just happen by chance. 

"I am not afraid of the ocean, Paul 
dear* not so long as I am here with you, 
but there is still something I'm 
afraid of. 1 ' 

"What is that, my love?” 

She did not answer* but turned back 
with horror as the Don, awakening 
suddenly, called out her name, 

O N working out his sights, Don Juan 
twice found that they were only 
twenty miles from the longed for islands, 
almost dose enough to glimpse the 
looming mountains. Then, before the 
joyous cry of 'Land ho[' could be raised, 
head winds carried them again far off 
their course, their tiny craft the play¬ 
thing of titanic forces* 

As long as his tiny boat was on her 
course, Don Juan rode upon the heights* 
but with each setback, his soul was 
plunged into yet deeper hells. 

When hope itself was gone, as though 
the evil spell were somehow broken, the 
wind began to haul around again into 
the old familiar quarter* 

In his most abandoned state, the Don 
was not too far gone to sense the change* 
As their boat, of her own accord, began 
to set steadily to the westward, ho 
watched the compass with avid gaze* 
then broke out quaveringly; "Still looks 
as though we had a chance." 

A tattered rag of a man, a mere wisp 
of decrepitude, he crawled lor'ard and 
attempted to step the mast 

Under the weight, he sank helplessly* 
but Paul was soon beside him, and be¬ 
tween them., after a long struggle, they 
managed to get the boat again under 
sail, with her nose in the desired direction. 

As the morning advanced, without 
food, without water, the Don gathered 
fresh succor, from amazing hidden springs. 
By noon, be, whom the dawn had be¬ 
held stricken as a corpse, was busily en¬ 
gaged in the problem qf navigation, 
raised from the dead, as it were, once 
more to shoot the sun. 

When the reckoning was completed, 
he made his mark, as usual, upon the 
chart* calling out; "My God, we're 
going to make it!" 

Paul and Yvonne, throughout the 
entire morning* had appeared apathetic 
to all muttering** At the unexpected 
call, both cried, simultaneously; "Where 
are we?" 

"Only nine miles off, we've crossed that 
everlasting curtain of head winds* There’s 
nothing now to stop us." 

"But, where are the islands?" inquired 
Paul, still dubious* 

"There, dead ahead*" 

Paul looked, and be held only the loom¬ 
ing fog, 

"Can't see anything." 

"No, it's thick off here, just as one 
might expect, with mist from the moun¬ 
tains. But we've got our course laid fair* 
this time. With a leading wind there's 
nothing to it, running down our latitude. 

Paul, working with a will, soon had the 
sprit-sail opened out, and with the sheet 
well off they went reeling off the miles. 

After some time of eager driving, the 
Don announced: "She's steppin' up 
toward five knots; another hour, and 
we ll be there." 


"How far are we* now?" 

“Can't be more than five miles off. 
Keep a bright lookout*" 

"Wish this fog would clear." 

"Long as the wind holds, never mind 
the fog." 

As the fog began gradually to dis¬ 
perse, there came to them the sound of 
breakerSj at which, Paul instinctively 
shrank back, whilst the Don set up a 
cracked cheer: 

“Hurrah, we're cornin' on to shoal 
water!" 

“Without a cast o' the lead. This is 
worse than rurmin' in, in the dark*" 

“But look, the fog's still lifting!” 

In his impetuosity, the Don stood up 
in the boat, almost capsizing them by 
his abruptness. 

As the encom passing bl anket of gloom 
was steadily raised, the horizon marched 
farther and farther away, disclosing new 
creatures on every hand. Here and there, 
schools of porpoise, while an occasional 
sea lion appeared in close proximity to 
their boat. 

The sight of animal life in such abund¬ 
ance, began to foster in the sea-ueary 
trio an added yearning for the land* 

Yvonne was thrilled as the black mists 
were scurrying and fleeing before them. 
Here and there, a lacing of foam told of 
shoals, while the water began to take on 
a hue reminiscent of the rock of the 
Prince Edward group. 

"These islands must be volcanic " 

Paul was speaking casually, when the 
Don again leaped to his feet, and stood 
gazing, wide-eyed, astounded, 

The last wisp of fog had suddenly been 
swept away, and there, clear to the 
horizon's rim, they beheld the bare* 
bard face of the sea, a lifting, melancholy 
waste of endless waters, a part of that 
unimpeded highway extending from the 
Cape of Storms to the pitch of the Horn. 

All around them on the surface of the 
water, swarming seals were searching 
endlessly for missing rookeries, while in 
the blue, above, sea birds called in vain 
for nesting places they had known. 

The mighty sea, out of whieh these 
Islands roso, had opened up and swallowed 
them. Not a trace of the lone archipelago! 
Naught remained to tell the story but an 
occasional crested breaker, and the 
rusted-hue in the water, reminiscent of 
red volcanic ash. 

The Royal Company Islands had 
vanished forever from the sight of sun 
and moon and stars. There, at the end 
of the world, at the end of the seas, God, 
Himself, had taken the Ferrara treasure. 

Even while they were staring, dumb, 
smitten, against the aura of the west, 
already tinging into sunset, their eyes 
were attracted by another sight—A New 
Bedford whaler, coming grandly along, a 
white ridge of foam curving away from 
her sharp fore-foot, oven her dingy sails 
touched with glory from the dying day. 

As Paul and Yvonne burst out together 
in a joyous shout, the meaning of it alt 
was borne in upon the unwilling mind of 
the Don, Seated amisdhtfs, reclining on 
the too gunnel, he suddenly collapsed, 
and plunged headlong into the lap of a 
rising wave* 

With rare presence of mind, Yvonne 
reached forth and grasped him, then, as 
quickly* loosed her hand. 

“He's dead," she muttered. 

In an understanding silence* Paul took 
the sobbing girl into his arms. For some 
moments she nestled there against faim„ 
crying softly* Then* as it became in¬ 
creasingly clear that the whaler had 
sighted them and that their rescue was 
assured* Paul bent to kiss away the tears* 

“Are you afraid, now, little girlie?" 

“No, no, there's nothing more I dread* 
dear Paul* I am yours, and you are 
mine." 

Coniinutd on page Si 
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Cu;iLmt«4 on puav 30 
DAUL and Yvonne came bach to 
A Arichat liko swallows winging north¬ 
ward in the springtime* Even on the 
farthest seas they knew the spell of home, 
and now, with love united* the longed- 
for whore loomed up before them as the 
land of heart's desire* 

111 the mellow afterglow of nightfall. 
Isle Madame reached forth with welcome. 
Tasking down the mile-long street of 
Norman poplars, they heard the an gel us. 
Listening to that note in the gathering 
gloom, their childhood home seemed to 
have taken unto itself something of the 
timeless and the eternal. 

Together they name down the quiet 
grass-grown street to that well-remem¬ 
bered gateway* and ga&nd through a 
mass of bloom at the great house beyond 
with its heavy shutters, solid walls* 
mighty chimney, and air of calm security. 

They had expected to find the home¬ 
stead left desolate, but smoke curled up 
blithely from the chimney, while the red 
glow' of the mullioned windows beckoned 
to them through the darkness. 

With a strange blending of joy and 
fear they came up the sanded pathway, 
and then Yvonne, who was leading, 
rushed forward with a sudden cry, as a 
burly figure, seated before the house, 
uprose to meet them* 

“Uncle Sprott! Uncle SprottP' 
in the next instant, with childish 
abandon, the girl flung her arms around 
the great bear, kissing him just as she 
used to on return after closing hour. 

Paul met his unde as though face to 
face with someone from the unreturning 
grave. After the first greeting, Sprott 
was calm and collected as ever, accepting 
the demonstrations of Yvonne with a 
cool restraint betokening something rank¬ 
ling within. 

‘TTow in the world did you ever get 
home?" 

‘'Sailed back o h course, ain't no chance 
ter walkin' on the water." 

"Rut what about the fire?" 

'"Bah, I soon fixed that, and what's 
more, fixed Dirk Dugas to boot; his 
coffin was bangin' on the collar beams 
the minute he started to cut athwart 
my hawse, I was bound to get there! and 
there wasn't anything could stop me." 

■And did you got there?" 

"Yea, only to find that God ’lmighty 
hud swallowed up the island, like the 
moon scoffs off a cloud* That’s why I'm 
back here in the end, empty-handed as 
I was in, the beginning ! * 

"Well, we thought you were gone this 
time for sure r 

“Didn't 1 tell ye that the Devil takes 
care of his own,” 

"Oh* Uncle Sprott!" Yvonne chided. 
Ignoring her the Skipper taunted. 
"Still stuck on this fickle lass, eh 
Paul?" 

"Always," came back the unhesitating 
answer. 

"Umph! I wouldn’t take no one else's 
leavings." 

At this* Yvonne faced him squarely, 
"What do you mean. Uncle Sprott?” 
"FI ’ly what I say* young miss. Ye 
Tnothcr feller. An f now when 
j' 1 the go-by, ye've got the 

’lick here v^’ - ■ * -st f * ^ 
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sweetheart in Hie 

"Well then, who w*_ *...l 
ye skipped with?” 

With a sudden welling of emotion, she 
exclaimed; “He was my father.” 

At this amazing divulgenee, ±>prott 
Gabereau for once lost his imperturb¬ 
ability. Palsy seemed to smite him as he 
came tremblingly, abjectly toward the 
gir]. Folding her into his arms, he patted 
her shoulder soothingly. 

'Tm sorry. I'm so sorry, little girlie." 
After they had kissed and made up, he 
said; "Now toll me all about it," 

"I didn't know' at first. Old Snookums* 
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I knew nothing more than you. And 
then, when Don Juan time, he pledged 
me not to tell his secret. 

"You see, my father at one time was a 
political prisoner in Ushuaia, a province 
of the Argentine, situated away down 
there almost beside Cape Korn. He was 
sent down there because of plotting in a 
revolution, but he didn't mind as it gave 
him a chance, he thought, to get nearer 
to the Ferrara treasure. All the time that 
was the only thing for which he lived. 

"Finally, he escaped! from Ushuaia in 
an open boat, with my mother, and 
started for Puntas Arenas. On the way, 

I was born, and then w r e all fell into the 
hands of the Yhagans, who turned the 
boat adrift with my mother, myself, and 
the cursed chart case. In time, my 
mother died from exposure, she really 
gave her life to save me. So that was how 
you came to rescue me, Uncle Sprott, 
under such strange circumstances. 

"My father was for years held captive 
by the Yhagans. Then, escaping to 
Puntas Arenas, he fell in with Dirk 
Dugas, and together they started to dog 
your trail for the missing chart case. 
That was what brought them up here 
and started all the trouble." 

When the girl had finished her story, 
Sprott Gabereau spoke slowly, as though 
thinking aloud. "Yes, Monsieur Je Cure 
was right after all. It's the great grand 
fool I was, that I didn't heed his word 
in the beginning, and throw away that 
cursed case when I first brought it back 
to Ariehat, The worst thing that ever 
came to our blessed Isle was the curse 
locked up in there by the hand of Andrea 
Feirara. Aye, it’s mesetf that was the 
biggest fool of all." 

Then turning toward Yvonne, the 
tough old sea dog asked with rare 
humility: 

"Will ye forgive me, little girlie?" 

"Of course I will, Old Snookums," she 
declared, sealing her word with a glowing 
kiss. 

"You’re all right. Uncle Sprott, old 
dear. You’re like a crusty boar, with a 
big heart underneath. Of course you had 
to lose your head over the gold, just like 
all the rest. There is only one person 
who never changed. When everyone else 
went crazy over the treasure, he re¬ 
mained just the same," 

Going over to Paul, who stood apart, 
Yvonne threw her arms about him, ex¬ 
claiming: “Here's where the last of the 
Ferraras finds the dearest treasure." 

Sprott’s eyes were misty with un¬ 
expected emotion, as he led the way to¬ 
ward the house. 

Pausing upon the step, he raised his 
arm to indicate the hills of their heritance 
that stretched before them bathed in 
radiance beneath a crescent moon. They 
beheld first the rolling uplands, the 
ploughed fields, the forest clearings, held 
by generations of Acadians as servants of 
the soil. 

As they stood there in silent contempla¬ 
tion, something of the peace of the hills 
and the strength of the sea seemed to be 
imparted to them. 

"And to think that one would ever 
ever leave a home like this/’ Paul mused. 

Coming into the house, Sprott led them 
to the living room, exclaiming: 

“There's something here that belonged 
to our people ever since they first carved 
out this dwelling from the forest. Once, 
with Ferrara's fever in my veins, I ripped 
it down. But now, with all the madness 
over. I've hung it up again. And for 
your own dear sake* 1 hope that yon 
will always keep it where it is." 

Over the mantle, suspended in strange 
union, was a sealing-rifle and a crucifix, 
under which the lovers caught sight of 
that ancient text hung there in the place 
of honor, as the very genius of this 
home, proclaiming: 

SUCCESS TO THE FISHERIES 
AND 

SPEED THE PLOW. 

The End 


Commerce and Transportation Building 



To be located on one of Toronto's Most Valuable Business Real Estate Sites 


The Commerce and Transportation Building, Limited, has purehtt&ad 
the plot of land at the northeast corner of Bay and Front Streets, 
Tororric, Ontario, with 212 feet frontage on Bay Street by 155 feet 
frontage on Front Street, upon which to erect a modern fireproof 
ten-story office and store building of the most approved type of 
construction, with a rental area of approximately I&a,2&2 st|. ft. 
As part of and attached to this building and occupying the interior 
of ihe lot there will be a six-story garage for the storage of 
automobiles, containing an area of approximately 33,057 sq. feet of 
floor space. Situated in the troimportation district of the city, 
within a short distance of the Canada Steamship Lines docks, 
diagonally across the street from the Now Union Station, into which 
atl the railways entering Toronto discharge passengers, and imme¬ 
diately across the street from the proposed new Canadian Customs 
House, within half a block from the proposed CPB. Hotel, con- 
tabling over 3,000 rooms, this building will constitute one of the 
principal buildings in the City of Toronto. A portion of the new 
building will be occupied by Bowles Lunch, who have signed a 
thirty-year lease; a branch office of one of the largest Canadian 
banks, and terminal facilities nnd waiting-room for the principal 
bus lines entering Toronto, The international importance of the 
institutions located in and near the building, and the accessibility 
of this building to all sections of the city and suburbs, insure a 
steady and increasing demand for office space of tbe type which the 
new building will provide. 

FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
MAIL THE COUPON 


G. A. STIMSON & CO. 

Limited Est, 1 SS 3 

The Oldest Bond House in Canada 

300 BAY STREET TORONTO 

A RECORD IS BETTER THAN A PROMISE 

For 44 years every bond issue recommended and sold i>i/ C. A* 
Slimson <$* Co., Limited t has paid Interest, and Principal when due. 


CHIVERS 

CARPET SOAP 


The World’s Remedy 
^ for Soiled Carpets 

You £«fk «I «Mlly cle>H 1 reiir c.iOp^l* ■! ^ 
arid m.ikc lhc‘ni 1 - A Imp new. wnti iurt * 
j ini|i ekilh «nd i hill .*f ChwrtV C^lSi^p 
le rv^joTri ihi* ctiJnFS 14 fetf K' n r ‘ P l,r t'en 
A^k. i,f :( et -eiiii Store*. or tend p .a c.ud 
foe (re t.iiitvtr M 

f CHIVERS A CO.. LTD.. 

"I Albft'v Work* UAtfo. EnvUn-j 



FILL IN AND 
TODAY TO 


7 % 


Backed by Solid Safety 

Of IIC A Bonus of 
L Li Kj tD Common Stock 


n ^ A modern office building, 

Aecuriryr located on one of Toron¬ 
to's most valuable business sites, and 
which will be one of the most outstand¬ 
ing business corners in America. 


Earnings: 


Leases now signed and 
under way assure the pay¬ 
ment of above rate of interest and 
leave a splendid margin for the com¬ 
mon stock. 

The m(?n back ° £ tHU 
management: enterprise arc thor _ 

oughly experienced and capable, 


ADDRESS 


1 G* A, Stimson & Co. Limited,, 
j 300 Bay Street, Toronto. 

Vtthuul any obtbjpatiun on my jp&rT, send 

rru> fy]] ihf^Ustbn Ln report! to ComniLTre 
| Transportation Bu Sitting. Limited. 

I NAME 
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